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and the operations of the world’s most ex- _ =S> 


tensive banking system, the U. S. treasury 


AFTER a man has successfully filled an executive position in the United 
States treasury department, no place in the banking world is too high 
for him. The great banks absorb all the graduates of the government's 
school of finance in Washington, for it is recognized that nowhere else can 
aman get so well grounded in sound finance, or become so familiar with 
large financial operations. A treasury executive official watches the deli- 
cate operation of providing a conglomerate currency for a people stretched 
across three thousand miles of country, and so grasps the root of the money 
problem which has racked the brains of the ablest financiers; he sees the 
collection of an enormous public revenue, and observes its expenditure in 
the maintenance of an army and navy, and in keeping the complex ma- 
chinery of government moving; he becomes familiar with the science of 
credits, and the mechanism of loans, through the operations of the great 
public debt; through the nearly five thousand banks under the govern- 
ment’s supervision, he comes in touch with the intricate questions of bank- 


ing; and the niceties of foreign exchange are made plain to him in the 
method of handling huge international payments. The whole fabric of 
finance is laid bare to him. 

Some idea of the magnitude and complexity of the task of financing this 
nation may be gathered from a presentation of some of the salient facts and 
figures of the national treasury’s operations. Nearly one thousand, three 
hundred tons of gold lie to-day in the vaults of the treasury of the United 
States, —the greatest hoard of the yellow metal ever gathered in the history 
of the world. Four hundred tons of this gold are piled, like bags of salt, 
within the four walls of the sub-treasury in Wall Street, New York. Out- 
side the treasury hoard, there is in circulation through the country a nearly 
equal amount of gold coin, making more than two thousand, five hundred 
tons of gold in the United States, bearing the imprint of the eagle. The 
value of this coin is more than one billion, two hundred and sixty million 
dollars, and the hoard is increasing every day. This wealth of the yellow 
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metal is the backbone of a complex cur- 
rency system that supports the country. 

One of the remarkable things about 
this gold is that, despite the fact of its 
forming one half of the country’s circulat- 
ing money, it is rarely seen in the course 
of ordinary business. One may live in New 
York or Chicago or San Francisco with- 
out seeing a single gold coin for a year. 
This is in striking contrast to conditions 
abroad, where gold is everybody’s coin. 
rhe gold sovereign of England is as current 
as the five-dollar silver certificate of this 

yuntry. There, a man with a small income 
not have a piece of paper money [The 
five-pound Bank of England note is the 
smallest.] in his hands for months, What 
comes of all our American gold? The 
ines of Colorado, California, Alaska, and 
ther gold-producing regions of the West 
dal eighty million dollars a year to our 
rd of gold, and three-fourths of this 
put goes to the mints. The yearly coin- 
re of gold actually approaches in value 
e entire circulation, of silver dollars. 
[he treasury holds in trust, against 
standing gold certificates, four hundred 
on dollars in gold coin. These gold 
ertificates range from twenty dollars to 
ten thousand dollars. They are issued from the treasury in exchange 
for gold coin or bullion, and are just as good as gold. The English- 
man wears his pockets out carrying gold coin around with him; the 
\merican prefers to have his money in the form of representative paper 
that can be folded compactly in his waistcoat pocket. In the sub-treasury 
at New York, recently, I picked up a handful of gold certificates of the 
value of three million, six hundred thousand dollars; the bundle could be 
stowed away in one’s hip pocket, but it represented seven tons of gold. 
Stored in the vaults of the building at the time was a hoard of gold coin of 
the value of two hundred million dollars. In one vault, no larger than the 
bedroom of a New York flat, was an aggregate of seventy-eight million dol- 
lars in gold. This was stored in little white bags stowed away in scores of 
steel boxes, covering the four walls of the vault from floor to ceiling. Every 
box was sealed, and some of the seals were dated several years back. The 
first thought, at sight of-this gold hoard, is that it is idle money, but it 
should be recalled that all of it is in circulation by proxy in the form of 
gold certificates. The pile of silver dollars in the same sub-treasury nearly 
equals the quantity in circulation throughout the country. 

For hand-to-hand circulation, the demand increases for paper money. 
rhe ordinary currency of New York, outside of small silver and minor 
coins, is almost entirely paper. The New Yorker demands paper money, 
fresh and crisp from Washington, and he keeps the government presses 
busy day and night printing new money. As fast as soiled money is re- 
ceived by the banks, it is turned into the sub-treasury, and the daily ship- 
ment to Washington from this one point averages five hundred thousand 
dollars. This soiled money is beaten into pulp, and new money is sent 
back to New York to replace it. The rapidly increasing demand for paper 
money in small denominations has amazed the closest students of our cur- 
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speculative purposes. 


rency. While,at the beginning of last year, the treasurer required seventy- 
two thousand sheets of United States notes and silver certificates, the daily 
supply now is one hundred and thirty-six thousand sheets. This abnormal 
demand is confined to the East, where the silver dollar is such a rare arti- 
cle that a person who happens to receive one in trade looks it over with 


Curiosity. 


Our International Commerce Amounts to Twenty Billion Dollars a Year 


rhe home of the silver dollar is the West. An eastern tenderfoot can 
always be picked out in a western town by his look of surprise or annoy- 
ance on taking a handful of silver dollars in change. Out in the wheat 
section, a country merchant carefully scrutinizes a silver certificate to see if 
itis real money. As a matter of curiosity, I once searched an Oklahoma 
town for a two-dollar silver certificate. I discovered one, finally, in a drug 
shop. It was a very dirty piece of money, and the shopkeeper was glad to 


get rid of it in exchange for two silver dollars. All the way from Chicago 
westward to the coast, the silver dollar is the everyday coin of the people. 
No one can blame a westerner for preferring bright silver dollars to the 
torn, dirty paper money that circulates 
beyond the Mississippi. But, as the 
West comes more in touch with the 
East, silver dollars are bound to dis- 
appear gradually from circulation. 
When it is considered how common 
is the use of silver dollars in the West, 
the small quantity of silver in circu- 
lation is amazing. Although there are 
five hundred and fifty million silver 
dollars outstanding, and the mints are 
sending out fifteen hundred thousand 
a month, there are only about seventy- 
five million outside the treasury. The 


treasury vaults are glutted with them. 
The space these unused silver dollars 
occupy equals a tunnel seven feet in 
diameter and a mile long. Of this 
great mass of silver, four hundred and 
seventy million dollars are held in trust 
against silver certificates, practically 
all of which are in circulation. 

The currency in circulation in this 
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The world-leaders in governmental finance 





Leslie M. Shaw is practically the head of the great naticnal financial 
system of the United States, now the greatest in the world, and Mr. Fish as 
the head of the sub-treasury in New York City holds an equally responsible 
position. He acts as the buffer between the battling interests of the stock 
market and the United States government. The plungers on the exchange 
would be glad of an opportunity of borrowing the government millions for 
he sub-treasury in New York is the most im- 
portant financial institution in the United States, outside of Washington. 


Mascerating ten million dollars at Washington, D.C. 
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country keeps nearly even pace with the 
growth in population and the tremendous 
trade expansion. Our internal commerce 
now amounts to twenty billion dollars a 
year, equal to the entire foreign commerce 
of all the nations of the earth. The money 
in the hands of the people, which, in 1896, 
at the beginning of the present era of un- 
bounded prosperity, amounted to one bil- 
lion, five hundred million dollars, has grown 
to the stupendous figure of two billion, 
three hundred and fifty million dollars, 
This is twenty-nine dollars and thirty-four 
cents for every person under the flag. The 
per capita circulation seven years ago was 
twenty-one dollars and ten cents; at the 
beginning of the Civil War, it was thirteen 
dollars and eighty-five cents. Against this 
American figure of twenty-nine dollars and 
thirty-four cents, the circulation of money 
in Great Britain is eighteen dollars and 
twenty-nine cents per capita, and in Ger- 
many, nineteen dollars and ninety-two 
cents. Two thirds of our circulating cur- 
rency are paper,—about three hundred and 
forty-five million dollars in gold certificates, 
guaranteed by gold coin in the treasury; 
four hundred and sixty-five million dol- 
lars, silver certificates, backed by silver 
dollars in the treasury; three hundred and seventy million dollars, na- 
tional-bank notes, against which government bonds are deposited with 
the treasurer to guarantee their payment; three hundred and forty-five mil- 
lion dollars, United States notes, —‘‘ greenbacks,”’ originally issued to help 
pay for the Civil War, and guaranteed by the credit of the United States; 
twenty-five million dollars, treasury notes, issued in payment for silver bul- 
lion, and, like the ‘‘ greenbacks,’’ guaranteed by the government credit. 
Of the coin in circulation, six hundred and twenty-five million dollars are 
gold and one hundred and seventy-five million dollars are silver. 

In supplying the country with currency, seven assay offices, five mints 
and a great printing office are kept busy. The assay offices are at New 
York, Charlotte, St. Louis, Boise City, Deadwood, Helena, and Seattle; 
the mints are at Philadelphia, New Orleans, Denver, and San Francisco; 
all the paper money is made in the bureau of engraving and printing at 
Washington. 


LESLIE M. SHAW, 
Secretary of the Trezsury 


A Complex System of Revenue Supplies Funds to Run the Government 


Three thousand people are kept busy under the shadow of the Wash- 
ington Monument, keeping the country supplied with new paper money, 
postage stamps, and internal revenue stamps. The present daily output of 
the bureau of engraving and printing, which, like the new mint at Phila- 
delphia, ranks as the finest institution of its kind in the world, is one hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand sheets of silver and gold certificates and 
United States notes, twenty-five thousand to fifty thousand sheets of national 
bank currency; two hundred and fifteen thousand to two hundred and fifty- 
thousand sheets of internal revenue stamps, and fifteen to twenty million 
postage stamps. Last year there were one hundred and sixteen million, 
seven hundred thousand pieces of new paper money issued, of an aggregate 
value of four hundred and sixty-six million, eight hundred thousand dollars, 
or one-fifth of the entire national circulation. The silver certificates are 
one dollar, two dollars, and five dollars; the United States notes ten dol- 
lars only; while the gold certificates, as stated, range from twenty dollars 
to ten thousand dollars. The demand is for notes of the sma]l denomina- 
tions. In 1890 there were thirty-seven million pieces of government paper 
issued, of the average value of six dollars and sixty-one.cents; last year, 
the quantity had been trebled, and the average value had fallen to four dol- 
lars. The average value is now only three dollars and sixty-two cents. The 
actual increase in the paper currency last year was seventy-six million dol- 
lars. The number of coins struck at the mints was one hundred and ninety- 
one millions, of the value of ninety-five million dollars, of which sixty-two 
million dollars were gold. The Philadelphia mint handles the gold received 
at New York, the San Francisco mint the output of the Pacific Coast and 
Alaska, while the new mint at Denver will receive the product of the Cen- 
tral West. Colorado's mines produce one third of the gold of the country. 
The mint at New Orleans is coining only silver dollars, and it will probably 
be discontinued. The old mint at Carson City, Nevada, one of the most im- 
portant in the country in its day, went 
out of use with the demonetization of 
silver. 

What does it cost to run the gov- 
ernment? This year the expenditures 
will be about six hundred and fifty-one 
million dollars, including one hundred 
and thirty-two million dollars for the 
postal service, which is nearly self-sus- 
taining. The revenues will amount to 
about six hundred and ninety-four mil- 
lion dollars, leaving a surplus of forty- 
three million dollars. Last year’s sur- 
plus was ninety-one million dollars, of 
which some seventy millions were used 
in the redemption of government se- 
curities. The heaviest item in our 
national expenditure is the pension 
account, which now amounts to one 
hundred and thirty-eight million dollars 
a year, or nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars a day. On the army, this year, 
we shall spend one hundred and thirty 
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million dollars; on the navy, eighty-five 
millions. The civil establishment will cost 
one hundred and twenty-six millions. To 
the Indians we shall give thirteen millions. 
The interest on the public debt will be 
twenty-seven million dollars, These ex- 
penditures are small when compared with 
the budgets of European nations. Eng- 
land, with half the population of this 
country, spent last year nine hundred and 
seventy million dollars; this year she will 
spend eight hundred and eighty millions, 
and her normal expenditure is estimated 
by Sir Robert Giffen at seven hundred and 
fifty millions. England, of course, has just 
completed a very costly campaign in South 
Africa, which has doubled the budget, but, 
even in normal years, her per capita ex- 
penditure is far in, excess of our own. 
Comparison with foreign balance sheets 
shows that the government of the United 
States is most economically managed, and 
that we have not departed from the demo- 
cratic ideas of the founders of the Republic. 
Foreign diplomats in Washington are con- 
stantly remarking on the meagerness of 
the salaries we pay high officials. 

It is interesting to note how some of 
the six hundred and fifty million dollars 
is spent. The house of representatives costs us three million dollars a 
year, and the senate, one million, four hundred thousand dollars, while 
the public printing office uses more than six millions. The executive 
office calls for only one hundred and twelve thousand dollars, a bagatelle 
compared with the four millions England gives the royal family. On for- 
eign intercourse we spend two million, seven hundred thousand dollars, but 
consular fees and other receipts cut this figure toa million less. In the 
treasury department, the customs service costs, including the revenue cut- 
ter service, nine millions; the collection of the internal revenue, four 
million, six hundred thousand dollars; the lighthouse establishment calls 
for four millions; the life-saving service, for one million, seven hundred 
thousand dollars; the engraving and printing works, two million, six 
hundred thousand dollars. 


the most efficient treasury o 


Fifteen Thousand Persons Are Employed to Care for Uncle Sam’s Money 


The pay of the army is thirty-seven million dollars; the quarter- 
master’s department uses thirty-two million dollars; guns cost eleven 
million dollars; the expenditures on rivers, harbors, and forts are sixteen 
million dollars. The pay of the navy is fifteen million dollars; the 
cost of new vessels, twenty million dollars. The fifty pages of item- 
ized expenditures, as reported to the secretary of the treasury by the 
government bookkeeping department, are interesting reading to all Ameri- 
cans. They show how complex is the financial management of a govern- 
ment like our own. One must be struck by the great variety of interests 
the treasury department oversees in keeping the wheels of government 
moving. Of the twenty-six thousand persons on the treasury department 
rolls, some fifteen thousand are at work caring for the funds. The collec- 
tion of the revenue and the payment of authorized debts are done in a 
systematic business way, and nowhere in the world is there to be found a 
great commercial institution more perfectly managed than the United States 
treasury. Its billion-dollar business, operating around the world and deal- 
ing with eighty millions of people, is so finely organized that, at the close of 
every day, the exact financial condition of the government is known to a 
cent. The daily public report of the condition of the treasury, which the 
newspapers bring to business men’s breakfast tables, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, gives in detail the day’s receipts and expenditures of the govern- 
ment, and the complete count of all the moneys in the treasury. The 
handling of many billions of funds in the course of a year by the treasury’s 
twenty-six thousand employees is rarely marked by an error. The auditing 
departments in Washington are marvels of business organization, that for 
the post-office department being the largest auditing office in the world. 

Nearly all the public income is collected from two sources,—customs 
and internal revenue. This year the customs duties will amount to three 
hundred million dollars, and the internal revenue taxes to two hundred and 
twenty-two million dollars. From a score of miscellaneous sources forty 
million dollars more will be collected, the principal item being some ten 
million dollars of profit on the coinage of silver. Two great corps of rev- 
enue collectors, maintained at an annual cost of nearly fifteen million dol- 
lars, gather the moneys due the govern- 
ment from Key West to Bering Sea. 
Special agents scour the country for 
smugglers, moonshiners, and other eva- 
ders of the revenue laws, and hardly a 
year goes by without at least one govern- 
ment officer losing his life in running 
down moonshiners. Some of the gov- 
ernment’ s income is derived from pecul- 
iar sources, Sundry persons donated to 
the United States last year two hundred 
and eighty-eight dollars; persons un- 
known, to relieve their consciences, sent 
anonymous communications to the 
treasury with inclosures amounting to 
$35,868.22. Bribes offered to govern- 
ment officers and by them turned into 
the treasury amounted to $612.91. Sea- 
men’s wages, unclaimed for six years, 
reverted to the treasury to the extent 
of $9,803.13. From the rental of cer- 





Treasurer of the United States 


Mr. Roberts is accountable for the custody of the government funds. He 
r. Lyons is a colored man who is one of 
and holds a position of great responsi- 
bility. He is a lawyer and the second of his race to occupy the office 
of register of the United States treasury, to which he was appointed in 1898. 


has held his position since 1607: M 
cials, 


Four hundred million dollars prepared for shipment 
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Their names are on every U.S. bank note 


tain Alaskan islands for the propagating 
of foxes the United States received one 
hundred dollars; and from the sale of ex- 
haust steam from one of the government 
buildings in Washington, $98. 50. 

To collect the customs costs eight 
million dollars a year; to gather the internal 
revenue, four million, six hundred thou- 
sand dollars; or, to collect a dollar of cus- 
toms costs a trifle more than three cents, 
while the cost of collecting a dollar of 
internal revenue is a little less than one 
and three-quarters cents. The great cus- 
toms port is New York, which turns into 
the treasury duties amounting to one hun- 
dred and seventy million dollars a year, 
not far from a third of the entire expendi- 
ture of the government outside the postal 
service, The collection of customs at New 
York employs twenty-two hundred persons, 
and the cost of collecting a dollar is one 
and nine-tenths cents. This low record is 
equaled at Chicago, where import duties 
of nearly ten million dollars are collected. 
The great internal revenue town is Peoria, 
Illinois, the center of the bourbon whiskey 
distillery district. The government's rev- 
enue collections there amount to thirty- 
one million dollars, or more than enough 
to pay the interest on the public debt. Only nineteen men are employed 
to collect this tax, and the cost of collecting a dollar is but four-tenths 
of acent. Among the two hundred or more towns designated as ‘* ports 
of entry’’ for the collection of customs, there are many that do not receive 
enough money to pay their running expenses. At Cherrystone, Virginia, 
last year, the government spent nearly a thousand dollars to collect two 
dollars; at La Crosse, Wisconsin, it cost three hundred and sixty dollars 
to collect five dollars; at Albemarle, North Carolina, one thousand, seven 
hundred dollars were paid to collect two dollars; and at Teche, Louisiana, 
three thousand dollars were required to collect forty-five dollars, Nearly 
fifty revenue ports are unprofitable to the government, but they must be 
kept manned to prevent smuggling. Nine tenths of all the customs duties 
are collected at New York, one hundred and seventy million dollars; Bos- 
ton, twenty-one million dollars; Philadelphia, nineteen million dollars; 
Chicago, nine million dollars; San Francisco, seven million, five hundred 
thousand dollars; New Orleans, six million dollars; and Baltimore, three 
million, five hundred thousand dollars. Importers at New York last year 
paid in customs duties nearly the entire charge for the army and navy. 
Their tribute to the treasury was four times the total revenue of the govern- 
ment the year preceding the Civil War. 

The tax on smoking and drinking yielded two hundred and forty-five 
million dollars last year. Our tax on drink yields about twenty-nine per 
cent. of the government revenue; in Germany it is eighteen per cent., in 
France, nineteen, and in England, thirty-six. England’s drink bill is 
enormous, her population drinking more than thirty-two gallons per capita 
a year, while here the consumption is less than fifteen gallons, The con- 
sumption of wine and spirits is almost the same in the two countries, but 
an Englishman drinks two and a half times as much beer as does an Amer- 
ican. Our tax last year on uistilled spirits was one hundred and twenty 
million dollars. The production of spirits, nearly all whiskey, was one 
hundred and twenty-eight million gallons, and twenty-seven million bushels 
of grain were used in the three thousand distilleries producing this whiskey. 
The production of beer was forty-five million barrels, and the government's 
revenue from the breweries was seventy-two million dollars. The beer tax 
is now as large as the entire government expenditures before the Civil War. 


Register of the Treasury 


In Wall Street, New York, there Is Little Trading in Government Bonds 


The internal revenue tax on manufactured tobacco last year was fifty-two 
million dollars, of which eight million dollars were paid in the First Mis- 
souri District. Adding the nineteen million dollars received from customs 
duties on tobacco, the smokers’ tribute to the treasury was seventy-one mil- 
lion dollars. A glance at these sources of government revenue makes it evi- 
dent that he who does not smoke or drink, or buy foreign-made goods, 
pays little directly for the support of the government. 

The internal revenue receipts are very elastic, and, in war time, when vast 
sums are needed to put an army in the field, an increase in internal taxes can 
be made to supply funds quickly. This was noticeable during our short war 
with Spain. A dollar a barrel was added to the beer tax, bank checks were 
made to carry on each a two-cent stamp, 
bankers and brokers were made to pay 
a tax, and other slight charges were 
fixed where the burden would be felt 
least. The result was a sudden expan- 
sion of the internal revenue from one 
hundred and seventy million dollars to 
two hundred and seventy million dol- 
lars, and then to three hundred million 
dollars. The four years following the 
outbreak of the Spanish-American War 
saw an increase in the internal revenue 
of more than half a billion dollars over 
the previous four years, Before the 
Civil War, the government was run on 
customs receipts alone; at the close of 
the war, after four years of internal rev- 
enue taxes, the revenue from this source 
reached a figure which has never been 
equaled since. 

[Concluded on pages 384 and 385] 











“*Not to have told you would have been a lie’” 


Synopsis of Parts I. and II. 
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[‘‘The Confession of a Croesus”’ is that of 
James Galloway, who, as a youth, arrived in 
New York from the country and entered the 
4 employ of the dry goods firm of Judson and 
ye Company. His first admission is: ‘tI cannot 


remember the time when I was not absolutely 
ertain that I should be a millionaire."’ At 
thirty-three years of age, he is the general 
nanager of the firm ata salary of ten thou- 
und dollars a year. He is then admitted to 
partnership, and, without doing anything for 
ich the law can touch him, steals the busi- 

ss from his confiding senior partner. Hav- 

¢ amassed a million dollars, he turns to the 
er field of speculation and is rated at forty 
millions or more when the family troubles 
begin, which, in the preceding chapter, find 
I lusband and wife in a new era of domestic 
iiet, founded upon a common hate for a 





I"! 1as been a year and five months since I ex- 


pelled James, yet my dissatisfaction with 
Wal ioe has not decreased. 
No doubt this is due in part to the grudge a 


man of my age who loves power and wealth must 
have against the impatient waiter for his throne 
and scepter. No doubt, also, age and long famil- 


iarity with power have made me, perhaps, too 
critical of my fellow beings and too sensitive to 
their shortcomings. But, after all allowances, I 
have real ground for my feeling toward Walter. 

My principal heir and successor, who is to sus- 
tain my dignity after I am gone, and to maintain 
my name in the exalted position to which my 
wealth and genius have raised it, should have, 
above all else, two qualifications, —character, and 
an air of distinction. 

Walter has neither. 

My wife defends him for his lack of distinction 
in manner and look by saying that I have crushed 
him. ‘‘How could he have the distinction you 
wish,’’ she says, ‘‘when he has grown in the 


shadow of such a big, masterful, intolerant per- 
sonality as yours?’’ There is justice in this. I 
admire distinction, or individuality, but at a dis- 
tance. I can not tolerate it in my immediate 
neighborhood. There it tempts me to crush it. I 
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THE CONFESSION OF A GRESUS ad 


disinherited elder son, who has taunted his 
father with having stolen his start in life, and 
has also thwarted the family ambition for 
alliance with another multimillionaire family 
by marrying a girl with only a few hundred 
thousand dollars. Wealth and power have 
made Galloway mercenary, spiteful, and heart- 
less, and, when he finds that Mrs. Galloway 
has taken a valuable painting by Corot from 
the parlor of the Galloway country house to a 
place in her bedroom, because she wanted it 
where she could admire it, he upbraids her as 
a fool, and accuses her unjustly of household 
extravagance, when the extra amounts were 
for matters of his personal account. His bru- 
tal nature wears on her refinement and tends 
to destroy her womanly qualities. His entire 
family seems to be oppressed by the baneful 
influence of his greed. ] 


suspect that it would have exasperated me even in 
one of my own flesh and blood. Indeed, at bot- 
tom, that may have had something to do with the 
beginnings of my break with James. 

But whatever excuse there may be for Walter's 
shifty, smirking, deprecating personality, it seems 
to me, at times, not a peg above the personality 
of a dancing master,—there is no excuse whatso- 
ever for his lack of character. 

I rarely talk to him so long as ten minutes with- 
out catching him in a lie,—usually a silly lie, 
about nothing at all. In money matters he is not 
sensibly prudent, but downright miserly. That is 
not an unnatural quality in age, for then the time 
for setting the house in order is short. An ava- 
ricious young man is a monstrosity. I suppose 
that avarice is almost inseparable from great 
wealth, or even from the expectation of inheriting 
it. Just as power makes a man greedy of power, 
so riches make a man greedy of riches. But, 
granting that Walter has to be avaricious, why 
hasn't he the wit to conceal it? It gives me no 
pleasure, nowadays, to give; in fact, it makes me 
suffer to see anything going out, unless I know it 
is soon to return bringing a harvest after its kind. 
Yet, I give, —at least, I have given, and that lib- 
erally. Walter need not have made himself so 
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noted and disliked for stinginess that he has been 
able to get into only one of the three fashionable 
clubs I wished him to join,—and that one the 
least desirable. 

His mother says he was excluded because the 
best people of our class resent my having elbowed 
and trampled my way into power too vigorously, 
and with too few ‘‘ beg pardons,’’ and ‘‘if you 
pleases.’’ Perhaps my courage in taking my own 
frankly wherever I found it may have made his 
admission difficult, just as it has made our social 
progress slow. But it would not have excluded 
him,—would not have made him patently unpop- 
ular where my money and the fear of me gains 
him toleration. A very few dollars judiciously 
spent would have earned him the reputation of 
a good fellow, generous and free-handed. 

Your poor chap has to fling away everything 
he’s got to get that name, but a rich man can get 
it for what, to him, is a trifle. By means of a 
smile or a dinner I’d have to pay for anyhow, or 
perhaps by allowing him to ride a few blocks be- 
side me in my brougham or victoria, I send a 
grumbler away trumpeting my praises. I throw 
an industry into confusion to get possession of it, 
and then I give a twentieth of the profits to some 
charity or college; instead of a chorus of curses, I 
get praise, or, at worst, silence. The public lays 
what it is pleased to call the ‘‘crime’’ upon the 
corporation I own; the benefaction is credited to 
me personally. 

Nor has Walter the excuse for his lying and 
shifting and other moral lapses that a man who 
is making his way could plead. 

I did many things in my early days which I'd 
scorn to do now. I did them only because they 
were necessary to my purpose. Walter has not 
the slightest provocation. When his mother says, 
««But he does those things because he’s afraid of 

ou,’’ she talks nonsense. The truth is that he 

has a moral twist. It is one thing for a clear- 
sighted man of high purpose and great firmness, 
like myself, to adopt indirect measures as a tem- 
porary and desperate expedient; it’s vastly dif- 
ferent for a Walter, with everything provided for 
him, to resort to such measures voluntarily and 
habitually. 

Sometimes I think he must have been created 
during one of my periods of advance by ambuscade. 

How ridiculous to fall out with honesty and 
truth when there’s any possible way of avoiding 
it! To do so is to use one’s last reserves at the 
beginning of a battle instead of at the crisis. 

However, it’s Walter or nobody. I can not 
abandon my life’ s ambition, the perpetuation of my 
fortune and fame ina family line. Next to its 
shortness, life’s greatest tragedy for men of my 
kind is the wretched tools with which we must 
work. All my days I’ve been a giant, doing a 
giant's work with a pygmy’s puny tools. Now, 
with the end—no, not near, but not so far away as 
it was, — 

Just as I got home from the Chamber of Com- 
merce dinner two weeks ago to-night, my wife was 
coming down to go to Mrs.Garretson’s ball. The 
great hall of my house, with its costly tapestries 
and carpets and statuary, is a source of keen pleas- 
ure tome. I don’t think I ever enter it, except 
when I’m much preoccupied, that I don’t look 
round and draw in some such satisfaction as a 
toper gets from a brimming glass of whiskey. 
But, for that matter, all the luxuries and comforts 
which wealth gives me are a steady source of grat- 
ification. The children of a man who rose from 
poverty to wealth may possibly—I doubt it, —have 
the physical gratification in wealth blunted. But 
the man who does the rising has it as keen on the 
last day of healthy life as on the first day he be- 
came the owner of a carriage with eeety in 
his livery to drive him. 

As my wife came down the wide anahie Stairs, 
the great hall became splendid. I had to stop 
and admire her, or, rather,the way she shone and 
sparkled and blazed, be-capped and bedecked 
and be-draped with jewels as she was. I have an 
eye that sees everything; that’s why I’m accused 
of being ferociously critical. I saw that there was 
something incongruous in her appearance, -—some- 
thing that jarred. A second glance showed me 
that it was the contrast between her rubies and 
diamonds, in bands, in clusters, and in ropes,and 
her fading physical charms. She is not altogether 
faded yet,—she is only fifty-four to my sixty, — 
and she has been for years spending several hours 
a day with masseuses, complexion-specialists, hair- 
doctors, and others of that kind. But she has 
reached the stage where, in spite of doctoring and 
dieting and deception, there are many and plain 
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signs of that double tragedy of a handsome, vain 
woman's life,—on the one hand, the desperate 
fight to make youth remain; on the other hand, 
the desperate fight to hide from the world the fact 
that it is about to depart forever. 

Naturally it depressed me to notice that I could 
no longer think with pride of her beauty, and of 
how it was setting off my wealth. I must have 
shown what I was thinking, for she looked at me, 
first with anxious inquiry, then with frightened 
suspicion, as if guessing my thoughts. 

Poor woman! I felt sorry for her. 

Her life, for the past twenty years, has been 
based wholly on vanity. The look in my face told 
her, perhaps a few weeks earlier than she would 
have learned it from her mirror or some malicious 
bosom friend, that the basis of her life was swept 
away, and that her happiness was ended. She 
hurried past me, spoke savagely to the four men- 
servants who were jostling one another in trying 
to help her to her carriage, and drove away in her 
grandeur to the ball, probably as miserable a crea- 
ture as there was on Manhattan Island that night. 

I went up to my apartment, half depressed, 
half amused,—I have too keen a sense of humor 
not to be amused whenever I see vanity take a 
tumble. As I reached my sitting room I was in 
the full swing of my moralizings on the physical 
vanity of women, and on their silliness in setting 
store by their beauty after it has served its sole, 
legitimate, really useful purpose,—has caught 
them husbands. Only mischief can come of 
beauty in a married woman. She should give it 
up, retire to her home, and remain there until it 
is time for her to bring out and marry off her 
grown sons and daughters. If my wife hadn't 
been handsome she might have done this, and so 
might have continued to shine in her proper 
sphere, —the care of her household and her chil- 
dren, the comfort of her husband. 

As I reached this point in my moralizings, I 
caught sight of my own face by the powerful light 
over my shaving glass. 

I’ve never taken any great amount of interest 
in my face, or anybody else’s. I’ve no belief in 
the theory that you can learn much from your 
adversary’s expression. In a sense, the face is 
the map of the mind. But the map has so many 
omissions and mismarkings, all at important 
points, that time spent in studying it is time 
wasted. My plan has been to go straight along 
my own line, without bothering my head about 
the other fellow’s plans,—much less about his 
looks. I think my millions prove me right. 

As I was saying, I saw my face—suddenly, with 
startling clearness, and when my mind was on 
the subject of faces. The sight gave me a shock, 
—not because my expression was sardonic and— 
yes, I shall confess it, —cruel and bitterly unhappy. 
The shock came in that, before I recognized my- 
self, I had said, ‘‘ Who is this o/d man ?’’ 

The glass reflected wrinkles, bags, creases, hol- 
lows,—signs of the old age of a hard, fierce life. 

Curiously, my first comment on myself, seen as 
others saw me, was a stab into my physical vanity 
—nota very deep stab, but deep enough to mock my 
self-complacent jeers at my wife. Then I went 
on to wonder why I had not before understood 
the reason for many things I’ ve done of late. 

For example, I had n’t realized why I put five 
hundred thousand dollars into a mausoleum. I 
did it without the faintest notion that my instinc- 
tive self was saying, ‘‘You’d better see to it at 
once that you'll be fittingly housed—some day.’’ 
Again, I had n’t understood why it was becoming 
so hard for me to persuade myself to keep up 
my public gifts. 

I have always seen that for us men of great 
wealth gifts are not merely a wise, but a vitally 
necessary, investment. 

Jack Ridley insists that I exaggerate the envy the 
lower classes feel for us. ‘You rich men think 
others are like yourselves,’’ he says. ‘‘ Because 
all your thoughts are of money, you fancy the rest 
of the world is equally narrow, and spends most 
of its time in hating you and plotting against you. 
Why, the fact is that rich men envy one another 
more than the poor envy them.’’ There's some 
truth in this. The fellow with one million en- 
viously hates the fellow with ten; as for most fel- 
lows with twenty or thirty, they can hardly bear 
to hear the fellows with fifty or sixty spoken of. 
But, in the main, Jack is wrong. I’ ve not forgot- 
ten how I used to feel when I had a few hundred 
a year; andsoI know what's going on in the heads 
of people when they bow and scrape and speak 
softly, as they do to me. It means that they’re 
envying and are only too eager to find an excuse 
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“*You will marry on the sixteenth of April, at noon. Get yourself ready’” 


for hating. They want me to think that they like me. 

I used to give, chiefly because I liked the fame 
it brought me,—also, a little, because it made me 
feel that I was balancing my rather ruthless finan- 
cial methods by doing vast good with what many 
would have kept selfishly to the last penny. Lat- 
terly my chief motive has been more substantial; 
and I wonder how I could have let wealth-hunger 
so blind me, as it has in the past four or five 
years, that I have haggled over and cut my pub- 
lic gifts. 

The very day after I saw my face in the mirror, 
I definitely committed myself to my long tenta- 
tively promised gift of an additional four millions 
to the university which bears my name. I also 
arranged to get those four millions,—but that 
comes later. Finally, I began to hasten my son 
Walter's marriage to Natalie Bradish. 

My son Walter! 

It certainly isn’t lack of shrewdness that unfits 
him to be head of the family. Why do the qual- 
ities we most admire in ourselves, and find most 
useful there, so often irritate and even disgust us 
in another? 

I have not told him that he is already the prin- 
cipal heir under the terms of my will. He will 
work harder to please me so long as he thinks the 
prize still withheld,—still to be earned. He does 
not know how firmly my mind is set against James. 
So he never loses an opportunity to clinch my 
purpose. One day last week, in presence of his 
sister, Aurora, I was reproving him for one of his 
many shortcomings, and, to enforce my reproof, 
was warning him that such conduct did not ad- 
vance him toward the place from which his brother 
had been deposed. 

His upper lip always twitches when he is about 
to launch one of those bits of craftiness he thinks 
so profound. The longer I live, the deeper is my 
contempt for craft, —it so rarely fails to tangle and 
strangle itself in its own unwieldy nets. After his 
lip had twitched a while, he looked furtively at 
Aurora. I looked also, and saw that she was a 
partner in his scheme, whatever it was. 

‘‘Well!”’ said I, impatiently, ‘‘what is it? 
Speak out!’’ 

‘*You spoke of the position James lost,’’ he 
forced himself to say; ‘‘there wasn’t any such 
place, was there, Aurora ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ she answered; ‘‘James was deceiving 
you right along.’’ 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ I demanded. 

Aurora looked nervously at Walter,and he said: 
‘«James often used to talk to us about your plans, 
and he always said that he wouldn't let you 
make him your principal heir. He said he would 
disregard your will and would just divide the 
money up, giving a third to mother and making 
us all equal heirs with him.’’ 


It is amazing how the most astute man wil} 
overlook the simplest and plainest dangers. In 
all my thinking and planning on the subject of 
founding a family, I had never once thought of 
the possibility of my will being voluntarily broken 
by its chief beneficiary. 

‘«What reason did he give?’’ I asked, for } 
could conceive no reason whatsoever. 

Aurora and Walter were silent. Walter looked 
as if he wished he had not launched his torpedo 
at James. 

‘«What reason, Aurora ?’’ I insisted. 

She flushed and stammered: ‘‘He said he—he 
did n’t want to be hated by mother and the rest 
of us. He said we'd have the right to hate him, 
and could n’t help it if he should be low enough 
to profit by your—your,—” - 

«*« My—what ?”’ 

‘«Your heartlessness.’’ 

‘*And do you think my plan was heartless ?’’ } 
asked. 

‘*No,’’ said Aurora, but I saw that she thought 
¢*'Yes,’’ 

‘You've a right to do as you wish with your 
own,’’ said Walter. ‘*We know you'll do whatis 
for the best interest of us all. Even if you should 
leave us nothing, we'd still be in your debt. You 
owe us nothing, father. We owe you everything.’”’ 

Although this was simply a statement of a truth 
which I hold to be fundamental, it irritated me 


‘to hear him say it. “ I know too well what havoc 


self-interest works in the sense of right and wrong, 
and Walter would be the first of my children to 
insult my memory if he were to get less bya penny 
than any other of the family. Had I been con- 
cerning myself about what my wife and my chil- 
dren would think of me after I was gone, I should 
never have entertained the idea of founding a 
family. But men of large view and large wealth 
and large ambition do not heed these minor mat- 
ters. When it comes to human beings, they deab 
in generals, not in particulars. 

A fine world we should have if the masters of it 
consulted the feelings of those whom destiny com- 
pels them to use or to discard. 

I looked at this precious pair of plotters satir- 
ically. ‘*Naturally,’’ said I, ‘‘you never spoke 
to me of James's purpose so long as there was a 
chance of your profiting by his intended treachery 
to me.”’ Then to Aurora I added: ‘‘I under- 
stand now why, for several months after James left, 
you persisted in begging me to take him back.’’ 

Aurora burst into tears. As tears irritate me, } 
left the room. Thinking over the scandalous ex- 
hibition of cupidity which these children of mine 
had given, I was almost tempted to tear up my 
will and make a new one creating a vast public 
institution that would bear my name, and endow- 
ing it with the bulk of my wealth. I have often 
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wondered why an occasional man of great wealth 
has done this. I now have no doubt that usually 
it has been because he was disgusted by the re- 
volting greediness of his natural heirs. If rich 
men should generally adopt this course, I suspect 
their funerals would have less of the air of sun- 
shine bursting through black clouds,—it’s partic- 
ularly noticeable in the carriages immediately 
behind the hearse. 

Jack Ridley says my sense of humor is like an 
Apache's. Perhaps that’s why the idea of a post- 
humous joke of this kind tickles me immensely. 
Were I not a serious man, with serious purposes 
in the world, I might perpetrate it. 

The net result of Walter and Aurora's effort to 
advance themselves—I wonder what Walter prom- 
ised Aurora that induced her to aid him ?—was 
that I formed a new plan. I resolved that Walter 
should marry at once. As soon as he has a male 
child, I shall make a new will leaving it the bulk 
of my estate, and giving Walter only the control 
of the income for life,—or until the child shall 
have become a man thirty years old. 

That evening I ordered him to arrange with 
Natalie for a wedding within two months. I knew 
he would see her at the opera, as my wife had in- 
vited her to my box. I intended to ask him in 
the morning what he and she had settled upon, 
but before I had a chance I saw in my paper a 
piece of news that put him and her out of my 
mind for the moment. 

James, so the paper said, was critically ill with 
pneumonia at his house in East Sixty-third Street, 
near Fifth Avenue. He has lived there ever since 
he was married, and has kept up a considerable 
establishment. I am certain that his wife's 
dresses and entertainments are part of the cause 
of my wife’s rapid aging. Really, her hatred of 


that woman amounts to insanity. It amazes me, 
used as I am to the irrational emotions of women. 
I could understand her being exasperated by the 
social success of James and his wife. I confess 
that it has exasperated me—almost as much as 


has his preposterous luck in Wall Street. But 
there is undeniably a better explanation than luck 


for his and her social success. They say she has 
beauty and charm, and her entertainments show 
originality and talent, while my wife’s are com- 
monplace and dull, in spite of the money she 
lavishes. But, in addition to those reasons, there 


are many of the upper-class people who hate me. 
Mine is a pretty big omelet; there is a lot of 
eggs in it; and, with every broken egg, somebody, 
usually somebody high up, felt robbed or cheated. 


But I did not trust to my wife’s insane hate for 
James's wife to keep her away from her son in his 
illness. I went straight to her. ‘I see that 


James is ill, or pretends to be,’’ I said; ‘‘ proba- 
bly he and his wife are plotting a reconciliation.’’ 

My wife has learned to mask her feelings be- 
hind a cold, expressionless face; but she has 
also learned to obey me. She often threatens, but 
she dares not act. I knowit,—and she knows that 
I know it. 

‘©You will not go to him under any circumstan- 
ces,’’ | went on,—‘‘ neither you nor any of the rest 
of us. If you disobey, I shall at once rearrange my 
domestic finances. Thereafter you will go to Bur- 
ridge for money whenever you want to buy so 
much as a paper of pins.”’ 

She was white—with fury, perhaps with dread, 
perhaps with both. I said no more, but left 
her as soon as I saw that she did not intend to 
reply. Toward six o'clock that evening I met 
Walter in the main hall of the first bedroom floor. 
He was for hurrying by me, but I stopped him. 
I have an instinct which tells me unerringly when 
to ask a question. 

‘« Where are you going ?’’ I asked. 

He shifted from leg to leg; he, like most peo- 
ple, is never quite at ease in my presence; when 
he is trying to conceal some specific thing from 
me, he becomes the victim of a sort of suppressed 
hysteria. ‘‘To the drawing-room,’’ he answered. 

‘*Who’s there ?’’ said I. 

He shivered, then blurted it out: ‘‘ James’ s wife.’’ 

‘*Why didn’t you tell me in the first place ?”’ 

He stammered: ‘‘I—wished to—to spare you 
—the—’’ : 


‘*Bah!"’ I interrupted. As if I could not read 
in his face that her coming had roused his fears 
of a reconciliation with James! ‘‘What are you 


going to say to her?’’ 

‘*A message from mother,’’ he muttered. 

‘«Have you seen your mother, or did you make 
up the message ?’’ 

‘‘A servant brought mother her card and a note. 
I didn’t know she was in the house till mother 
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sent for me and gave me the message to take down.”’ 

««Will your mother see her ?’’ 

«« No, indeed,’’ he replied, recovered somewhat; 
‘¢«mother won't have anything to do with them.’’ 

‘Well, go on and deliver your message,’’ I 
said; ‘‘I’ll step into the little reception room be- 
hind the drawing-room. See that you speak loud 
enough for me to hear every word.”’ 

As I entered the reception room, he entered the 
drawing-room. ‘‘Mother says,’’ he said,—natu- 
rally, his voice was ridiculously loud and nervous, 
—‘‘that she has no interest in the information 
you sent her, and no acquaintance with the per- 
son to whom it relates.’’ 

There was a silence so long that curiosity made 
me move within range of one of the long drawing- 
room mirrors. I saw her and Walter reflected, 
facing each other. She was so stationed that I 
had a plain view of her whole figure and of her 
face, —the first time I had ever really seen her face. 
Her figure was drawn to its full height, and her 
bosom was rising and falling rapidly. Her head 
was thrown back, and upon poor Walter was beat- 
ing the most contemptuous expression I ever saw 
coming from human eyes. No wonder even his 
back showed how wilted and weak he was. 

As I watched, she suddenly turned her eyes; 
her glance met mine in the mirror. Before I 
could recover and completely drive the look of 
amusement from my face, she had waved Walter 
aside and was standing in front of me. ‘You 
heard what your son said!’’ she exclaimed; ‘‘what 
do you say ?"’ 

I liked her looks, and especially liked her voice. 
It was clear. It was magnetic. It was honest. 
When I wish to separate sheep from goats, I listen 
to their voices, for voices do not often lie. 

‘«T refuse to believe that he delivered my note 
to—to James’s mother.’’ There was a break in 
her voice as she spoke James's name,—it dis- 
tinctly made my nerves tingle, unmoved though 
my mind was. ‘‘James is—is,—’’ she went on, 
slowly, but ‘not unsteadily,—‘‘the doctors say 
there’s no hope. And he—your son, —sent me, and 
I am here when—when, —but, —what do you say?’’ 

It is extraordinary what power there is in that 
woman's personality. If Walter had n’t been there 
I might have had to lash myself into a fury and 
insult her to save myself from being swept away. 
As it was, I looked at her steadily, then rang the 
bell. ‘he servant came. 

‘«« Show this lady out,’’ I said, and I bowed and 
went to Walter in the drawing-room. I can only 
imagine how she must have felt. Nothing fren- 
zies a woman—or a man,—so wildly as to be sent 
away from a ‘‘scene’’ without a single insult given 
to gloat over or a single insult received to bite on. 

The morning paper confirmed her statement of 
James’s condition. In fact, I did n't have to wait 
until then, for toward twelve that night I heard the 
boys in the street bellowing an ‘‘extra’’ about 
him,—that he was dying, and that none of his 
family had visited him. Those whose sense of 
justice is clouded by their feelings will be unable 
to understand why I felt no inclination to yield. 
Indeed, I do not expect to be understood in this 
except by those of my class,—the men whose 
large responsibilities and duties have forced them 
to put wholly aside those feelings in which the 
ordinary run of mankind may indulge without 
harm. I don’t deny thatI had qualms. I can 
sympathize now with those kings and great inen 
who have been forced to order their sons to death. 
And I have charged against James the pangs he 
then caused me. In the superficial view it may 
seem inconsistent that, while I stood firm, I was 
shocked by my wife's insensibility. I had to do 
my duty, but she should have found it impossible 
to do hers. I could not, of course, rebuke her 
and Aurora for not transgressing my orders; but 
all that night and all the next day I wondered at 
their hardness, their unwomanliness. It seemed 
to me another illustration of the painful side of 
wealth and position,—their demoralizing effect 
upon women. 

The late afternoon papers announced—truth- 
fully,—a favorable change in James's condition. 
In defiance of the doctors’ decree of death, he had 
rallied. <‘‘Itis that wife of his,’’ I said to my- 
self. <‘‘Such a personality is a match for death 
itself.’" 1 had a sense of huge relief. Indeed, it 
was not until I knew James wasn’t going to die 
that I realized how hard a fight my parental in- 
stinct had made against duty. 

If I had liked Walter better, I should not have 
been thus weak about James. 

en I reached home and was about to un- 
dress for my bath and evening change, my daughter 
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Helen knocked and entered. ‘‘Well?’’ said I, 

She stood before me, tall and slim and golden 
brown, —the color is chiefly in her hair and lashes 
and brows, but there is a golden brown tinge in! 
her skin; as for her eyes, they are more gold than 
brown, I think. Her dress reaches to her shoe- 
tops. With her hands clasped in front of her, she 
fixed her large, serious eyes upon me. 

«<I went to see James this morning,” she said; 
then seemed to be waiting—not in fear, but in 
courage,—for my vengeance to descend. 

I scowled and turned away to hide the satisfac- 
tion this gave me. At least there is one female in 
my family with a woman’s heart! 

‘Who put you uptoit?’’ I demanded, sharply. 

‘“‘Nobody. I heard the boys calling in the 
street, —and—lI went.’’ 

I turned upon her and looked at her narrowly. 
‘Why do you tell me?’’ I asked. 

‘« Because not to have told you would have been 
a lie.”’ 

She said this quite simply. I had never been 
so astonished before in my life. ‘And what of 
that?’’ said I,—a shameful question under the cir- 
cumstances, to put toa child; but I was completely 
off my guard,and I couldn't believe there was not 
an underlying motive of practical gain. 

«I do not care to lie,’’ she answered, her clear 
eyes looking into mine. I found her look hard to 
withstand,—a new experience for me, as I can 
usually compel any one’s eyes to shift. 

««You’re a good child,”’ said I, patting her on 
the shoulder. ‘<I shall not punish you this time. 
You may go.”’ 

She flushed to the line of her hair, and her eyes 
blazed. She drew herself away from my hand 
and left me staring after her, more astonished than 
before. 

A strange person,—surely, a personality! She 
will be troublesome some day,—soon. 

With such beauty and such fine presence, she 
ought to make a magnificent marriage. 

I was free to take up Walter and Natalie again. 
After dinner I said to him, as we sat smoking: 
‘«Have you spoken to Natalie? What does she 
say? What date did you settle upon ?’’ 

He looked sheepishly from Burridge to Ridley, 
then appealingly at me. I laughed at this affec- 
tation of delicacy, but I humored him by sending 
them away. ‘‘What date?’’ I repeated. 

He twitched more than usual before he suc- 
ceeded in saying: ‘‘She refuses to decide just yet.’’ 

«*Why ?’’ I demanded. 

««She says she doesn’t want to settle down so 
young.”’ 

«‘Young!’’ Iexclaimed. ‘‘Why,she’s twenty,— 
out two seasons. What's the matter with you, 
that you haven't got her half frightened to death 
lest she’ ll lose you?’’ With all he has to offer 
through being my son and my principal heir, he 
ought to be able to settle the marriage on his own 
terms in every respect, —and to keep the whip for- 
ever afterward. 

«‘T don’t know,”’ he replied; ‘‘she just won’ t. 
I don’t think she cares much about—about the 
marriage.”’ 

This was too feeble and foolish to answer. 
There isn’t a more sensible, better-brought-up 
girl in New York than Natalie. Her mother be- 
gan training her in the cradle to look forward to 
being mistress of a great fortune. I knew she, 
and her mother and father too, had fixed on mine 
as the fortune as long ago as five years, —she was 
only fifteen when I myself noted her making eyes 
at Jim and never losing a chance to ingratiate her- 
self with me. Her temporizing with Walter con- 
vinced me that there was something wrong, —and 
I suspected what. I went to see her, and got her 
to take a drive with me. 

As my victoria entered the Park, I began: 
‘«What’s the matter, Natalie? Why won't you 
‘name the day?’ We're old friends. You can 
talk to me as freely as to your own father.’’ 

‘<I know it,’’she replied; ‘*‘ you’ ve always been 
so good to me,—and you are so kind and gener- 
ous."’ There isn’t a better manner anywhere 
than Natalie's. She has a character as strong and 
fine as her face. 

«I’m getting old,’’ I went on, ‘‘and I want to 
see my boy settled. I want to see you my daugh- 
ter, ready to take up your duties as head of my 
house.”’ 

‘* Don’t try to hurry me,’’ she said, a trace of 
irritation in her voice. ‘‘I’m only twenty. I 
wish to have a little pleasure before I become as 
serious as I’ll have to be when I’m— your 
daughter.”’ 


[Concluded on pages 3774 and 375] 
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“Oh, Misther Dooley, Misther Dooley,— 
The greatest man the country ever knew! 
So diplomatic, and democratic, 
Is Misther Dooley, ooley, ooley, 00."’ 
TH the chorus of a topical song in a 
comic opera, has been sung up and 
down the country for a year, at least, —sung 
by everybody and everywhere except at 
church and funerals, and played by every 
means of real or reputed music-making 
from a boy’s puckered mouth to an orchestra 
or a band. It is an easily remembered 
doggerel embodiment of the popular feeling 
about the most widely and eagerly read— 
and probably, in some respects, the most 
influential,—satire this country has ever 
produced. England, too, knows and admires 
««Mr. Dooley,’’ as she knows and admires 
few things American. 

A few days ago it was announced that 
Peter Finley Dunne, whose creation and 
mouthpiece Mr. Dooley is, had contracted 
with a conspicuous publisher to let the 
latter attend to the dissemination of the 
weekly installments of the opinions of the 
former for a consideration almost equal to 
the salary of the president of the United 
States. This means that Mr. Dunne is to 
get between seventy-five cents and a dollar 
a word for every word he makes Mr. Dooley 
utter in the course of a year. The time was 
when to refer a work of the brain to a com- 
mercial standard would have been both vul- 
gar and misleading. But the day of Gold- 
smiths slaving as hacks, and of Miltons 
selling immortal epics for the week’s wages 
of a clerk, seems to have passed. There is 
now a disposition to reconsider and readjust 
values, thanks to the progress of democracy, 
and the money price of a work of the brain 
is becoming at least some index to its value 
to the human race. 

It was when Mr. Dunne was a young edito- 
rial writer on a Chicago newspaper—back in’ 92, or 
was it ’93?—that Mr. Dooley was born. He was 
not the Mr. Dooley we now know. He saw only 
a few feet beyond Archery Road, where he had 
his habitat; the utmost limit of his vision was 
Chicago and its local affairs. But there he in- 
stantly became a power. Local rogues and hypo- 
crites began to fear him, and the humor-shot 
common sense of the decent people of Chicago was 
wonderfully quickened. The best way to attack 
wrong has always been by way of derisive con- 
tempt, and Mr. Dooley’s success was only another 
illustration of it. 

With the Spanish-American War Mr. Dooley’s 
horizon suddenly expanded. He developed at a 
bound from aclever mocker at local incongruities, 
ridiculous, or wrong, or both, into a dangerous 
enemy to national hypocrisy, swollen-headedness, 
and fatuous sprawling and crawling before clay 
images cast in the common mold. Mr. Dooley 
remained an inhabitant of Archery Road,—that 
is, a plain, hard-working, common American, a 
man of the masses. It was not his nature that 
changed,—he did not cease to be ‘‘parochial;’’ 
indeed, if anything, he became more ‘‘strenuous’’ 
than before for‘‘ parochialism,’’—that is, for keep- 
ing the head steady and the eyes level and the mind 
on one’s own business. It was only his width of 
view that altered. With the same shrewd, kindly 
American eyes with which he had seen Chicago, 
he saw his country and the rest of the world. This 
is an important point, for,had Mr. Dunne changed 
Mr. Dooley's nature, Mr. Dunne would not to- 
day be the cleverest exponent of what most Amer- 
icans who think at all really think, the most 
influential foe of humbug. He might have re- 
mained a great satirist. He would not have 
remained ¢he democratic satirist, —the word ‘‘dem- 
ocratic’’ is, of course, not used in the partisan 
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sense. Mr. Dunne is no partisan, but rips the 
mask from make-believe wherever he finds it. 

While we Americans are not solemn habitually, 
we have attacks of it,—and, as we are a desper- 
ately energetic people, we take our attacks hard 
when they seize us. We began to have such a 
seizure with the beginning of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Weare just getting over it,—and Doctor 
Dooley has been our most valuable physician 
throughout the time of trial. The main symptom 
of these seizures is the attributing of dignity and 
honor out of all proportion to merit, even where 
there is no merit at all. The patient fiercely re- 
sents any interference with his delusions, any 
attempt to restore him to moral and mental health. 
Mr. Dunne’s triumph and skill lay in performing 
these invaluable but usually ungracious offices with 
success, yet without offense. 

When we were raising:an. army of half a million‘ 
men to prosecute a war which could not possibly 
require the services of one fifth that number, it 
was Mr. Dooley who came to the rescue with such 
observations as, ‘‘Ginral Miles has ordered out 


. th’ gold resarve f’r to equip his staff, numberin’ 


eight thousan’ men, manny iv whom ar-re club- 
men; an’, as soon as he can have his pitchers 
took, he will cr-rush th’ Spanish with wan blow 
. that'll be the damdest blow since th’ year 
of the big wind.’’ When there was preposterous 
excitement about petty engagements with the 
Spaniards, who had notoriously not been able to 
carry on war except in the feeblest, most farcical 
fashion, since the days of Philip and his armada, 
Mr. Dooley described the frightful battles that 
developed military geniuses by the score and 
honors by the sheaf in such fashion as this:— 


Up to this time th’ on’y hero kilt on th’ Span- 
ish side was a jackass that poked an ear above th’ 
batthries at Matoonzas f'r to hear what was goin’ 





on. ‘* Behold,” says Sampson, ‘th’ inso- 
lince iv th’ foe," he says. ‘‘For-rm in line 
iv battle, an’ hur-rl death an’ desthruction 
at yon Castilyan gin'ral.’’ ‘‘ Wait,"’ says 
an officer, ‘it may be wan iv our own 
men. It looks like th’ sicrety iv—"’ 
‘“*Hush!"’ says th’ commander. ‘‘It can't 
be an American jc ckass or he'd speak,’’ he 
says. ‘‘Fireonhim!"’ Shot afther shot 
fell round th’ inthrepid ass. 


Here is a light, yet amusingly lifelike 
picture of the historic Spaniard, from Mr. 
Dooley’s account of the Spanish comman- 
der’s letter to his government after the 
battle of Manila:— 


“This mornin’ we was attackted,"’ he 
says. ‘‘An’"’ he says, ‘“‘we fought the 
inimy with great courage,”’ he says. ‘‘ Our 
victhry is complete,’’ he says. ‘‘ We have 
lost iverything we had,"’ he says. ‘Th’ 
threachrous foe,'’ he says, ‘‘after desthroy- 
in’ us, sought refuge behind a mud-scow,” 
he says, ‘‘ but nawthin’ daunted us. What 
boats we cudden’t run ashore we surrin- 
dered,"’ he says. ‘‘I cannot write no 
more,"’ he says, ‘‘as me coat-tails are afire, 
an’ I am bravely but rapidly leapin’ fr'm 
wan vissil to another.’ 

For the appointments to high and respon- 
sible military posts from fashionable life he 
had such shots as, ‘‘We go into this war 
with th’ most fash’nable ar-rmy that iver 
creased its pants. ’T will be a daily hint 
from Paris to th’ crool foe.’’ For the famous 
Porto Rican campaign he wrote: ‘‘ ‘For- 
ward, brave men, where ye see me di’ mons 
sparkle,’ says Gin’ral Miles. ‘Forward an’ 
plant the crokay arches iv our beloved coun- 
thry,’ he says.’’ And so on he wrote, in 
satire after satire, winking and smiling and 
laughing irresistibly at the spirit of exag- 
geration, and, worst of all, war-worship, 
which the politicians were encouraging 
among the people,—with a view to reaping 
large profits in corruption condoned and 
scandalous abuse of power approved. 

Mr. Dunne early saw the importance of the 
Philippines problem, and also saw the peril from 
the jaunty and greedy land-grabbing spirit which 
those who thought England ought to be America’s 
pattern were fanning vigorously. Here is a speci- 
men of his interpretation of the real sober second 
thought of America on those ‘‘Asiatic jewels:’’— 
An’ what shud I do with the Ph'lippeens? Oh, 
what shud I do with thim? I can't annex thim 
because I don’t know where they ar-re. I can't 
let go iv thim because some wan else'll take thim 
if I do. They are eight thousan’ iv thim islands, 
with a popylation iv wan hundherd millyon naked 
savages; an’ me bedroom’s crowded now with me 
an’ th’ bed. How can I take thim in, an’ how on 
earth am I goin’ to cover th’ nakedness iv thim 
savages with me wan shoot iv clothes?. . . . It's 
a poverty-stricken counthry, full iv goold an’ pre- 
cious stones, where th’ people can pick dinner off 
th’ threes an’ ar-re starvin’ because they have no 
step-ladders. : 

Mr. Dooley has again and again confided to Mr. 
Hennessy his Philippine perplexities, —and has al- 
ways been interesting and influential, and mighty 
well worth the attention of the politicians. For 
example, he gives this graphic account of the craze 
for making America over into an imitation of 
England, an international busybody and bad 
example :— 

Formerly our fair nation didn’t care f'r jools, 
but done up her hair with side combs, but she’s 
been abroad some since an’ she come back with 
beautiful reddish goolden hair that a tiara looks 
well in an’ that is better f'r havin’ a tiara. She is 
not as young as she was. Th’ simple home-lovin’ 
maiden that our fathers knew has erognenes 
an’ in her place we find a Columbya, gintlemen, 
with machurer charms, a knowledge iv Euro-peen 
customs an’ not averse to a cigareet. So we have 
pinned in her fair hair a diadem that sets off her 
beauty to advantage an’ holds on th’ front iv th’ 
hair, an’ th' mos’ lovely pearl in this orniment is 
thim sunny little isles iv th’ Passyfic. 


Here he sends a quiverful of arrows to bring 
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down a whole flock of hypocritical «‘ highfaluting- 
isms’’ that are part of our political ideals. 


I turn to th’ climate. Th’ wather frequently 
remains in th’ air afther th’ sun has been shinin' a 
month or more, th’ earth bein’ a little over-crowded 
with juice, an’ this gives th’ atmosphere a certain 
coziness that is indescribable. A light green mold 
grows on th’ clothes an’ is very becomin’..... 
The sun does n't sit aloft above th’ jools iv th’ 
Passyfic. It comes down an’ mingles with th’ 
people. You have heard it said th’ isles was 
kissed be th’ sun. Perhaps bitten wud be a bet- 
ther wurrud. But th’ timprachoor is frequently 
modified be an eruption iv th’ neighborin’ vol- 
canoes an’ th’ inthraduction iv American stoves. 
At night a coolin’ breeze fr'm th’ crather iv a vol- 
cano makes sleep possible in a hammock swung 
in th' ice-box. It is also very pleasant to be able 
to cuk wan’'s dinner within wan. 

Passin’ to th’ pollytical situation, I will say it is 
good,—not perhaps as good as ye’ers or mine, 
but good. Ivery wanst in a while an iliction is 
held. Unforchnitly it usually happens that those 
ilicted have not yet surrindhered. In th’ Ph'lip- 
peens the office seeks th’ man, but as he is also 
pursooed be th’ sojery, it is not always aisy to 
catch him an’ fitit on him. Th’ counthry may be 
divided into two parts, pollytically,—where th’ 
nsurrection continues, an’ where it will soon be. 


There has, beyond question, been a remarkable 
change since 1899 in the attitude of the people 
toward the colonial question. For this change, 
Mr. Dunne is in very considerable measure re- 
sponsible. It was impossible for partisan prejudice 
—in 40th parties,—to resist the satirical appeal of 
Mr. Dooley’s common sense. Where conscience, 
unfortunately deprived of both a sense of humor 
and a sense of proportion, was producing very little 
impression, Mr. Dooley, ‘‘diplomatic and demo- 
cratic,’’ was rousing the moral sense of the people, 
—and their sense of humor. 

Indeed, throughout Mr. Dooley’s philosophy, 
which from week to week notes the current of im- 
portant events, there runs a splendid democracy, 
a fine love of the old-fashioned America and the 
old-fashioned American,—old-fashioned in the 
sense that right, justice and the passion for free- 
dom and equality are old-fashioned. 

One of the silliest and most unattractive frauds 
of the new fashion was that about ‘‘Anglo-Saxon- 
ism.’’ Mr. Dooley thus set his people to think- 
ing along the right line, —the line of broad Amer- 
icanism :-— 

‘*You an’ me, Hinnissy, has got to bring on this 
1ere Anglo-Saxon ‘lieance. An Anglo-Saxon, 
Hinnissy, is a German that's forgot who was his 
parents. They're a lot iv thim in this counthry. 
There must be as manny as two in Boston: they'se 


wan up in Maine, an’ another lives at Bogg’s 
Ferry in New York State, an’ dhrives a milk 


} 


wagon. Mack is an Anglo-Saxon. His folks 
come fr'm the County Armagh, an’ their naytional 
Anglo-Saxon hymn is ‘O'Donnell Aboo.’ Teddy 
Rosenfelt is another Anglo-Saxon. An’ I'm an 


Anglo-Saxon. I’m wan iv the hottest Anglo- 
Saxons that iver come out of Anglo-Saxony. Th 
name iv Dooley has been th’ proudest Anglo- 
Saxon name in th’ County Roscommon f'r manny 
years, 


Here is an outburst of toadyism and snobbish- 
ness incident to King Edward’s coronation :— 


F’r weeks an’ weeks some iv th’ finest minds in 
Europe has been debatin’ whether th’ king shud 
stand on th’ Earl iv Whinkie or th’ markess iv 
Ballyhoo durin’ th’ ceremony. It was decided 
that th’ honor shud go to th’ noble earl, but that 
it was th’ privilege iv th’ noble markess that his 
majesty shud put his feet on his back when he set 
Gowts i «i Andhrew Carnaygie lint Wistmin- 
sther Abbey, which was superbly dicorated with 
tapestries lint be J. Pierpont Morgan; Yerkes lint 
thim th’ sthreets; Frohman, the theaters; th’ Am- 
erican syndicate give thim th’ use iv th’ river, an’ 
a hundherd thousand lile American hearts an’ 
lungs lint thim a patriotic howl that made th’ king 
jump iv'ry time he heard it. . . . . King's a hard 
job an’ a thankless wan. A king nowadays is no 
more thin a hitchin’ post f'r wan pollytician afther 
another. He ain't allowed to move himsilf, but 
nny crazy pollytician that ties up to him is apt 
to pull him out be th’ roots. He niver has anny 
childhood. He's like th’ breaker boys in th’ 
mines: he’s put to worruk larnin’ his trade as 
soon as he can walk. 


Mr. Dunne never wrote anything happier or 
more timely than Mr. Dooley’s account of the 
visit of Prince Henry. In it he gives a picture of 
Prince Henry's position in the royal family, —and 
it would be difficult to find another extract of the 
same length that contains so many truths which 
all Americans ought to know and never lose sight 
of,—truths enforced with not the faintest appear- 
ance of attempting anything beyond humor of the 
lightest kind. Among other things he said :— 

He's a kind iv travelin’ agent f'r th’ big la-ad. 
His bag is ready packed iv’ry night, he sleeps like 
a fireman with his pants in his boots beside his 
bed, an’ they'se a thrap dure alongside th’ cradle 
f'r him to slide down to th’ first flure. He's no 
more thin got to sleep whin th’ three-iliven sounds 


on th’ gong. In Hennery leaps to th’ pantaloons, 
down th’ laddher he goes pullin’ up his suspinders 
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with wan hand and puttin’ on his hat with th’ 
other, an’ off he is f'r Corea or Chiny or Booloo- 
chistan at a gallop. His brother stands at th’ 
dure an’ hollers farewell to him. ‘‘Go, Hinnery,"’ 
he says. ‘‘Go, me dear brother, to th’ land iv 
ee agama sunshine an’ knock in nails f'r to 

ang up th’ German armor," he says. ‘‘I will 
remain at home an’ conthrol th’ rest iv th’ wurruld 
with th’ assistance iv that German providence that 
has been as kind to us as we desarve an’ that we 
look up to as our akel,’’ he says. An’ Hinnery 


goes away. He travels o'er land an’ sea, be fire 
an’ flood and field. He's th’ ginooine flyin’ 
Dutchman. His home is in his hat. He hasn't 


slept all night in a bed f'r tin years. 


Here is one more longish quotation, —a vivid 
and shrewd estimate of the emperor and several 
other persons, all compacted, all in a form that 
would interest, amuse, and instruct any one who 
knows how to read the English language :— 

I tell ye, Hinnissy, this impror or kaiser iv 
Germany¥.is a Smart man. I used to think 't was 
not so. .4 thought he had things unaisy in his 
wheel-house. mind whin he got th’ job, ivry- 
wan says: ‘‘Look,out f'r war. This wild man 
will be in that office f'r a year whin he'll just 
about declare fight with th’ wurrld.’’ An’ ivry- 
body framed up f'r him. But look ye what hap- 
pened. ‘Tis twinty years since he was swore in, 
an’ ne'er a fight has he had. _Ivirybody else has 
been in throuble. A screw-maker of a sidintiry 
life has ploonged England into a war; me friends 
th’ Greeks that were considhered about akel toa 
flush iv anger over a raid on a push cart has mixed 
it up with th’ Turks; th’ Japs has been at war,an’ 
th’ Dagoes; our own peace-lovin’ nation has been 
runnin’ wan short an’ one serryal war, an’ aven 
th’ Chinese has got their dandher up, be hivins. 


These extended extracts are given, among other 
purposes, to show the educational value of Mr. 
Dunne’s work. That he has set tens of thousands 
—and those of our most important population, — 
to thinking right on the larger questions of poli- 
tics, national and international, and of sociology, 
goes without saying. But he has done more, —far 
more. He has led hundreds of thousands to take 
an interest in the larger human affairs. Most 
writers on large matters, valuable though their 
work may be, interest only the highly educated 
and naturally serious-minded. Mr. Dunne inter- 
ests ‘‘the man in the street,’’ stimulates him, with- 
out his in the least realizing it, to become alert, 
informed upon large questions, and capable of 
acting his part in a republic of universal suffrage. 
Mr. Dunne, coming in the disguise of a fun- 
maker, and never dropping it, using the simplest 
and homeliest, but unforgettably quaint figures, 
gets the ear of ‘‘the man in the street,’’—and 
fills it with noble truths. 

Are we unduly agitated about foreign immigra- 
tion and the fierce restlessness of some of those 
now coming to us? Mr. Dunne points out that 








“* Hinnissy, | tell ye, the hand that rocks th’ scales in 
th’ grocery store is the hand that rules th’ wurruld’”’ 











the reason that Europe has anarchists is that her 
political and social conditions of gross and op- 
pressive inequality produce them. Again, Mr. 
Dooley says :— 
‘*As a pilgrim father that missed th’ first boats, 

I must raise me claryon voice again’ the invasion 

iv this fair land be th’ paupers an’ arnychists iv 

effete Europe. Ye bet I must,—because I'm here 
} don't believe in killin’ kings, me- 
silf, but, be hivins, Presarved Codfish, Shaugh- 
nessy, if we'd begun a few years ago shuttin’ out 
folks that wudden't mind handin’ a bomb to a 
king, they wudden't be enough people in Mattsa- 
choosetts to make a quorum f’r th’ Anti-Impeer- 
yal Society,’’ says I. ‘‘ But what wud ye do with 
th’ offscourin’ iv Europe ?"’ says he, ‘‘I'd scour 
thim some more," says I. 


Mr. Dunne has wonderful skill at putting a 
volume into a sentence or two,—not packing it in 
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so that it can be got out only with the greatest 
difficulty, but putting it there for the ordinary man 
easily to find. I give, for instance, this on hy- 
pocrisy :-— 

If ye'd turn on th’ gas in th’ darkest heart,ye’d 
find it had a good raison f'r th’ worst things it 
done, a good varchous raison, like needin’ th’ 
money or punishin’ the wicked, or tachin’ people 
a lesson to be more careful, or protectin’ th’ lib- 
erties iv mankind, or needin’ th’ money. 


Note this on women, or ‘‘ women’s rights:’’— 


They have n't the right to make laws, but they 
have th’ priv’ lege of breaking thim, which is bet- 
ther. They have n't th’ right iv a fair thrile be a 
jury iv their peers, but they have th’ priv'lege iv 
an unfair thrile be a jury iv their admirin’ infeer- 
yors. If I cud fly d’ye think I'd want to walk? 

He writes on the sorrows of the rich :-— 

No, don't go gettin’ cross about th’ rich, Hin- 
nissy. Put up that dinnymite. Don't excite 
ye’ersilf about us folks in Newport. It's always 
been th’ same way, Father Kelly tells me. Says 
he: ‘‘ lf a man is wise, he gets rich, an’ if he gets 
rich, he gets foolish, or his wife does. That's 
what keeps th’ money movin’ round. What 
comes in at th’ ticker goes out at th’ wine agent.”’ 

On work and pleasure, Mr. Dooley says :— 


Th’ wan great object iv ivry man's life is to get 
tired enough to sleep. Ivirything seems to be 
some kind iv wurruk. Wurruk is wurruk if ye’re 
paid to do it, an’ it's pleasure if ye pay to be al- 
lowed to do it. 

It would take columns and pages seriously to 
answer those wild talkers who, forgetting that 
Europe is helplessly dependent upon us, both for 
bread and for meat, try to frighten us into huge 
military and naval expenditures. Mr. Dooley 
thus answers them in a few brief and homelily 
witty sentences, —answers them completely :— 

‘Perhaps ye’re right,’’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘but 
if all thim gr-reat powers, as they say thimselves, 
was f'r to attack us, d’ye know what I'd do? I'll 
tell ye. I'd blockage Armour an’ Comp'ny, an’ 
th’ wheat ilivatorsiv Minnisoty. F’r, Hinnissy, 

I tell ye, th’ hand that rocks th’ scales in th’ gro- 
cery store is th’ hand that rules th’ wurruld."’ 

In a discourse on ‘‘Money and Matrimony,’’ 
Mr. Dooley regrets the departure of the days when 
a man who wished to marry ‘‘did n’t have to pin 
a cashier's check to th’ proposal, an’ put in a 
sealed bid.’’ Then he graphically paints as fol- 
lows the joys of marriage on the pocketbook basis, 
which are denied to poor bachelors :— 

Not f’r him th’ joys iv married life, th’ futman 
at th’ dure tellin’ his wife has not come home yet, 
th’ prattlin’ iv th’ tendher infant as it is rocked to 
sleep in th’ incybator, th’ frequent letthers fr'm 
abroad askin’ him if th’ dhraft come. No ray- 
spictible woman wud have him while he was get- 
tin’ th’ money, an’ none ought to have him afther 
he's got it. 

Democratic, always democratic, is Mr. Dooley, 
teaching the sound principles which, practiced 
from the outset in this country, made it a rich in- 
heritance for us,—teaching, but never preaching, 
—always acute, often profound, but never with 
the slightest pretense. One laughs as he thinks, 
and never yawns. It matters not how close home 
Mr. Dooley’s shafts strike, he makes no enemies. 
He keeps all ears open,—a remarkable triumph 
when it is considered how often he deals in matters 
that are subjects of passionate political controversy. 

Mr. Dunne is still a young man,—well under 
forty, with the enthusiasm and earnestness and 
the energy of thirty. Although he has youth, he 
also has that rarely failing sound judgment which 
is seldom found in youth. Cynicism is as foreign 
to him as is hypocrisy. He never scoffs or scolds. 

In personal appearance he is of the medium 
height, with that sturdiness in the shoulders and 
neck that bespeaks a man of great resisting power. 
He watches the world through eyeglasses that 
assist to an exact focus a pair of keen, laughing 
eyes. Latterly, the theory that a square jaw in- 
dicates determination of character seems to be 
losing ground; but it certainly does not indicate 
the reverse, and there is a lot of expression in Mr. | 
Dunne’s jaw. The part of his head that most at- 
tracts you is his forehead,—it is broad and well 
balanced, and back of it lies a beautifully curved 
bulging top-of-the-head, a certain indication of 
judgment and sanity. 

A satirist is always valuable to a race that has 
ever suffered from a plague of well-meaning, self- 
deceived humbugs,—suffered far more from them 
than from deliberate rascals. A satirist who is a 
democrat, but not a demagogue, a popular teacher 
without a single note of preachery or cant of any 
kind, a serious man with never a suggestion of the 
solemn Brahmin,—such a satirist is a priceless 
possession for America. 

That is why Peter Finley Dunne is one of our 
most valuable and most conspicuous citizens, 
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**Really,’ he said, ‘it’s no 
I couldn’t do it’” 


was only a living—a good 
one, certainly, yet amere 
living, —which proved for 
Langdon Russell a stum- 
bling-block ‘and ‘an occa- 
sion to fall; and it was 
craven fear of the loss of 
it which caused him to do 
the thing that is the basis 
of this narrative. No ten- 
der conscience con ap- 
prove his conduct; yet, 
without this warning, there 
might be readers who 
would say that the pur- 
pose of this story is to 
show that there is always 
a way out of every difficulty, and that he alone 
loses who despairs. 

Russell was an artist. He could not have been 
anything else. He had the soul, the eyes, the 
necktie, the shoes, and the luck of an artist. He 
was twenty-six years old, and had taken care of 
himself since he was twelve; indeed, for the last 
five years, he had taken care of his sister, besides. 
She was an artist, too, and painted prettily on 
porcelain, earning stray dollars, now and then, 
which she expended, with nice discretion and an 
excellent tact for bargaining, upon pretty hats 
and ribbons, and dainty books; but she was not 
one who would ever have bought food. 

Russell was cursed with an appreciation of good 
table board and spacious rooms, and his liking 
for those things was so strong that he could not 
bear to see his sister do without, them. , As for 
Lucille, she was a very obedient girl: she never 
objected when her brother told-her,to pack up 
and move to a better boarding house. When he 
suggested, at the beginning of, a certain memora- 
ble summer, that they should spend July and Au- 
gust at a fashionable resort on the Sound, Lucille 
hailed the plan as an inspiration of genius, and 
she went right to work making clothes. 

Russell, at this time, was ‘‘independent;’’ that 
is, he had no regular connection. He had given 
up a salaried position on the art staff of a news- 
paper, about a year before, and had thriven sur- 
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prisingly well.upon odd jobs of magazine illustra- 
tion, cover. designing, and the like; but, when the 
arrangements for a delightful summer by the sea 
had been’ made, everything ‘‘went up into the 
air,’ as he expressed it to himself. Nobody 
wanted a cover, nobody had any use for a poster, 


_ and the practice of illustrating stories seemed to 


be dead in the whole world. 

The luck of a true artist always deserts him at 
the most inconvenient time, . This is a part of the 
tax which nature levies upon all forms of creative 
work, a tax payable.in disappointment and pain. 


. Like the tariff, it is supposed to benefit the in- 


dustry affected by it, but there will always be 
doubters. 


The result in this instance was that Russell re-: 


mained in town, while Lucille, unconscious of the 
calamity that had befallen them, went with all her 
pretty clothes to the seaside. 

‘«I can’t get away from my work,’’ her brother 
told her, and it was perfectly true. How can a 
fellow get away from work when it has got away 
from him first ? 

Once, when Russell was about twelve years old, 
he was chased by a savage bull, and he saved his 
life by jumping over a fence,—clean over it, with- 
out touching so much as the tips of his fingers; 
and for years afterwatds he used to view the height 
of that fence with solemn, superstitious awe. It 
seemed impossible that he could have jumped 
over it, yet the fact that he was alive proved that 
he had done so. With the same kind of sensa- 
tions, he now looks back upon that summer when 
Lucille was.at the seashore. 

It took his last cent to get her started, and there 
remained a big bill at their expensive boarding 
house. Russell paid that bill, not with ordinary 
money, as it seemed to him, but with the incom- 
prehensible mercy of heaven expressed in coin, 
and his remittances to Lucille were from the same 
mint. . He lived in his studio, which was under 
the burned crust ‘of a baked building; and there, 
during ‘a hot week in early July, two tall wax can- 
dles in iron candlesticks upon a shelf melted and 
collapsed with their own weight so that they hung 
upside down, Thus they may be seen to this day. 

He ate in a little restaurant that had an oval 
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counter bearing seats like brackets upon its outer 
surface. There was always a dreadful quantity of 
food displayed upon that counter, and it became 
a superstition with Russell that the provender was 
put there raw, and that the heat of the place 
cooked it. 

His letters to Lucille were cheerful, but vague. 
He described enthusiastically the pictures upon 
which he was at work, and neglected to state that 
there was:no present! prospect of selling any of 
them.  -Eucille gained the impression that her 
brother's ideals and’ ambitions were in a rapid 
course of glorious evolution, and she praised him 
heartily. What she said of him was the truth, too; 
yet Russell was painting worse, and not better, for, 
though worry gives a poor artist dreams, it never 
helps him to realize any of them. 

His worry was approaching the brink of des- 
peration as the summer drew toward an end. It had 
been hard to get Lucille out of ‘town; it began to 
look as if it would be impossible to bring her back. 
That he would have to tell her the truth was the 
worst of it. Drawing ever nearer to that penalty, 
he perceived that it is wrong to lie, even with the 
most excellent motives. 

‘«Dear Lucille: I think you’d better stay an- 
other week,’’—so he began a letter to his sister, 
one morning. ‘‘It may be a bit chilly down there, 
but it seems to be getting hotter in town.”’ 

He dropped the pen and wiped the perspiration 
from the palms of his hands. 

‘«That’s true enough, so far as I’m concerned,’’ 
he said;:and he arose and paced from end to end 
of.the. studio, ‘perspiring at every pore, though the 
day was cool, After ten minutes of this exercise, 
he sat-down and continued jthe letter thus:— 

“‘Don’t worry about your bill, —’’ 

There was a knock upon the; door, which was 
instantly opened,and a mancame in hurriedly, or, 
perhaps, it might be more correct to say, energet- 
ically. He. was, about thirty. years old, blond, 
smooth-shaven, moderately tall, rather heavy in 
the shoulders, but of an extremely graceful and 
forceful carriage. If this had been a scene upon 
a stage, the audience would have known, before 


_ the visitor had taken three steps in their view, that 


he was the leading actor of-the company. Rus- 
sell; to whom the man.-was a: total stranger, and 
whose errand was quite. beyond a guess, became 
at once aware of the.importance of the incident. 

«Mr, Russell ?”” said the visitor. . ‘‘Glad to 
find you in.’ 

He shook the artist’s hand heartily. 

‘‘I.am Duncan. Earle,’’ he added, stepping 
back and seating himself on the broad arm of 
a Morris chair. 

He removed a gray Alpine hat, and passed his 
right hand backward along his hair, which was of 
a very light brown, tinged with gold. . It was the 
most remarkably energetic-looking head of hair 
that Russell had ever seen: it seemed to crackle 
electrically under the man’s touch. 

It was a source of grief and shame to the artist 
that he had néver heard of Mr. Earle, and he 
dared not confess the fact. He was able to say 
truthfully that he was delighted to meet him, for 
Mr. Earle seemed ,to be distinctly worth meeting. 
Russell would rather have painted him than any 
other man whom he had. ever seen, but it was a 
vain dream to suppose that this dynamic creature 
had any leisure to sit for his portrait. 

««I have some of your work here,’’ said Earle, 
thrusting a hand into the breast pocket of his 
loose gray sack coat, and bringing forth a prepos- 
terous number of magazine leaves that had been 
ripped from their bindings. ‘‘It’s good, strong 
stuff. It’s got character, style,and individuality. 
We want some work like this,—a lot of it; I 
should n’t be surprised if we could use all your 
time.’’ 

The wily artist checked his impulse to fall upon 
his visitor's neck, and summoned up a dubious 
smile. 

««Well, I don’t know,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m pretty 
busy; and, by the way, if you don’t mind, I'll 
go right on painting, - It won't interfere at all 
with our conversation.’ 

There was an unfinished landscape on the easel. 
It had been in the same condition for two months. 
Russell had picked it up at random from the heap, 
that morning,—for he worked upon something 
every day, in order to keep from going crazy. 

‘‘T suppose that’s for some exhibition, eh?’’ 
said Earle, viewing the canvas with respectful eyes. 

‘*No,”’ replied Russell, slowly, as he tried a 
brush, ‘‘I’m going to sell this just as soon as I 
can. 1 hope to finish it hases week. I need the 
money.’ 
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“She was holding Earle’s 
hand in both of hers” 
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He nodded overhis shoulder, and smiled at Earle. 

‘«T need,’’ said Earle, with decision, ‘‘ten draw- 
ings by Monday afternoon, and you’ve’ got to 
make em. 

‘‘Could n't, to save my life,’’ rejoined the art- 
ist; ‘but perhaps I can send you to a good man. 
What sort of work do you want?’’ 

Earle thrust one hand into the same. pocket 
which had contained the magazine leaves, and 
brought forth many small sheets of paper and the 
pad from which they had been torn. 

‘* Here are some rough sketches of my ideas,’ 
said he, ‘‘with the verses to go with them. 
They're the regular Shine-O poetry, you see, but 
the pictures will be a new departure for us.’’ 


‘*Shine-O,’’ repeated Russell, softly; ‘‘it’s 
some kind of scouring soap, is n't it?’’ 
‘‘Well, I should think it was!’’ exclaimed 


Karle. ‘Suffering Czesar, there’s nothing like it 
in the world!”’ 

‘‘l’ve never done any of that kind of work,’’ 
said the artist, vainly striving to make disdain a 
mask for disappointment. 

‘‘Don’t let that worry you for a minute,’’ said 


Earle, cheerily; ‘‘you’ve got the ability, and I 
know it.’’ 

Russell leaned feebly on the easel. The ability 
to draw advertisements for Shine-O! Had he come 


to this i 

Meanwhile Earle was bustling through the mag- 
azine leaves. 

‘‘Give us this style of pen-work,’’ said he, 
selecting an illustration. ‘And, especially,’’ he 
added, ‘‘we want the style of lettering that’s on 
the sign before the inn door in this picture of 
yours. By George, sir, that’s the greatest thing 
in lettering that I've seen yet. We're going to 
make it famous. All our poetry will be in that 
style of letter, hereafter. It was that which at- 
tracted my attention to you as an artist.’’ 

‘‘Oh, ye gods!’’ whispered Russell. 

‘‘Now we'll glance at these sketches of mine,’’ 
said Earle. ‘Take this one, for instance.’’ 

He put into the artist's hand a sheet of paper 
bearing a rude drawing, and these lines :— 

When Hannah Jane was Jones's cook, ° 
\ll cheerfulness her life forsook; 
e Joneses’ kitchen was so dark 
1inst the stove her shins she'd bark. 
t dawn ends night, and wrong turns right, 
{| SHINE-O makes all labor light.— 

hined the pans, and now 'tis plain 

hat life is bright for Hannah Jane. 
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«Interior of one of those little, gloomy, flat- 
house kitchens lighted by shining pans hanging 
on the wall,’ said Earle. ‘Catch the idea? 
Hannah Jane is a new character for us, and 
you've got to create her. By George, sir, she’ ll 
be known from one end of this land to the other. 


‘Life is bright for Hannah Jane’ is to be our new 
catch-phrase. As for this particular idea, it is n't 
so good as some of the others that I’ve got here. 


The verse isn't foolish enough, but the queer 
look of J-o-n-e-s-e-s and an apostrophe will catch 
the eye.’ 

Russell shook his head. 


SUCCESS 


«I can’t, I can’t do it,’’ 
said he. 

«O yes, you can!’’ retorted 
Earle. ‘‘ You'll draw a great 
Hannah Jane. I've seen some 
of yourwomen. Haven't you 
got a few types here now?”’ 

He swept a glance along the 
wall, and, seeing nothing that 
met his need, crossed the room 
with a hasty step and picked 
up a small canvas that had 
fallen face upward in acorner. 
The first view seemed to star- 
tle him. He set the picture 
on a table against the wall and 
retreated till he got a good 
light; then he stood perfectly 
still. 

‘A study of my sister,’’ 
said Russell. 

Slowly, gravely, and with a 
most charming grace, Earle 
inclined his head toward the 
picture. Then he went and 
sat on the arm of the Morris 
chair again, and looked steadi- 
ly at the landscape on the easel. 

‘«Let’s see,’’ he said, sud- 
denly; ‘‘what were we talking 
about? Aha! Hannah Jane.’’ 

He rattled off a description 
of this mythical angel of the 
kitchen. Russell interrupted him with a groan. 

««Really,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s no use; I couldn’'t.’’ 

Instinctively he turned toward the unfinished 
picture. Earle laughed good-naturedly, and then 
caught up his pad and scribbled a few lines, 
signing his name with a bold flourish. 

««If it's a question of money, do n't let it bother 
you a second,”’ said he. ‘‘Here’s an order for a 
hundred, right now. Our office is just across the 
street. You can get the cash any time.’’ 

Half an hour later the artist stood alone, in the 
middle of the studio, rubbing his forehead with 
his left hand, while he held in his right the ‘order 
for a hundred dollars, signed ‘‘Duncan Earle, 
Advertising Manager.’’ 

««Shine-O,’’ murmured the artist, in a seasick 
voice. ‘‘I don’t know whether that creature 
Earle wears horns or wings when he’s at home; 
but, either way, I belong to him. He's got me 
into this work, and I'll never get out. For I ‘can 
do it.’ I’ve ‘got the ability,’’’—he laughed in a 
half-choked fashion. ‘‘Confound me, I’ve ‘got 
the ability.’ ’’ 





II. 


RT, says Stevenson, is not making water-colors 
or playing upon the piano. It is a life to be 
lived. The life of an advertising artist 
may be satisfactory in many ways, but it 
is not art. Itis business. An advertis- 
ing artist is a useful citizen and great 
popular teacher. 
A successful advertising artist earns 
too much money: he will serve Mam- 
mon alone, if the angels do not fight 


When Hannah Jane was Jones’s cook, 
All cheerfulness her life forsook; 

The Joneses’ kitchen was so dark 
Against the stove her shins she'd bark. 
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to her brother's great amazement, for she had 
telegraphed that she would return much later. 

«Isn't it funny?’’ she said to Earle, when he 
had been duly presented; «‘I nearly always change 
my mind after I’ve sent a telegram.”’ 

«‘Only dull people keep the same mind,”’ re- 
plied Earle. ‘‘Your brother changed his, a few 
days ago, and proved himself a genius.”’ 

Lucille’s attention veered to the picture on the 
easel where Earle had set it up. 

‘«Langdon,”’ she said, ‘‘what is that fright?’’ 

The artist remembered his letters, full of lofty 
devotion to the ideals of art, and blushed till the 
lobes of his ears shone like rubies. 

‘That is my work of genius,’’ he said. 

So the murder had to come out, but not the true 
inwardness of the mercenary motive. Lucille was 
not informed that her summer by the sea would 
have lasted all winter except for Shine-O, or that 
a thousand stanzas ending with a life made bright 
could not express her debt to this matchless soap. 
She understood only that her brother had sold 
himself to Satan through Duncan Earle, his dep- 
uty, and she was frank enough to state the fact. 

«I say, little girl,’’ protested Russell, when 
Earle had gone; ‘‘you oughtn’t to have roasted 
him like that. My goodness! You had n’t known 
him four minutes.”’ 

««T have no objection to Mr. Earle personally,”’ 
replied Lucille, ‘«and I hope I did n’t express any. 
He is very good-looking.”’ 

««Well, I don’t know what that’s got to do with 
it,’’ retorted Russell, somewhat puzzled. ‘You 
speak as though he had n't a right to be.”’ 

‘‘He has.no right to his hair,’’ she answered: 
‘‘it is a frivolous and vain adornment, for a man. 
Think how much I want it!’’ 

She viewed her image in a large mirror, mourn- 
fully. Russell caught her and kissed her on the 
side of her head. 

««My sister's hair is as beautiful as a ray of 
sunshine on a mahogany piano,”’ he said, pru- 
dently holding her by the wrists to guard against 
retaliation; ‘‘and I’ ve missed it very much all this 
long suminer.’’ 

Temporary quarters had been secured for Lu- 
cille, but, because of the great triumph of Hannah 
Jane, these were soon abandoned, and the brother 
and sister took some apartments where they lived 
in comfort and had a Hannah Jane of their own 
to do all the work. Their existence during this 
period may have been somewhat Bohemian, but 
it was eminently enjoyable. They made the 
acquaintance of cultured people, some of whom 
might justly be called famous; their interests were 
broadened, and they were agreeably conscious of 
growth and progress. 

But alas, alas! Upon what foundation was this 
good fabric built? Money, mere money; rank 
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But dawn ends night, and wrong turns right 
And Shine-O makes all labor light -—— 
She shined the pans, and now ‘tis plain 
That life is bright for Hannah Jane. 





hard for him. 

Russell’s ‘‘ Hannah Jane’’ was drawn 
from life, and not without conscientious 
endeavor, but she was commercially and 
notartistically great. When Duncan Earle 
first saw her, among the shining pans of 
the Joneses’ kitchen, he threw an arm 
around Russeli’s shoulder and hugged 
him. 

«The limit!’’ he cried, ‘‘absolutely 
the limit. - Just let me carry her right 
across the street. The firm will be pleased 
beyond measure.”’ 

Russell ,protested that the picture was 
not finished, but Earle was already skip- 
ping nimbly down stairs with it. He 
came back radiant. The ‘‘czar’’—mean- 
ing, thereby, Mr. Charles Zenas Rhodes, 
the chief personage of the Shine-O Com- 
pany,—had been entirely captivated by 
Hannah Jane, and had talked of increas- 
ing the appropriation for spreading the 
pretty likeness broadcast throughout the 
land. 

Earle marched up and down the studio 
delivering -a eulogium on the picture, 
and occasionally stroking in characteristic 
fashion his wonderful and lustrous hair, 
which seemed on this occasion to emit 




















more sparks than usual. In the midst 
of this performance Lucille appeared, 
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commercialism! To be specific, it was built upon 
the name and fame of Shine-O. 

Russell was able to perceive that, even in the 
best of the old days, he had never felt secure, and 
that he had led as uneasy a life as a gambler; or, 
perhaps it would be fairer to say, as a peddler, 
whose excellent earnings for a single fortunate day 


give no guarantee against starvation the next week. . 


As a member of the great Shine-O machine, and 
backed by its seemingly inexhaustible treasury, he 
was in harmony with the spirit of the times. To 
change the figure, he was a little snowball im- 
bedded in a big one, and sharing in the advantage 
ofitsgiganticmomentum. Thus he rolled through 
the winter free from care. 

Duncan Earle rushed in and out of Russell's 
studio leaving sparks in his wake, as it were, like 
a shooting star. Energy, good cheer, and Shine-O 
poetry seemed to quiver and glitter in the atmos- 
phere, and mark his path. He was an infrequent 
visitor at the Russell home, and the artist wasted ten 
invitations upon him for everyone that was accepted. 

‘It’s your fault, little sister,’’ he said to Lucille, 
more than once. ‘‘You don't treat him very well, 
and that’s a fact. You hurt him; you make him 
feel like an inferior being.” 

‘‘He zs an inferior being,’’ she replied to the 
first of these remonstrances; ‘‘he’s a man.’’ 

‘He is a splendid fellow at heart,’’ Russell 
often asserted. ‘‘You don’t understand him. He 
lacks artistic education, but he does n't lack innate 
appreciation. What you mistake in him for cru- 
dity is really common sense; what you call vanity 
is splendid confidence."’ 

‘To a true artist,’’ responded Lucille, ‘‘every- 
thing zs what it seems. I am an impressionist, 
and, if a field of grass looks pink to me, I paint 
it that way.’’ ; 

These are but fragments of many conversations. 
It is necessary, however, to set down one of them 
more accurately. Lucille was in her brother's 
studio on a forenoon early if April. Russell, 
being well ahead on the Shine-O work, was busy 
with art; he was putting his soul into the only 
worthy task he had undertaken since September. 
It was a series of illustrations for a four-part story 
that was to appear in a magazine. Russell had 
obtained the work through a social meeting with 
the author. One of the pictures, substantially 
completed, stood on the easel. 

‘«Langdon,’’ said Lucille, who had sat quiet for 
many minutes, ‘‘that is a million times the best 
thing that you ever did.”’ 

Russell nodded slowly at the picture. 

‘‘True,’’ said he, ‘‘very true!’’ 

“If you can do a few things like that,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘there’1l be no more Hannah Jane.’’ 

‘‘Don't,’’ said Russell, shivering; ‘‘ you fright- 
en me. Isn't life all sunshine for Hannah Jane? 
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When Hannah Jane was: Jones’s cook, 
All cheerfulness her life forsook ; 
The Joneses’ kitchen was so dark 


But dawn ends night, and wrong turns right 
And Shine-O makes all labor light -— 
She shined. the pans, and now tis plain 
Against the stove her shins she'd bark. That life is bright for Hannah Jone. 
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Why, my dear sister, let us acknowledge our debt 
with humble gratitude. But for Hannah, I should 
never have made this picture. Besides,’’ he 
added,.more to himself than to her, ‘‘there’s 
another summer coming.”’ 

‘<I suppose Mr. Earle will want you to stay in 
town,’’ said she. 

Russell carefully dipped his brush, and then 
laid it down. 


‘«Lucille,’’ he said, ‘‘something in the tone of 


your last remark leads me to make a humble _re- 
quest. I expect Earle here in about nine minutes. 
You haven't seen him in three weeks.’’ 

‘«Really, I don’t remember,’’ said she. 

‘*He has a brother who is in business in Plain- 
field,’’ continued Russell, ‘‘and ‘the brother is 
sick, and in no end of trouble. Duncan has been 


going out there every evening, lately, taking care, 


of the sick man and of his business, and heaven 
knows whatelse. I guess he hasn’t-had much 
sleep, or much peace of mind, for he’s a sensitive 
fellow, and very fond’ of his brother. ~ Of ‘course, 
you could n’t make him admit that he is weary or 


worried, but he’s beginning to show it. Now, in. 


view of these facts, don’t you think you could get 
along to-day with the regular door-mat that I have 
provided for the use of my ordinary visitors, and 
permit Duncan to maintain the proper attitude of 
a man, or at least of a biped, in your presence? In 
short,—I hear him coming! Be kind to him, 
Lucille, for pity’s sake. Don’t walk on him to- 
day; he doesn’t like it. Just say you’ re very glad 
to see him, or something like that, and—’’ 

Earle entered, sailing fair before the usual gale 
of enthusiasm. In one of his hands he held a 
light overcoat by the middle of its back, and he 
was pulling from its’ pockets ‘the loose sheets of 
paper on which his verses and ideas were jotted 
down. 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Earle?’’ said Lucille, 
with the most delightful cordiality; ‘‘I’m very 
glad to see you.”’ 

The color flamed suddenly in Earle’s cheeks 
and ears and forehead. He did not drop his 
handful of papers; he merely forgot them, and 
they remained fluttering in the air, as he took 
Lucille’s hand,—a bit too hastily, perhaps, yet 
very reverently. 

«‘And life was bright for Duncan Earle—for 
about a minute,’’ muttered Russell, inaudibly. 
‘«O heaven, this is a hard world!’’ 

«‘I’ll run along, now,’’ said Lucille, turning 
from Earle toward the easel. ‘‘Langdon, don’t 
touch that picture again, except to bring out the 
girl’s hand. It’s all in the treatment of the shad- 
ow under it, of course. Otherwise the picture is 
right, absolutely right. I never thought that you 
would do such work again. I’ll be back in time 
for you to take me to luncheon. Good-by, Mr. 
Earle!"’ 

He opened the door for her, but she did 
not look at him as she passed out. Never- 
theless, he seemed to be greatly pleased 
to have rendered her even so small a 
service. A moment latet he was talking 
Shine-O, as if there was nothing else of 











any importance on this earth. Russell 
listened with not more than a third of his 
attention engaged. He was wondering 
by what subtle art Lucille had managed 
to cut Earle completely out of all share 
in her remarks about the good picture, 
and if it had been perceptible to the vic- 
tim; and, again, whether it was his own 
imagination, or the simple truth, that 
Earle was weakening under the strain of 
double toil and tenfold care. 

For many reasons it was eminently 
undesirable that Earle should wreck his 
health at this juncture. It was a busy 
time with Shine-O,—‘‘the time for you 
and me to make the hit of our lives,’’ 
Earle frequently told Russell. Yet, as 
the weeks went by, it, became painfully 
evident to the artist that the hit was 
not being made. The czar of all the 
Shine-O's was behaving badly. LEarle’s 
ideas were often ‘‘turned down’’ and 
Russell's bills were ‘‘held up,’’ because 
of dissatisfaction with the work.. The 
fault was Earle’s, for the man was surely 
breaking under -the ‘burden of a day's 
work in New York.and another in Plain- 
field every twenty-four hours, Yet the 
power in the man urged him forward, 
and his tremendous courage would not 








The billposter put it up thus 


let him own, or even perceive, that he 
was beaten. 
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“She viewed 
her image 
in a 
large mirror, 
mournfully ” 


Of course there was an individual in the Shine-O 
employ who would have been glad to sit at Mr. 
Earle’s desk and draw the salary thereunto apper- 
taining, even if that should involve Mr. Earle’s 
sitting on the curbstone and drawing no salary. 
This person began to remark sadly that Earle had 
deen a great man, that some of his early work was 
immense, and that it was queer how quickly a 
bright fellow could go to pieces. 

Russell learned of this state of affairs, and he 
warned his friend, but in vain. Earle was too 
sanguine, too sure of himself. He kept saying 
that his brother would be all right in a few days, 
and that, for himself, it would n't require twenty- 
four hours to get into condition. This was ex- 
pressed with a splendid dash and daring, but the 
artist beheld ruin moving up into the foreground 
of the picture. 

One afternoon, about the middle of May,— 
which was the coldest, dampest, most drizzling May 
ever known in this latitude, —Earle came hustling 
into the studio with a fine imitation of his charac- 
teristic energy. 

‘‘Well, old man,’’ he cried, ‘‘have you got 
"em done?’’ 

Russell turned from the picture on his drawing- 
board toward.a table on which were half a dozen 
sheets of Bristol board bearing sketches in pencil. 

‘‘No,’’ said he, slowly; ‘I’ve been puttering 
along—’’ 

He paused, and looked anxiously at Earle, not 
daring to tell him that he had not worked up the 
ideas because he knew that every one of the pic- 
tures would be rejected. 

‘‘Well, push em along,’’ said Earle, cheerily; 
‘«when we get that batch off our hands, we’ ll have 
nothing to worry us except the poster. Then we’ ll 
have a little rest.’’ 

‘What poster?’’ asked Russell. 

‘‘Did n't I tell you? The czar wants to plaster 
Harlem, and especially a line of boards that runs 
up toward Van Cortlandt Park. There’s to be 
some sort of military racket in the park week after 
next, and -half a million people will be up there, 
including all the Hannah Janes for miles around."’ 

He paused a moment, and steadied himself 
with a hand upon a drapery that hung from a 
spear. He ripped the drapery almost clear of its 
support, yet without noticing that he had done so. 

‘«]’'ve got a peach of an idea,”’ he said, straight- 
ening up; ‘‘I’ve been thinking it out all day. Just 
scratch this off in pencil while 1’m talking. This 
is the scheme: old Jones of Jones's flat has asked 
what sort of magical stuff it is that Hannah Jane 
uses to polish up everything so nicely, and Hannah 
has brought a pan and a cake of Shine-O into the 
parlor. She's polishing the pan, and old Jones is 
sitting there in wonder and admiration.”’ 

[Concluded on pages 370 to 373) 
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Stamina and 


“THI little gray cabin appears to be the birthplace of 

all your great men,"’ said an English writer who vis- 
ited America. Thousands of examples could easily be 
cited to warrant this assertion, for Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, 
Greeley, Weed, Dana, Whittier, Howells, Clemens, Depew, 
Rockefeller, Sage, Cyrus W. Field, Edison, Westinghouse, 


and Beecher are only types of hosts of men who, on farms 
and in country towns, have gained physiques, minds, and 
characters that have made them kings in whatever work 
they have undertaken. Seventeen of our presidents were 


from small towns and farms, and President Roosevelt, 
although city-born, has by precept, example, and demon- 
stration shown the good of getting next to nature, in 
characteristically strenuous fashion. , 

a +. 

‘It is rather curious to consider why so few native New 
Yorkers have become prominent,”’ says Charles F. Win- 
gate. ‘Ina published list of one hundred leading citizens 
of the metropolis, over ninety were shown to be country- 
bred. The leading divines, editors, doctors, artists, and 
business men came from other states, or from other 
lands. Is it from lack of mental or physical vigor that the 
city stock is distanced by these competitors? The same 
conditions exist in London, Paris, Berlin, and other Euro- 
pean cities, which are filled with strangers from the prov- 
inces, who, because of their greater energy and ability, 
supplant the city-bred men.” 

Replies from forty successful men, collated by a writer, 
show that only eight were born in cities. Of the remain- 
der, twenty-two were born on farms and ten in small vil- 


lages. The boyhood of the twenty-two was passed largely 
amid rural surroundings, three moving from farms to vil- 
lages while boys, but only one going then toacity. How- 
ever, at the average age of sixteen, all these successful men 
were in cities, trying ‘‘to make their fortune."’ 


Thus a great truth lies back of the Englishman's half 


jest. It reveals the sources of man’s power. Nature gives’ 


a life-draught that artificiality knows not how to brew. 
Our nation has become great through its newness, its near- 
ness to primitive conditions; through the opportunities 
that come from tapping the storehouses of nature at first 
Nand; and through such manly qualities as vigor, energy, 
and enthusiasm, which have been developed in overcom- 
ing natural conditions and living face to face with the real 


world. Our great cities would decay from their own un- 
natural conditions were it not for the constant streams of 
fresh, honest, vigorous manhood and womanhood con- 
stantly flowing in from the suburbs and the country at 
large. ‘The artificial human crop will no more supply the 
demand than hothouses will supply the food of the world. 
The sun-kissed fields and wind-purified hills must always 
be relied on for men and bread. 

There are many reasons for the greater success of coun- 
try boys. The stamina of the forest, the streams, the hills, 


and the valleys is in their veins; each has more iron in 
his blood; his fiber is firmer, and his staying power greater 


than those of a delicate or flabby city youth, reared amid 
unnatural surroundings, in a wilderness of brick and 
stone. The chemic forces of the soil, air, and sunshine be- 
come a part of his very constitution. 

a a 


The freely-circulating ozone breathed in great inspira- 
tions during muscular effort gives him lasting lung power. 
Plowing, hoeing and mowing add vigor to his muscles. 
The farm is a gymnasium,—a manual training school. 
The hated chores not only give him exercise, but also de- 
velop his practical powers and ingenuity. He must make 
implements or toys that he cannot afford to buy, or cannot 
readily procure. He must run, adjust, and repair many 
machines. He is a stranger to no mechanical principle or 
tool, and in an emergency he always has a remedy that 
makes him a ‘‘handy man”"’ in any occupation. 

Untold benefit, besides mere physical health and man- 
ual dexterity, is derived from the life of a country boy. He 
lives closer to nature, in constant touch with the creating 
power which brings forth all that is natural and real. He 
touches the truth of being as a city boy never does. Heis 
in a perpetual school of reality, for the everchanging 


clouds, the panorama of landscapes, and the seasons’ 
phenomena teach him secrets, and wake in him a wide 
understanding of life, if he but open his mind to their im- 
pressions. He gets his ideas of grandeur from the mighty 
sweep of alternating valleys and hills. ‘He ‘learns sub- 
limity from the mountains’ aspiring reachtoward. the’ 
elouds. He absorbs peace. and tranquility. from deep, 
winding rivers. The power of :natural forces‘ he: feels in 
rushing storms, and hears in the crash of thunder; ,Provi- 
dence appears to him in a thousand ways in ‘theingenious 
provisions for insect, plant, and animal life. ,, Love teaches 
its le.son in the maternity of dumb animals. ° 

He lives in the’ wonderful ‘laboratory’ of the Great 
Chemist, where he can watch the processes working mira- 


cles in the soil, calling out from the*black earth the most 
exquisite colors and odors of flowers and: herbs, food for 


man and beast, and timber for manifold uses. » The un- 
folding of buds, the storing of juices i in fruits; the develop- 
ment of fiber in plants and trees, the activitiesiof bees, and 
of birds and other animals, and the use and ‘handling of 
every kind of material,—all these things afford one long 


course in practicality. These are some of the sources of 








Power 


the country boy's stamina, his superior knowledge of 
everyday things, and his fitness for every emergency. 

‘The very freedom of the country boy who roams through 
the forest and over the hills and valleys, without let or 
hindrance, is a powerful factor in character-building, in 
stamina-forming. 

“The fields and forests are his playground; the barn, 
his race-course; the. trout brook, his private preserve; the 
steers and the colts, his co-workers. His gymnasium is in 
the mows of the barn, or in the woodshed. He is not 
cabined, cribbed, or confined; his horizon is not the sky- 
line made by rows of brick blocks. He sees the sun rise 
above the summits in the east and set behind the everlast- 
ing hills in the west." 

The superior training in economy, in frugality, in in- 
dustry, and in initiative which a country boy gets becomes 
a powerful factor in his progress. He has more self-reli- 
ance and greater self-faith than a city boy; he believes he 
can do what he undertakes. He feels equal to the'situa- 


tion,—master of ‘his task,—because of his reserve: power. ' 


How often does this mighty reserve rush to the:assist- 
ance of a lawyer at the bar, reinforce a physician or sur- 
geon in a supreme trial of his skill, and support a merchant 
in a great commercial panic! In any crucial emergency of 
state, or government, or private business, if we could an- 
alyze the genius which saves the day in a crisis, we should 
find that a previous, homely country life plays a promi- 
nent part in it. What would men like Washington, Sher- 
man, Lincoln, Sheridan, Grant, or Webster have done in 
perilous situations, when the destiny of a nation depended 
upon them, without nerves of whip-cord and frames of 
iron, which could have been produced only in the country? 

,One's character and fiber partake of the quality of his 
surroundings. People of mountainous countries have al- 
ways been great lovers of liberty, and possessed of strength 
and solidity of character. The mountains teach stability 
and grandeur; the ocean, ‘immensity and change; the 
plains, broadness, catholicity, and generosity. 

a a 

If one had the power to analyze the members of congress 
at Washington, he could reproduce the mountains, the 
valleys, the lakes, the meadows, the hills of their native 
states through the effect these things have had in shaping 
their lives. The story of a state, its legends, and its poetry 
would all be found interwoven in the tissue of each man’s 
mind, and their influence could be traced in every fiber of 
his being. You would be able to distinguish the stern 
men of the old Granite State from the suave representa- 
tives of the Sunny South. Webster's friends used to say 
that they could feel the granite rock of New England, the 
swaying of its forests, and the grit of its hilly soil, in his 
speeches in congress. The brooks, the meadows, the 
snowdrifts, the keen, biting air, the flowers, the birds, and 
the scenes amid which his youth was spent all contributed 
to his eloquence, and added force to his reasoning. ‘ The 
fiery, flowery eloquence of Clay bespoke a different at- 
mosphere. 

Nature makes us pay a heavy price for shutting ourselves 
up in cities, where we cannot inhale her sweet breath, or 
learn the secret of power from her mountains, streams, 
valleys, forests, lakes, and hills. She is the great teacher 
of the world, developer of mankind, and invigorator of the 
race. She holds balm for all our ills, and he who shuts 
himself out from her sweet influence must forever be 
dwarfed in some part of his manhood, have his horizon 
limited, and his muscle, nerve, stamina, and staying pow- 
ers partially undeveloped. 

The tendency of city life is to deteriorate physical and 
moral manhood. There is more refinement, but less vigor 
in city life; more culture and grace, but less hardihood. 
The grit and pluck of the world have ever come from the 
country. The noises, unnaturalness, and perpetual excite- 
ment and undue stimulation of city life tend to impair the 
nervous system seriously. Many a city young man’s 
health is totally wrecked, and his whole career.dwarfed or 
hampered by these artificial conditions. This difference 
between urban and rural health is immeasurable, and, 
since success, happiness, and moral vigor depend upon 
physical soundness and bodily vigor, a part of every year 
should be spent in the country. No one can afford to take 
the chances of personal deterioration which come from 
living constantly in a city. Think of breathing fora life- 
time the air of a city, satutated with all sorts of gases and 


«spoisonous fumes, and of inhaling the smoke from factories, 


the unhealthy exhalations of a million human beings, and 


tens of thousands of ahimals! Compare this vitiated, life- ; 


less, poisoned air with the crisp, tonic, invigorating atmos- 
phere of the country, pure and fresh from the laboratgry 
of the Great Chemist, untouched by disease, untainted by 
the breath of infection. 


a a 


A great many men who have come to cities, after living 
in the country for years, wonder at their general deteriora- 
tion,. physically.and mentally. They are not-conscious of 
any lack of effort to live straight, clean lives, but the, un- 
natural conditions of cities. have been slowly undermining 
their character, :physical stamina, and mental fiber, and 
there is a general letting-down of standards. Some inci- 
dent—perhaps meeting a fresh, unspoiled friend from the 
old home,—makes them realize that something has gone 
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out of their lives, something practically helpful and inspir- 
ing. Innocence has been traded for knowing worldliness, 
frankness for deceptive policy, kindliness for cringing 
subservience, and charity and helpfulness for brutal in- 
difference. They did not mean to change so, but contrast 
flashes truth to the blindest eye, and in their horror and 
soul-sickness at the discovery they yearn for the old, real 
country life, and the genuineness that has gone out of 
their hearts forever. 
a “A 


What does a city youth see or hear that is wholly natu- 
tal? The rattle of cars and heavy wagons over the pave- 
ments, the screeching of whistles, and the roar of machinery 
are all artificial, unnatural sounds, and t)-ey are dinned 
into his ears from birth until death. He rarely listens to 
the myriad voices of nature, the song of birds, the bab- 
bling of brooks, or the soughing of the wind in the pines. 
In cities all the objects seen are artificial, and all the lines 
are masses of bricks, stones, and mortar, formed into 
sharp angles which obtrude everywhere, instead of the 
graceful curves of streams, hillsides, and foliage. What 
beauty exists is man-made and conventional; and all this 
—in America, at least,—is yet so rare, so mixed with ugli- 
ness, that it must be sought diligently to be found. 

What is there natural in the human relations of a city? 
One meets a rushing mass of humanity fighting for the 
right of way on walks, platforms, and cars. One struggles 
against these other strugglers, all alive with the worst of 
passions, in streets, stores, offices, and public conveyan- 
ces. Buying and selling, and business and pleasure are 
but struggles between human beings. Every natural good 
impulse is apt to be ground out in the contest for com- 
fort, for power, for life. 

A city boy is apt to becomeacynic. Asarule, he isnot 
as sincere, and has not the sturdy honesty of purpose and 
the rugged straightforwardness of the country boy. 

The very abundance of a city youth's intellectual op- 
portunities often proves a disadvantage, tending to dissi- 
pation of mental energy. On the other hand, in this age 
of books, and schools, and libraries, a country boy who is 
not able to secure an education must be deficient in will 
power, determination, or some essential success-quality, 
the lack of which would handicap him, no matter what 
his opportunities or environment. 

A city boy, brought up where great things are coming 
to pass right before his eyes every day, is apt to become 
opportunity-blind; he cannot see the chances near him; 
whereas, a country boy learns to make the most of little 
chances which a city boy would ignore. 

William Dean Howells says: ‘‘But we find that it 
is not the child born amidst the refining and ennobling in- 
fluences who most feels them. It is some child born as 
far as possible from them, in the depths of the woods, or 
amidst the solitude of hills, who comes up to the city and 
knows its grandeur for his own, the mate of his swelling 
soul, the companion of his high ambition. He, and not 
that other child, native to the home of civilization, is heir 
to its light. It is the alien born who takes the torch from 
it, and runs forward, and some other, equally remote and 
obscure in origin, receives the sacred fire from him.’ 

* oe 


The New York ‘‘Times,”’ in commenting on this, lays 
the blame on the familiarity of city boys with all arts and 
culture, so that no element appeals to them as an object 
of a life passion. A country boy, fresh and eager, per- 
haps filled with a longing for one kind of artistic expres- 
sion alone, throws himself with his whole soul into that 
line, and rises to eminence, while his city brother dallies 
with all, feeling mild pleasure, but having no great, cre- 
ative purpose. 

It is perfectly natural that a boy on a farm should dream 
of great opportunities in cities; that he should chafe amid 
what seems to him narrowing and forbidding surround- 
ings; that his restless ambition should picture the great 
triumphs of cities as compared with the possibilities of 
villages or farms. He thinks he is throwing away his time 
among the rocks, in the forest, and on the hard soil. He 
should realize that the granite hills, the mountains, and 
the brooks, which he looks upon as stumbling-blocks in 
his path to success, are every moment registering their 
mighty potencies in his constitution, and are putting iron 
into his blood and stamina into his veins which will make 
his future success all the more certain. He should realize 
that he is storing up energy in his brain.and muscles, and 


bottling up forces which may be powerful factors in’ 


shaping the nation’s destiny later, or which may furnish 
backbone to keep, the Ship of State from foundering on 
the rocks. , He should realize that the reserve power stored 
up in the country reappears in our successful bankers, 
lawyers," merchants, railroad men, and statesmen.- He 
should never loose sight of the fact that the greatest good 


fortune that could befall him is the boon of being born: 


and reared in the country. .He should remember that it 
isin rural life that he must store up the energy and reserve 
power ‘which will enable him’to battle with the grinding, 
competing forces of city life, if at last he yields to the 
temptation to live, and work, and struggle with.men alone, 
and not with nature, whose reward is sure, while human 
prizes elude thousands just as eager as the few who grasp 
them after long toil and sacrifice. 
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Administration 





that of the assistant secretary. This 
is also filled by a young man, Benja- 





several decades, but especially so 
since our youngest president took 
his office. ‘Our youngest senator’’ 
and ‘‘our youngest representative’’ 
have been long and noisily with us, 


Seizes the prompt occasion,—makes the thought 
Start into instant action; and at once 
Plans and performs, resolves and executes. 






min F. Barnes. Beginning as an 
ambitious high school boy in a New 
Jersey village, he reached a White 
House-position at the same age as 
did his superior officer. Just before 


The keen spirit 


MORE 





and no competitor for such laurels 
ever yielded his claim to them until 
a new election took place. Never 
did a man carry more of the spirit 
of youth into his maturity than does 
Theodore Roosevelt. His high hope, 
his daring and his vigor grow even 
stronger with his years, and, above 
all else, the greatest heritage that 
youth can leave to later life abides 
with him and increases continually: 
it is sincerity. 

The office most intimately con- 
nected with that of the President is, 
of course, that of his secretary. This 
has been filled nearly always by men 
comparatively young. George B. 
Cortelyou, the newly-appointed sec- 
retary of commerce and labor, was 
born in 1862. He isthe third presi- 
dent’s secretary who has been raised 
to a cabinet position. 

As secretary to the President, 
Mr. Courtelyou has had to exercise 
unbounded discretion, tact, firmness, 
and alertness. To be the mouth- 
piece of a president to the press is 
an office requiring diplomacy of a 
high order. This and the ener- 
gies of young manhood are the 
qualifications with which he takes 
his portfolio, All the details of his 
new department will come under the 
immediate supervision of the new 
commissioner of labor, James R. 
Garfield. Surely no more popular 
appointment could have been made 
than that of both officials. Mr. Gar- 
field has had one great difficulty to 
combat ix iife. He is the son of a great man. Few individuals confronted 
with this obstacle ever overcome it. But somehow the spirit that took 
his father from the towpath has descended in part to the son. He is 
thirty-seven years old. 

Young Mr. Garficld made a very good record in the Ohio senate. He 
possesses a very important gift for a young legislator,—modesty,—and his 
influence grew with his term of service. Afterwards, as one of the national 
civil service commission, he was instrumental in aiding the reform that is 
gradually being brought about by that department. As commissioner of la- 
bor he will have enormous opportunities for good or for mischief. Of course 
no harm could arise save through mistake, but the damage to national in- 
terests would not be lessened by being unintentional. The work of the 
new dep:rtment may be roughly divided into three classes: first, the exten- 
sion of national trade and commercial ideas to the ends of the earth, —what 
a work! second, the adjustment of labor difficulties; and, third unearthing 
the workings of trusts. 

The vacancy of the post of president's secretary caused by Mr. Cor- 
telyou’s appointment has been filled by William Loeb, Jr., who came 
to Washington with Mr. Roosevelt, to whom he was secretary when the 
President was governor of New York. Mr. Loeb has always been known, 
in Washington, as ‘‘ Roosevelt's right-hand man.’” The phrase means a 
great deal. To assume all the drudgery, the petty official details and an- 
noyances of tc most energetic chief magistrate we have ever had, means 
that a man must not only have a genius for hard work, but also a head that 
nothing can heat. Mr. Loeb has already proved that he possesses both 
these characteristics. Nothing ever seems to disturb his stolid, burly, 
German exterior. He is now thirty-six years of age. 

Next in importance to Mr. Loeb’s position, in direct line of office, is 
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the Spanish-American War he be- 
came McKinley's official stenog- 
rapher. That momentous and busy 
time brought to light the capacity 
for work of all the President's assis- 
tants, and on account of Mr. Barnes's 
worth the President made him execu- 
tive clerk. Two years later, he was 
raised to his present office. 

Very much akin to the position 
of President's secretary, in point of 
relative rank, is that of the assistant 
secretary of state. The present in- 
cumbent of that office, Francis B. 
Loomis, was born in Ohio, in 1861. 
After he was graduated from the col- 
lege in his native town, Marietta, he 
left the West and became a reporter 
on the New York ‘‘Tribune.’’ Since 
then he has been, successively, state 
librarian of Ohio, consul at St 

tienne, France, editor of the Cin- 
cinnati ‘‘Tribune,’’ and minister to 
Venezuela and to Portugal. He left 
Lisbon to accept his present appoint- 
ment. His public life has been a 
marked instance of the reward of 
hard work. As assistant secretary of 
state his duties are manifold and 
interesting. He has immediate con- 
trol of all relations with the diploma- 
tic and consular officials, and in the 
absence of his chief becomes the 
acting secretary of state. 

In the treasury department the 
high offices are held, almost without 

a exception, by men comparatively 
young. The two assistant secre- 
taries of the treasury, equal in rank, 
are extremely youthful for positions 

of such importance. Milton E. Ailes was appointed in 1901, at the age of 
thirty-four. Robert B. Armstrong, the youngest man who ever filled the 
office, was born in 1873. Ailes rose from being an assistant messenger in the 
department near whose head he now stands. His career is a noteworthy 
example of dogged persistence. From the lowest grade in the department 
he has won his way, step by step, mainly through civil service examinations 
and always by merit, and it took him only the comparatively short time of 
twelve years to reach his present position, From a farm where he was 
born, in Ohio, he attended school at the nearest village. As soon as he was 
graduated he went to Washington; and, while still a messenger, he attended 
law school evenings and was admitted to the bar. Recently Mr. Ailes 
resigned this post to become vice president and director of the Riggs 
National Bank, one of the oldest banking institutions in Washington. 

The career of his predecessor, William B. Howell, has been very simi- 
lar to that of Mr. Ailes. Mr. Howell went from a business college to the 
treasury and passed the first civil service examination ever held in the 
department. He only gained a petty clerkship at first, but by further ex- 
aminations he passed through grade after grade, becoming secretary to four 
different assistant secretaries of the treasury, and finally assistant secretary. 
In 1899, ‘at the age of thirty-five, he was appointed by the late President 
McKinley to the position of United States general appraiser, at a salary of 
seven thousand, five hundred dollars. This is the highest place in the cus- 
toms service, and in remuneration it ranks next to that of a cabinet officer. 

The most recently appointed assistant secretary, the boyish-looking 
Robert B. Armstrong, is one of the most interesting men in the government 
service. He seems to have a genius for mastering difficulties and turning 
them to his own use in furthering his aims. He was born on a farm near 
Des Moines. When he finished his. course at the public schools, he wanted 
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to the Iowa State College. His father had other plans. The. boy 
refore went and worked his own way. In his junior year he fell from 
yp of a college building upon a pile of stones. When he began to re- 
s health he determined to engage in newspaper work and earn 
n | money to pay the college authorities for the expense of his illness. 
ft the hospital before he was well, walked to the.nearest town, and 
e a printer's devil. Of course he did not remain so long. He soon 
; debt of honor, and, at the same time, made up his studies and 
Ww raduated with his class. 
Soon afterwards Mr. Armstrong did newspaper work in Des Moines. 
inusual ability there attracted attention and he was called to Chicago. 
While with the Chicago ‘‘Record’’ he was sent to a point on the Chicago 
Northwestern Railroad, On the way he picked up some news and at 
ext station left the train to telegraph his ‘‘find’’ to the paper. When 
he finished, his train had left, and, while waiting for the next, he planned 
phone for trains which could be instantly attached to the wires of a 
He informed the railroad officials of his invention and they asked 
demonstrate its efficiency. He did so; they accepted it, put the 
nto operation over their entire route, and, in recognition:of his ser- 
ffered him the position of advertising manager at a salary in advance 
he was getting. This, however, he refused, for he had already 
ed his engagement with Secretary Leslie M. Shaw. . 
When he first went to Washington as Mr. Shaw's private secretary, 
nstrong noted that the work of the treasury department was greatly re- 
by the length of time it took to distribute the mail. The correspond- 
; so bulky that the morning mail would not be fully distributed 
afternoon. The problem was the more serious because the depart- 
usiness consists mainly of correspondence. The situation was not 
ng faced by Mr. Armstrong before he was master of it. He invented a dis- 
trib system by means of electric time stamps, so that’letters reached 
their destination within an hour after their arrival at the department. 


His Reply to “Coin’s Financial School*® Won the President’s Recognition 


\nother man remarkable for his coolness is William B. Ridgely, 
mptroller of the currency, who is just the age of the President. He is 
vestern man. His characteristic of level-headed, forceful quiet has 
im to be trusted implicitly by business men throughout the coun- 
ke Mr. Roosevelt, he has had to overcome the enervating effects of 
be rn to a considerable estate. Hecomes of a long line of bankers 
talists. The success of both the President and the comptroller is 
it hard work is partisan to no condition in its rewards. 
director of the mint, George E.: Roberts, is a man not yet in mid- 
From a printer's devil in an obscure newspaper office to a state 
prit ; a long step, but Mr. Roberts had taken'it before he was hardly 
ut of his boyhood. He first attracted attention in the early nineties, by 
ind complete reply to ‘*Coin’s Financial School.’’, By making 
he rendered an invaluable service to the Republican party. 
lay, in 1898, Mr. McKinley was talking to Representative J. P. 
Do er, of Iowa. 
Who is this man Roberts out in your country, who writes so marvel- 
finance ?”’ asked the President. 
He is one of the ablest men in the country,’’ replied the congressman. 
Would n't he make a good director of the mint ?’’ 
He’s just the man you want,’’ answered Mr. Dolliver, and in one 
the Fort Dodge editor heard the first result of the conversation 
rough a telegram offering him the position. 
Che newest bureau in the treasury department is that of national stand- 
[Immediately upon its organization, a year ago last July, Professor S. 
ratton, a man still in the thirties, was called from the chair of physics 
University of Illinois and placed in charge of the office. He is cus- 


onstructor, and tester of all national, commercial, and scientific 
tandards of weights and measures, 


The choice was undoubtedly a wise 
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one. Besides being a capable and accurate investigator, Professor Stratton 
is obliging and painstaking to an unusual degree, an extremely fortunate 
faculty, for the duties of his office require his services to be at the disposal, 
on request, of any scientific or educational society, business firm, corporation, 
or private individual. 

John E. Wilkie, chief of the secret service bureau, has been, by turns, a 
reporter, banker, editor, steamship owner, and student of criminology. It 
was his zeal and success in this latter branch of useful research that attracted 
the attention of Secretary Gage, and, just at the beginning of the Spanish- 
American War,—just in time for the great opportunity of his life,—he was 
appointed to his present position. Mr. Wilkie’s work during the war was 
of inestimable value. He organized, with wonderful celerity, a corps of spe- 
cial emergency officers, and succeeded in unearthing and thwarting every 
plot of Spanish agents in this country, driving a number to Canada, and 
capturing many spies. 


He Toiled All Night to Finish the Briefs in an Important Local Law Case 


The commissioner of patents, Frederick I. Allen, is just past forty. He 
is eminently the man for the place, keen, decisive, hard-headed, perfectly 
unprejudiced, and yet with the tendency toward cynicism which is so often 
a habit of a personality which has won nothing save through hard work. 
But one rule for success he believes in, and that istoil. He is fond of say- 
ing that all the geniuses he ever knew took to drink. 

‘<I believe,’’ said he, once, ‘‘that every man is born into the world 
with a potential capacity for exerting one hundred pounds of force every 
day for three hundred and sixty-five days in the year. Somedo so. Others 
will exert fifty pounds, or twenty-five, and for only two hundred or one 
hundred days. After a short time, each man falls into his class.’’ 

The chief clerk of the department, Charles M. Irelan, was born in 1861. 
His rise from a four-hundred-dollar clerkship is typical of many another 
boy’s success in the office. 

The work of the civil service commission, like that of the patent office, 
consists largely in unprejudiced examination with a view to determining 
worth. The practical work of the department is coming more and more to 
be placed in the, hands of youth, and it is growing constantly. There are 
1,128 local boards, employing officially 3,723 persons in various places in 
the United States, and they consist mainly of college graduates who are 
comparatively young. 

There are sixty-two persons connected with the commission at Washing- 
ton,and the chief examiner is Abram Ralph Serven. He was born, in 1862, 
on a New York farm. He had to leave school at the age of fifteen, but he 
determined to go to college. He became an errand boy in a bakery, then a 
clerk in a grocery, then a traveling salesman, and worked until he had the 
necessary money. He was graduated at Hamilton College, studied law, 
and opened an office in Waterloo, New York. Then his great opportu- 
nity came. He managed to secure an important local law case for a pow- 
erful New York firm. Upon the day that he took charge of it, the case 
reached a crisis, and certain papers had to be made ready almost at once, 
but Mr. Serven found that he had one night in which to prepare them. 
With an assistant, he sat down to complete the work in twelve hours. At 
midnight his amanuensis broke down under the strain. The young lawyer 
toiled on; that meant only double the work for him, but it was to be done, 
and he did it. The papers arrived in New York on time, and in perfect 
order, to the great surprise and delight of the firm, and the case was won. 
Some time after that a member of the firm happened to meet Colonel 
Daniel S. Lamont, who asked him if he could recommend a young man 
who was capable of hard work and not afraid of it, for the post of civil ser- 
vice examiner. The grateful client did not have to think twice. He men- 
tioned Mr. Serven with great zeal, and the young man was appointed. 
Among the members of the board of examiners the man most intimately 
associated with the chief is George R. Wales, who is just Mr.:Serven’s age. 

The government printing office, the largest printing office in the world, 
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has four thousand employees, and two thirds ot 
them are under the age of forty. The executive 
officer of the department is the foreman of print- 
ing. The man recently appointed to this office, 
Oscar J. Ricketts, is thirty-four years of age. He 
was born on a farm in Coles County, Illinois, 
Lincoln’s own county. The boy’s earliest ambi- 
tion was awakened by association with the great 
president's memory. His father had been a close 
early friend of Lincoln, and the son needed no 
better heritage to make his way in life. While in 
his middle teens, he walked several miles to the 
neighboring village each day to learn the printer’s 
trade. When he had mastered it, at the end of 


two years, his father bought the paper for him 


upon which he had worked. The boy kept the 
editorship for three years, and then bought a larger 
paper. At the end of a year he secured an oppor- 
tunity to do piece-work in the government printing 
office. By working eight hours a day and studying 
most of the night, he was soon graduated at 
Georgetown University. At the same time he rose 
constantly in the office, and, in 1897, when Public 
Printer Frank W. Palmer needed a private secre- 
tary, Mr. Ricketts was chosen because of his 
remarkable acquaintance with all the details of 
the department. Then he became foreman. 

Among the many young men in the department 
of agriculture, one especially notes the interesting 
personalities and work of Gifford Pinchot, the 
national forester, and Frank H. Hitchcock, chief 
of the division of foreign markets. 

Mr. Pinchot was born in 1865. From boyhood 
he has been profoundly interested in what is now 
his life-work, and, after his graduation from Yale 
in 1889, he visited nearly every country in Europe, 
studying his profession. The work he has had to 
do since our colonies were established is as widely 
varied as it is interesting. The details of the office 
require his personal attention, and often his per- 
sonal inspection. He is needed occasionally, not 
only in various places throughout the United 
States, but also in the South Sea Islands, in Ha- 
waii, and in Alaska, His duties are to advise and 
assist all who may ask as to the best means of 
utilizing and caring for forest lands, to investigate 
forest fires, to test the durability and strength of 
wooden building materials, and to oversee the 
national forest reserves. 

Mr. Hitchcock is only thirty-five years old and 
went to Washington directly from Harvard, in 
1891. In his constant and steady rise to his 
present position, he may or may not have been 
aided by his college training, but certainly one 
cannot find in it a suggestion of the political influ- 
ence of a powerful university, for his appointment 
was gained as the result of a competitive examina- 
tion, and, at the age of twenty-nine, he became 
the chief of his division. 

In the minds of the laity the commission of fish 
and fisheries is usually associated with the forestry 
bureau, simply because they both either suggest 
or represent recreation. The work of neither 
office, however, has much to do with sport. Their 
objects are, above all else, the practical welfare 
of the nation. George M. Bowers, the commis- 
sioner of fish and fisheries, is just out of the thir- 
ties. He entered the service of the commission 
in 1896, and in two years he was made the head 
of the department. For the prosecution of his 
work under his present organization he has thirty- 
four stations throughout the country, five fish- 
distributing cars, two steamships, and a sailing 
vessel. 

The career of Herbert Putnam, the librarian of 
congress, who was born in 1861, is too well known 
to need recalling. It is, however, an illustration 
of the fact that the world will force a man eventu- 
ally into his right niche. 

In the congress whose final session closed on the 
third of last March, one of every five representatives 
was born since the Civil War. In the senate the 
proportion was not so marked. In the extra session 
of the congress called on the fifth of March, Utah 
made the most remarkable showing. Both her 
senators were barely forty. Indiana comes next 
in proportion. The increasing prominence of 
Albert J. Beveridge’s figure in the senate has be- 
come a subject of national interest. In the house 
the same state has sent to the new congress Fred- 
erick K. Landis, who was born in 1874. .Texas and 
Illinois have a representative apiece born in 1875. 

All the stories of young men in any branch of 
government service are the same in one particu- 
lar, —they all tell of American boys tossed out into 
the world and falling on their feet. How distinc- 
tive a national characteristic it is!—how impor- 
tant, and how promising! 
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HI ALLORAN foresaw that it might be late 

Saturday evening before Miss Davies 
and he could return to Evanston, so he ar- 
ranged with another member of the crew 
to stand his watch from ten to midnight; 
and then, knowing nothing of what might be be- 
fore them, the two young people set out on their 
search for George. 

Picture a tenement far out on the North Side, — 
one of the thousands of smoke-colored buildings, 
—somewhere on an obscure street discouragingly 
like dozens of other streets. Outside the tenement, 
an electric light (for it was six o’clock, and dark, 
on this autumn day, ) threw its flare on an uneven 
cedar block pavement, worn into ruts and holes 
that had given up, hopeless of repair, to mud and 
filth; on obscure little tailor shops, and masquer- 
ade-costume shops, and dirty tobacco shops with 
windows hung full of questionable prints; on an 
itinerant popcorn-and-peanut man, who had sta- 
tioned his glass-inclosed cart on the corner and 
was himself sitting on the curbstone, the picture 
of disgust with life; on a prosperous red brick 
building, also on the corner, a building that shed 
light and comfort from half a dozen broad windows, 
announcing itself, by its curtained inner door and 
its black-and-gilt signs, to be Hoffman’s sample 
room. So much for the neighborhood! Within 
the tenement, up three flights, was an apartment of 
two rooms, where lived Mrs. Craig, with herdaughter 
and her son, who bore the name of Bigelow. 

Lizzie was sewing; her mother, home for supper 
in the intermission between the work of afternoon 
and evening, was taking off her hat. 

‘Is the fire going, Lizzie?’’ 

The girl shook her head-without looking up. 

«« How did I know you were coming home now?”’ 

«It is six o’ clock.”’ 

‘«Well, how do you suppose I’m ever going to 
get my work done if I have to make fires for you? 
Where's George, I’d like to know? That’s his 
business, anyway.”’ 

Mrs. Craig, also wondering where George was, 
went to the next room, and built the fire herself. 

A few moments later Halloran knocked at the 








Chapter Ill.—Ceorge and His Troubles 








door, and Miss Davies and he were admit- 
ted. While Miss Davies was opening the 
subject, and trying, with the utmost del- 
icacy, to obtain the confidence of this 
woman, —trying to show, by simple, honest 
words, how sincerely she and Mr. Halloran were 
interested in George, a small, wizened-faced boy 
with thin legs was hiding in a doorway across the 
street, watching with keen little eyes for their exit, 
and pondering, with a keen little mind, on their 
probable next move. 

Miss Davies was beginning to wonder if she had 
not overestimated the difficulty of talking with 
Mrs. Craig. Or was it the present topic that made 
it a little easier? She had come with no offers of 
food or clothes, or coal for the fire, but only to 
talk about George, and to see if she and the young 
man with her might not, by giving their time and 
interest, make the search easier, But the woman 
knew no more about it than they did. 

««It was early last week,’’ she explained, speak- 
ing quietly, in a voice that had been worked to a 
dead level by long habitual restraint. ‘‘He went 
off to work as usual, after dinner, and said he would 
be back to supper. I don’t know where he can 
be. He has never been a bad boy.”’ 

Lizzie, now that so much trouble was going on 
about George, began to feel unusually sorrowful 
herself, —-was even moved to tears, and had to 
go into the other room and bustle about getting 
supper ready before she could control her feelings. 

«Mr. Halloran thought the best thing would be 
to go out and search for him,’’ said Miss Davies. 
«And he thought you could help—’’ She turned 
to him, and finished by saying, ‘‘Won’t you ex- 
plain to Mrs. Craig?’’ 

‘‘Can you tell us,’’ he responded, ‘‘of some 
place in the neighborhood that George has been 
in the habit of going to?—some place where he 
has friends?’’ 

Mrs. Craig shook her head. 

‘«No, when he was not working he was almost 
always at home,’ 

‘‘But surely he has acquaintances. You see, 
Mrs. Craig, we must have some place to start from."’ 
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him. They were still talking about it when they 
joined the woman on the sidewalk, and then the 


“threé walked ‘together to the second cortier,: talk- 


ing it over and over.again. Mrs. Craig was begin- 
ning to discover’that the young people were thor- 


{oughly interested in herand in her boy. There was 


no gracious down-reaching here, no lending a kind 


‘hand to the unfortunate, but just a young woman 


who ' believed’she could help, and a young man 
who knew .a little of. what it all meant; in; short, 


‘here ,were two real persons, who said little and 


meant’ more. She was not afraid, as she looked 
at them, that they would pray for her, loudly and 
zealously, kneeling on the floor of her'own ‘tene- 
ment rooms. She was even inclined to wonder, 
looking out at them across her own sea of troubles, 
what life was to hold for them. 

Something of this. last.thought got into her man- 
ners,. as: she'took their hands at parting; indeed, 
her reserve so nearly broke that she gave them— 


_nhot singly, but the\two of them together, —a look 
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that brought a faint blush to:'the young woman's 
cheek, and to her mind other thoughts than George 
and his difficulties, —thoughts that disturbed - her, 
a little later, when she and Halloran were walking 
toward the Settlement, ‘so foolish and trivial were 
they beside the.realities of the scene that had 
passed,—thoughts that were resolutely put from 
her mind. 

At the Settlement steps she lingered a moment. 
» «T wish I were*going with you,’’. she said, hes- 
itating. ‘‘ There is ‘pride in the family, and George 


you blamed him or looked down on him, he would 
He has always been 


never come back with you. 





"“*Can you tell us of some place where George has been going?’” 


hard to reach, and I think it is because of a rough 
sort of sensitiveness.’’ Was it unreasonable that 
she should wish to continue handling this case, just 
now when tact was so urgently needed ?—or that 
she should give Halloran a hint of the best course 
to take with the boy ? 

‘I don’t blame him,’’ he replied; ‘‘the way 
to help him is to make him feel like somebody. 
If you once let him get to thinking that he is good 
for nothing, he will run down hill fast. Jimmie 
McGinnis, now, will take all the knocks you can 
give him, and go right on turning his pennies; he 
will be in the city council yet."’ 

She nodded, for she saw that he understood. 
He turned away to begin the search, walking over 
to the car line. As he sat down in the first trailer, 
a small boy ran alongside the rear car and swung 
himself aboard, hurriedly drawing in a pair.of thin 
legs after him. 

Through gloomy Kinzie Street walked Halloran, 
when he had reached the river district, and after 
him, half a block or more, followed the thin legs. 
He got to the bridge by the Northwestern Station, 
crossed over, and looked around for a means of 
descent to the wharves. After a moment he saw, 
in the shadow of a brick building,—a building 
that was a South Water Street market in front, a 
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factory in the upper half, and a tug office behind, 
—what seemed to be a break in the railing. He 
crossed to it, and found, sure enough, a narrow 
stairway, covered with mud and slime, and lead- 
ing down toward the oily surface of the river. It 
was curious,—he had crossed the bridge a hun- 
dred times, but it had never occurred to him that 
there was any life below the street, or that men 
came and went down there on the strip of wharf, 
so narrow that it seemed little more than a fender 
for the’ buildings that backed on the river. Pick- 
ing his way carefully, to avoid slipping, he walked 
down. 

Not far away, in the basement of one of these 
buildings, ‘was a sailors’ grog shop, —hardly three 
rods from the bridge walk, even in sight from it, 
yet so quietly tucked away below story on story of 
the brick building, behind half a dozen smoking 
tugs, in a spot where no sober doorway, no saloon 
doorway, even, had a right to be,—so hidden, in 
fact, that not a half-dozen of the tens of thousands 
of people on the bridge daily had ever observed 
it. It. was a wonder how a drunken man could 
ever get out through the door without falling into 
the river,—perhaps one did fall now and then. 
There was’music in the saloon, now,—a squeak- 
ing fiddle, —and loud noises. 

Beyond, the river was splashed with red and 
white and green from lanterns and side lights; 
and a dozen masts, their spars and rigging appar- 
ently interlaced, were outlined against the western 
sky. At the moment a big freighter, bound out, 
was headed for the draw, forging slowly and almost 


- silently down the sluggish stream, passing along 


like some dim modern ‘‘Flying Dutchman.”’ 
Above, on the bridge, cars 
were rumbling, and footsteps 
were pattering,—the feet of 
late commuters hurrying to 
their train. All Chicago was 
alive and bustling above him 
and around him; but here, 
at the end of a crooked pas- 
sage, was a quiet spot,—a 
shop filled with boats, com- 
pleted and uncompleted; and 
sprawled on his stomach be- 
hind one of the boats,a ciga- 
rette in his mouth, an ‘‘Old 
Sleuth’’ story spread on the 
boards before him, a candle 
stuck in a beer bottle at his 
elbow, was a boy,—a boy 
who was trying to believe that 
he was, in spite of cold feet 
and _ sniffling nose, really 
‘‘tough’’ and comfortable. 

‘‘Well, George,”’ said Hal- 
loran, ‘‘how’s business ?’’ 

George started, turned pale, 
and hastily took the cigarette 
from his mouth; then, remem- 
bering his independence, he 
as hastily put it back. Hal- 
loran sat down on the stern 
of a ship’s boat, and went 
on :— 

‘«« Miss Davies and I heard 
you were in hard luck, and I 
thought I’d look you up and 
see what's the matter.’’ 

George had not’ been able to speak until now. 
He sat up, pulled doggedly a moment at his ciga- 
rette, and said, in a very sulky tone :— 

‘«Who told you I was here?’’ 

Halloran would have been glad to answer him, 
but it so happened that no reply was necessary. 
Just as he was thinking what to say next, a step 
was heard in the passage, and a wizen-faced boy 
appeared in the outer circle of the candle’s light. 
It was Jimmie, eying Halloran with distrust, 
glancing apologetically at George,--more dis- 
turbed, in fact, than Halloran had yet seen him. 
To him George turned a reproachful face. 

««T never done it, George,’’ said Jimmie. ‘I'd 
’a’ busted first. He went around to old Hoffman, 
and he put him on to my uncle. I see him go in 
there, and I followed him up.’’ 

‘‘That’s right, George,*’ Halloran put in, by 
way of seconding Jimmie. ‘‘We couldn't get a 
word out of him. It was your mother that sent 
me to Hoffman. But I’ve come down to talk 
with you, and I'm not sorry that Jimmie is here. 
Now what is the trouble? Tell me about it, and 
then I will see what we can co for you.”’ 

The two boys looked at each other. George 
had been told so often by certain Settlement 
workers never to smoke, never to read bad books, 
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never to be seen in company 
with’ beer bottles, that he had 
supposed that, of course, these 
things would be the first subjects 
under discussion, and the omis- 
sion disconcerted him. Jimmie, 
meanwhile, being the shrewder 
of the two, was signaling him 
to go ahead and ‘‘spit it out.’’ 
So he began, in a blundering, 
sullen sort of way; stumbled, 
blushed and stopped. Finally 
Jimmie had to take it up. 

«‘You see, it’s just this way. 
George's folks was getting down 
pretty close to the boards, and 
there was the rent coming, and 
George he had his week’s pay, 
but it was n't enough; so I just 
told him,’’ — very patroniz- 
ing, here, was Jimmie, as be- 
came a young capitalist who had 
once clasped the hand of Cap- 
tain Anson,—‘‘I told him to 
give it to me and I'd put it up 
on the Washington game, with a 
little wad of my own. It was an 
easy mark, ’cause the Washing- 
tons were tail-enders, and I had 
hold of their mascot, and he 
was willing to put up even. It 
was like taking the money out 
of his pocket, but a man can’t 
throw away a chance like that, 
—and then I’m blesscd if Billy 
Connors didn’t throw the game. 
What cher think o’ that?’’ 

‘‘He’s a bum of a pitcher!’’ was George's com- 
ment, spoken with a sidelong glance at Halloran. 

‘Never you mind,’’ said Jimmie, ‘‘ Watson will 
never sign him again, after a trick like that.”’ 

Rather an interesting situation, this,—an’ odd 
confusing of good motives with bad,—an amusing 
symptom of good feeling in speculator Jimmie, 
to be taking up the support of a young man who 
had been ruined through his advice! He would 
doubtless get over it as he grew older. If every 
man were to feel the same responsibility, what a 
wreck it would make of our institutions!’ What a 
scrambling there would be in Wall Street, in La 
Salle Street! Incipient socialism, this,—a_ bad 
thing, very bad! 

Halloran nodded, and smiled a little. ‘I 
know,’ he said, ‘‘we are all of us likely to fall 
down now and then. I don’t know as! should 
have done just that, though. A man can’t afford 
to gamble unless he can afford to lose, and there 
aren’t many such men. I’m not sure there’are 
any.’’ He smiled again, for he knew just ‘how 
George felt, —just about what he was thinking’ be- 
hind that clouded face. ‘‘But now the question 
is, how are we going to fix you up again? You 
can’t stay here. How much did 
you lose ?’’ 

Again it was Jimmie that an- 
swered. 

‘« Three-fifty.’’ 

Halloran thought for a mo- 
ment, doing some sums in his 
head; then he took a purse from 
his pocket and counted out the 
money. 

«« Now, George,’’ he said, ‘‘ this 
isaloan. I know you are square, 
and I’m willing to take your 
word for it. There is no hurry; 
but some day, when you feel 
you can, you may pay it back. 
We needn't either of us say 
anything about it.’’ George’s 
expression was changing every 
moment, but he took the money. 
‘‘Suppose we go back to the 
house now, George! You will find 
your mother and sister mighty 
glad to see you, and Miss Davies 
is waiting at the Settlement to 
hear about you; she has worried a good deal. 
Thén Monday we will see if we can't get the 
factory to give you another trial.”’ 

George’s armor was not proof against such an 
attack as this. He got up, put the story into his 
pocket, and lighted Halloran and Jimmy along the 
passage with his candle; then he snuffed it out and 
put it also into his pocket, threw the bottle into the 
river, and followed the two others up the stairway 
to the street. They trudged in silence along the 
dimly lit thoroughfares, until Halloran hailed a car. 
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Iv. 
The End of the! Beginning 


ENDING over a book sat Halloran, both elbows 

onthe table, thé.'fingers of both hands run 
. The ‘book lay open, and spread 
out on'the leaves was a note fromi Miss Davies; in 
part this ran as’ follows :— 

««. ., . George isto have another trial at the 
box factory. They seem willing to be kind to 
him, but ‘Mr. says emphatically that he will 
not be taken back a’ second time. ‘But’ I have 
confidence in him, and particularly in your influ- 
ence . 

ep will tell you all about it when you next come 
up *to the house.’ I am more grateful than you 
know, —indeed, ‘we all are,—for your’.'.'. 

Halloran’ had ‘made a discovery. ' Had he been 
given to self-scrutiny it would have come earlier, 
and it would ‘then have been a little easier to face. 
But this’ way of thinking would not help him now; 
it’ had- not“come “earlier, it ‘was' difficult, and: the 





-question*lay "before him,—should. he make’ that 


‘«next’’ visit#to the house,’ or, not? 

He glanced up at his nickel alarm clock. and 
saw, that it was time to, go‘on 
watch; 'so he put on his' sweater 
and oilskins and sou’ wester,. blew 
out his lamp, and walked’ across 
the Sheridan Road to the station. 

It was nearly four years since 
he had taken care of the Davies’ 
furnace, and slept in their barn. 
That had been in his days of 
‘‘subbing’’ for a crew position, 
and he had not been a boy even 
then; he had entered college at 
twenty-two. Since then, thanks 
to his salary as a surfman in the 
pay of the United States treasury 
department, he had got along 
rather better; he was no longer 
the traditional poor student. He 
was not ashamed of his strug- 
gles, or especially proud of them; 
he knew well enough that strug- 
\ gling is not in itself particularly 

commendable, but that it is suc- 

v cess that counts. He knew that 

Mrs. Davies and her daughter 

had followed his work with interest, and was 

grateful for it. ‘‘Grateful!’’—there was a word 

that he stuck at, for, after all, had there not 

been from the start an element of patronage in 

their kindness to him? ‘‘ Kindness!’’—another 
word that hurt. 

Number Six was ‘‘ punching’’ the watchman’s 
clock that always hung just within the station door. 

‘«Hello!’’ he said to Halloran. 

‘«Hello!’’ 

‘«Wet night!”’ 


” 





“Trying to be really ‘tough’ and comfortable” 
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‘‘Rather. Wetter'n usual.’’ 

‘« Better keep an eye on that 
light off the long pier. She's 
running in pretty close, I think.’’ 

‘* All right; good night.’’ 

Number Six disappeared in 
the dark of the road, bound for 
bed, and Halloran pulled his 
sweater up cround his neck and 
fell to pacing the veranda. The 
surf was booming on the beach 
below; the rain was cutting in 
toward the land. Out beyond 
the breakers were lights—a line 
of them,—along the horizon. 

The time had come to. look 
ahead. In another six months 
his college course would be 
completed; his playtime would 
be over; realities lay beyond, 
—downright realities, that sur- 
round a man, that show clear 
through him, that bear him 
down and under unless he be 
made of stronger stuff than 
they. Wits were needed, and 
judgment; the determination 
that goes against things, not 
with them. There would be no 
making up of cuts, out there in 
the world, —no special examina- 
tions; a man must look higher 
than the faculty there. Mis- 
takes would be hard to rectify, 
perhaps could never be recti- 
fied, where a man was already 
nearer thirty than twenty. He 
began to think he would better not make that 
next visita 

‘Brace up, ‘Halloran, you have not begun yet. 
Your battle is far from being fought. Keep your 
wits clear, your hands free; and, remember, a 
man,without capital needs a head. 

yf han! 


BOOK TWO.-PINE 
I. 
A Decision to Fight 


TH little City of Wauchung straggled over and 
between, and almost burrowed under, a chain 
of sand :hills,—shining yellow hills, with tops en- 
tirely bald, save fora spear of rank grass here and 
there ‘or a dwarfed pine. Outside the mouth of 
the river was Lake Michigan; behind the little city 
were the pine forests of the Lower Peninsula. The 
one interesting object of this whole region was a 
man,—for- houses and shops were commonplace, 
streets were ill-paved, the railroad was wanting in 
energy and. capital, and the inhabitants were 
mostly leveled, to the colorless monotony of the 
sand hills;—a man named Martin L. Higginson. 
There was one imposing building of granite and 
red bricks on the business street; a glance showed 
the name, ‘‘ Higginson,’’ over the entrance; two 
large mills stood by the river, surrounded by piles 
of lumber_on the land, fronted by rafts of logs in 
the water; sending out their droning hum all day 
long, and frequently all night; inside, men were 
bustling and pushing in an effort to keep up with 
the drive of work; outside, the long runways were 
active with men and with moving lumber,—and 
on each of the mills was the name, ‘‘ Higginson;”’ 
two large steamers lay at the Higginson wharves, 
—lake carriers, both, of the Higginson Line: a 
logging railroad ran back some twenty miles into 
the forest; it ran over Higginson land, to Higgin- 
son land, to bring what logs the little river could 
not bring, —for the Higginson lands extended far 
to the north, south, and east. There was, in fact, 
one rich man in the little city, one man who had 
done what he could to keep the railroad busy, to 
keep the harbor dredged, to keep the streets in 
better condition, to make Wauchung a real city, 
awake, energetic, proud,—one man who repre- 
sented Wauchung to the outsice world,—Mr. 
Higginson. 

An elderly gentleman he was, a man who had 
passed the fighting age, who would have stopped 
to rest any time these last six or eight years if the 
business had permitted it; but it had stood until 
recently that the one man in Wauchung who did 
not take his vacation every year was Mr. Higgin- 
son. As it often falls out, however, one of his 
severest misfortunes had brought its blessing. 
For five years and more he had looked for a man 
—for she man,—whom he could trust to take up 
the burden that was beginning to weigh so heavily, 

[Continued on pages 784 to 788) 
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HE MAKES MERCURY OUR 
MODERN MESSENGER 


Peter Cooper Hewitt Is Showin 
in the Little 


limited Possibilities 





Us the almost Un- 
Things about Us 





'T’HE New York Society of Mechanical Engineers 

was about to hold an evening meeting. Mem- 
bers and guests were still arriving, when a young 
man stepped out of the assembly hall and fastened 
a long glass tube by the street entrance. There 
seemed to be nothing in the tube, and all the 
curious passer-by could note were wires extending 
from the end of it and passing within. The young 
man went inside. Suddenly the tube began to 
glow with a strange, greenish-blue light. The 
street was so brilliantly illuminated by it that fine 
print could be read a hundred feet away, and for 
blocks in either direction the long strip of light 
was visible, A crowd gathered quickly, and mar- 
veled at the unusual sight. 

Meantime, within the hall, itself illuminated by 
four tubes similar to the one outside, the lecturer 
was beginning an explanation of his invention of 
a new electric light, an arc lamp which uses mer- 
cury vapor within a vacuum tube for its arc instead 
of the carbon points ordinarily used and commonly 
seen in street electric lights. A snap-shot photo- 
graph of the audience came out clearer than if it 
had been taken by sunlight. 


Patience Wrought Wonderful Physical Discoveries 


On the following morning the newspapers hailed 
Peter Cooper Hewitt as a great inventor. Through 
various channels they had learned that he had 
been working on the problem of producing light 
without heat; a year before he had demonstrated 
some possibilities along that line at Columbia 
University, and his friends had previously fallen 
into the habit of referring to him as a promising 
scientist whom it would be well to watch. Mr. 
Hewitt, however, was not yet ready to take the 
public into his confidence. He had worked six 
or seven years on his problem, and there were still 
some parts of it he wanted to study. He worked 
another year, and then, a few weeks ago, it was 
discovered that he had not only invented a re- 
markable electric light, but also an apparatus for 
converting alternating currents of electricity into 
direct currents and an interrupter of high-tension 
currents of particular value to the application of 
long-distance wireless telegraphy. The light was 
found to be eight times as efficient as the ordinary 


incandescent light, the converter makes possible , 


the production of electric power at half the usual 


cost, and the interrupter is one of the most im- 
portant discoveries in physics made in a decade. 

Mr. Hewitt had the good fortune to have Peter 
Cooper for a grandfather. Without a doubt he 
has inherited much of his inventive ability, Peter 
Cooper once remarked :— 

‘«T was always planning and contriving, and was 
never satisfied unless I was doing something diffi- 
cult, —something that had never been done before, 
if possible.”’ 


Eight Years ago, He Commenced to Cheapen Light 


The grandfather has passed into history as a 
great philanthropist, but his inventions and many 
labors for the industrial development of this coun- 
try will not be forgotten. He built the first Ameri- 
can locomotive; he was one of the first backers of 
Cyrus Field in the laying of the Atlantic cable, 
and was for twenty years president of one of the 
cable companies. . When a young boy, to assist 
his mother in the family washing, he arranged a 
contrivance for pounding soiled clothes. Later, 
he constructed a machine for mowing grass, a pro- 
cess for rolling iron, (the first used in this country, ) 
and a torpedo boat designed to aid the Greeks in 
their revolt against Turkish tyranny in 1824. He 
dreamed of utilizing the current of the East River 
for manufacturing power. He experimented with 
a rude flying machine and was 
so zealous in this labor that he 
nearly lost the sight- of an eye 
through an explosion of his pro- 
pelling power, which blew the 
apparatus to pieces. No failure 
daunted him; he turned with un- 
diminished hope and courage to 
something else, and, as a result, 
was a man of many successes. 

This was the man who, thirty 
years ago, gave his young grand- 
son his first box of tools and in- 
structed him in their use. The - 
boy grew up with similar ardor 
for discovery and invention. Like 
his grandfather, he was always 
planning and contriving, working 
at something difficult, and mas- 
tering the elements of science 
that he might accomplish some- 
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thing new to the world in due time. So, when 
we say, figuratively, that, through three great 
inventions, he has mastered problems which 
scores of men have been trying to solve for years, 


- by means of a glass tube, a few drops of mercury, 


and three or four bits of wire, we understand that 
there entered into the solution thousands oi aoi- 
lars in costly experiments, many years ox sabe 
and a personal equation. 

It is now eight years or more since Mr. Hewitt 
began to think of the problem of electric lighting. 

««T started to make a cheaper light,’’ said he. 
‘«The incandescent electric light is the most ex- 
pensive form of illumination scientists have ever 
brought into practical use. In producing this 
light, there is a loss of from ninety-seven to ninety- 
nine per cent. of energy. I thought it well worth 
while to study this problem.”’ 


Proper Vapors Will Produce Any Color of Flame 


Mr. Hewitt then attacked the problem which 
scientists had been working on for a long time be- 
fore him. There were two difficulties. The ordi- 
nary arc light could not be inclosed or reduced to 
the small candle power necessary for all interior 
use save in very large rooms, and the incandes- 
cent light was tremendously wasteful. Both dif- 
ficulties could be overcome by the invention of an 
arc light which could be inclosed in glass so that 
it would be a steady light, and which could be 
reduced to the small units of candle power re- 
quired. The solution of these problems, the sci- 
entists agreed, would mean a revolution in electric 
lighting. 

‘I had not heard of the mercury vapor arc at 
that time,’’ said Mr. Hewitt, ‘‘though it had been 
experimented with as long ago as 1861, when an 
Englishman, named Way, devised one and used 
it on his boat near the Isle of Wight. It is said 
that the light could be seen for miles across the 
water. Other men in Europe worked on the mer- 
cury arc after that, but all of them found a good 
deal of trouble with it, and no considerable pro- 
gress was made in its application. 

‘«T began by studying the effect of an electric 
current on different vapors in vacuum tubes. I 
learned very many interesting things before any- 
thing practical resulted. For example, different 
vapors have different resistances to the electric 
current, and give off differently colored rays. I 
tried hydrogen gas,and it gave a good white light, 
but the heat of some of the rays broke the glass 
tubes, and I had to give it up.”’ 

After months of experiments, Mr. Hewitt found 
that he could make an arc light by using a vapor 
in a vacuum tube instead of the carbon points or- 
dinarily used. The difficulty, however, was to yet 
a vapor which would not give off hot rays which 
would break the glass. It is a curious fact in sci- 
ence that, of all the waves which make up sun- 
light, the red rays are the hottest and the violet 
the coolest. Scientist say that this is because the 
waves which make red light are longer than those 
which make violet. At any rate we must under- 
stand that, as we proceed through the colors of 
the spectrum from the lowest to the highest, there 
is a decrease in the heat produced. The X-ray, 
which is a ray of much shorter waves than ordi- 
nary light, must, therefore, be cooler than light, 
and the Hertz waves used in wireless telegraphy, 
which are much longer than light waves, must be 
considerably hotter than those of light. Now every 
element in the universe known to man has been 
subjected to a spectral analysis, and it is known 
very definitely just what sort of rays every element 
known will give off. It is easy, then, to un- 
derstand Mr.»Hewitt when he says that we may 
look forward to the time when it 
will be possible to secure any 
color of light we wish by the use 
of the proper vapors. Such a 
possibility exists with this new 
arc light. We may be able, be- 
fore long, to purchase any color 
of light we wish and use it as 
conveniently as we now use the 
ordinary incandescent bulb. 

It has been truly said that no 
man, starting afresh and without 
the accumulated knowledge of 
the world, could accomplish 
much more than primitive man 
did. It was important to the 
development of these Hewitt 
inventions that electrical science 
had advanced to the stage of prac- 
tical arc lighting, that chemical 
science had shown the facts of 
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spectrum analysis, and that mechanics 
had made possible vacuum tubes and had 
shown the conditions which attend various 
gases. 

Mr. Hewitt was able to succeed because 
the way had been prepared for him, but 
in this fact did not lie the whole of his 
success. Other men had worked on the 
same problems, but not with the same 
undiminished courage. He had not much 
to start on in the way of knowledge about 
the action of an electric current on differ- 
ent gases, though the discoveries of Geiss- 
ler, Hertz, Renard, and Roentgen threw 
light on some of the problems. Of the 
previous work on the mercury arc by 
French and German scientists, he knew 
little when he took up the matter. He 
simply set to work and experimented and 
studied hard for several years. Then, 
when he understood all the conditions, or 
most of them, he made his light. 


Mercurial Vapor Is Used instead of Carbon 


Mr. Hewitt’s principal laboratory, the 
one in which he worked night after night 
for years in working out his inventions, is 
the top floor of the Madison Square tower. 
On the floor beneath he maintains a sort 
of office, divided into working and demon- 
strating spaces. Piled high over his desk 
are many books,—works on chemistry, 
mechanics, and mathematics. They in- 
dicate that he is a student. He is the 
sort of man who would prefer to be 
left among his books and his experiments rather 
than to answer questions about his work. At the 
same time he understands the public's interest, 
and no one could be more patient with an un- 
initiated interviewer. Thus it was that the writer 
went to him for information. 

‘Suppose I first show you the light,’’ he sug- 
gested. 

The inventor stepped to one side of the room 
and turned a switch, much as one’ would turn a 
button of an incandescent bulb. Instantly the 
room was flooded with light. Suspended down- 
ward from the ceiling was a glowing tube six or 
seven feet long, and about two inches in diameter. 
Mr. Hewitt took hold of it. 

‘You see it is n’t too warm for the hands,’’ he 
remarked. 

‘Is this all there is to it?’’ asked the beholder, 
with a shade of disappointment. 

‘« Yes, this is all. It’s simple enough, surely.’’ 

‘«What is the principle of the thing? How does 
it work ?”’ 

‘*You see this mercury in the bottom of the 
tube,’’ said he, pointing to it. ‘*Well, that’s 
everything there is in the tube, except the plati- 
num wires inserted at the ends. When I turn on 
the current the mercury vaporizes and naturally 
it expands throughout the entire length. This 
little sparking coil, which we call a booster, breaks 
down the high resistance of the vapor to the cur- 
rent, and at once the light ison. It is just like 
the ordinary carbon arc, except that .we use mer- 
curial vapor instead of carbon. After the resis- 
tance is once broken down, a very little amount 
of current is required to keep the light going. It 
is practically perpetual, theoretically so, at least, 
—so long as the tube is not broken, for the vapor 
cannot get out, and when the current is turned 
off it liquefies again, and there is just as much 
mercury as before.”’ 

‘*How does this light com- 
pare with the ordinary electric 
lights ?”’ 

‘«It costs about one-eighth as 
much as an ordinary incandes- 
cent lamp of the same power. It 
takes three and one-half watts 
per candle power per hour to run 
an incandescent, as you know, 
and for my light less than one-half 
watt is required. Moreover, as I 
have said, the tubes do not need 
renewal unless broken. As for 
the carbon arc lights, my light 
is considerably cheaper and it 
has the advantage of being an 
inclosed arc which can be used 
in small candle power units.’’ 

‘«Is n’t the color of your light 
a disadvantage?’’ 

‘«In some ways, yes; in many 
other ways, no. I have always 
tried to be frank about its disa- 
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greeable features. It isn’t a white light, to be sure, 
and, for that reason, is not good for house illumi- 
nation in its present form. We are studying these 
problems, however, and before long we expect to 
have a perfectly agreeable light in all respects. 
In my laboratories, workmen use the light all the 
time, They prefer it to any other light, because 
in the mercury arc, there are no red rays, and red 
rays are harmful. The workmen even pull down 
the shades, shut out the sunlight, and work under 
the mercury light. It does not hurt their eyes so 
much as does sunlight. All kinds of workmen— 
indeed, all people who do not mind the peculiar 
appearance it gives their faces, —will welcome the 
light.’’ 


He Confidently Expects to Improve Photography 


‘«Of course you have tried other gases or com- 
binations to see whether or not you could get a 
light which had red rays in it?’’ 

‘*Yes, but the red rays are too hot for the glass 
we have used thus far. Later, we shall be able to 
overcome this difficulty, One man suggested that 
I use red colored tubes so as to get red in the 
light. He did not stop to think that the reason 
anything is red is because it absorbs all the other 
colors of the spectrum -and reflects only the red. 
If I use red glass tubes no light at all would come 
through, since there are no red rays in the mer- 
cury light, and a red substance absorbs all other 
colors. 

«‘T have found that silk dyed in rhodamin will 
transform some of the orange and yellow rays into 
red and thus give a white light, but the intensity 
of the light is of course diminished when this is 
used as a screen. Another way to get a fairly 
good white light, is to blend my light and ordi- 
nary electric light in equal parts. It gives a very 
good light and is, even with this arrangement, 
almost half as cheap as if ordi- 
nary electric light were used en- 
tirely.’’ 

Mr. Hewitt then called to his 
photographer, and, seating him- 
self, took one of his long tube 
lights in his, hands and had his 
picture taken. It is something 
new in photography, but the in- 
ventor explained that, because of 
the absence of the red rays, much 
better photographs can be taken 
under his light than under sun- 
light. 

‘‘There are more actinic rays 
in my light,’’ he went on, ‘‘and 
the photographic plate is more 
sensitive to these rays than to 
any other kind.”’ j 

We passed into another room, 
in the center of which was a globe 
nine or ten inches in diameter. 
A quantity of mercury rested in 
a little cup-like depression at the 
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bottom, and four glass projections, each 
sealing in a bit of stout wire, extended from 
the top. 

If mild surprise and disappointment at 
the lack of complex apparatus for the pro- 
duction of a light so marvelous are the 
results of a first view of the mercury tube, 
surely the utmost amazement and credulity 
must be the emotions aroused by the sight 
of this curious globe. It is ‘the converter, 
‘the most important invention, says Mr. 
Hewitt, which he has made,—the inven- 
tion which leading authorities aver will 
rank Hewitt with the greatest electrical 
scientists of the world. It was this which 
inspired Lord Kelvin to say that, of all the 
wonderful things he had seen during his 
recent visit to America, the work of Peter 
Cooper Hewitt had attracted him most. 
The light is merely sensational; the con- 
verter is revolutionary. 


It Worked powerfully, but without Noise 


‘Again Mr. Hewitt turned a switch. A 
dynamo began to whirr and its powerful 
‘ current sped along the conducting wires 
to the globe. At once the globe flashed 
out the peculiar light. That was all.one 
‘could see, but much more was happen- 
ing. An alternating current was being 
created by the dynamo and sent. to the 
bottom of the globe, but a direct current 
flowed from the wires at the top and meas- 
ured itself in a bank of lights and a volt- 
meter. A measurement of the current 
passing into the globe showed its intensity; the 
current passing out was found to be about four- 
teen volts less, 

Here were puzzles the observer could not under- 
stand. He knew, because his eyes could not de- 
ceive him, that the little three-pound globe was 
doing the work of a seven-hundred-pound rotary 
converter,—doing it noiselessly and with smaller 
loss of intensity, but how? and why?—he turned 
to the inventor. 

««What does it do in the globe?’’ 

‘«It is acting as a valve; that is to say, the neg- 
ative electrode acts as an electric valve; it shuts 
off one part of each pulsation of the alternating 
current and lets the other part through. It is only 
another principle of the mercury arc. We are 
using the high resistance of the vapor for the pur- 
pose of stopping one part of the alternating cur- 
rent. The valve operates with each pulsation of 
the alternating current, and simply checks the 
negative portion of the electric waves and lets 
the positive through.’’ 

‘¢ How did you discover this principle?’’ 

‘‘I noticed it while working on my light. In 
trying an alternating current on my light I discov- 
ered that with each pulsation of the current the 
resistance had to be broken down afresh. By 
changing the shape of the mercury vapor retainer 
into this form, I was able to get high enough re- 
sistance to stop the negative parts of the waves. 
This shape also allows the heat which the action 
generates to dissipate rapidly enough to keep the 
converter at a regular temperature after it is 
started.’’ 


The Hewitt Converter Will Simplify Automobiling 


One does not need to question much to discover 
the value of this invention. An alternating cur- 
rent is produced at about half the cost of a direct 
current, but the direct current does the best and 
most efficient work. Indeed, in many operations 
a direct current only can be used. Alternating 
currents are used for most street lighting plants 
and the light given is an uneven, spluttering illu- 
mination, The advantage of having a convenient 
and inexpensive converter in this field is apparent. 
Indeed, the uses to which the Hewitt converter is 
likely to be put are many; electric traction, storage 
batteries, and power transmission are among the 
most important. Take, for example, the electric 
automobile. The batteries have to be charged by 
direct current. The automobilist of the future can 
carry a three-pound converter along with him and 
recharge his batteries at any alternating electric 
current plant, and most electric plants are of this 
kind. The expense of power will be practically 
cut in two. So it will be in many other applica- 
tions of electric power. The capacity of a Hewitt 
converter depends only on the size of the globe, 
and, no matter what the work of conversions they 
have to do, the loss is always the same, something 
less than fourteen volts, an extremely small per- 
centage as compared with that of the huge rotary 





rters now in use in other electric systems. 
For most men the invention of an electric light 
which is cheaper than any other kind. of artificial 
4 id have been quite sufficient. ,Mr. Hewitt 
ot necd to work for a living before the inven- 
is light, and certainly its commercial use 
will make a handsome income for him. He worked 
for the love of work and for the need of exercising 
his inventive mind. He has, been ‘for years an 
wets of the firm established by” his 

gran ifather and carried on by his father; and yet, 
hough he is a member of several ‘clubs and en- 
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thusiastic sportsman, the time which he can spare ~ 


from business is more often occupied in his tower 
laboratory than anywhere else. 

Probably, when he succeeded in getting. his 
light, he had no thought of the other possibilities 
of the mercury arc. He knew that curious things 
were going on within the tubes.. One Foals he 
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met, chance-drifted, in a haven of delight, 
these piteous wrecks that once had been 
[he pasture was wide and silent, and, for 
part, sunny, yet with trees enough for 
grateful shade. The grass of it was rich and 
juicy ung, short, full of sweetness, and so 
easily cropped that the wrecks could lie down 
luxuriously at ease, after a little grazing in the 
early morning or the late afternoon. 

The child nearly always found them thus, when 
she came out to salt them. She loved the work 
ec loved the pasture and the open. She 

too, of the poor ill-used beasts that 
came to it every summer. The company was 
e the same. Some dropped out through 
change of masters, but very many more by way 
of the bone-yard. Sometimes, indeed, her father, 
who owned the pasture, would have turned away 
a particularly hollow-eyed and hungry beast, say- 
ing abruptly to the owner of it: ‘‘No_use in 
wasting my grass and your money on that parcel 
of crow’s meat,’’ but that his daughter plucked 
his sleeve and whispered: ‘Let the poor thing 
come, anyway, Daddy. Don't let it die hungry, 
if it t die.”’ 

Thus the most hopeless got in, and were some- 
what eased of pain at the end, or else renewed 
.their strength and went back to cruel labor. The 
child would have kept them if she could. She 
spen urs in the pasture, talking to the wrecks 
or dreaming of them with wide-open eyes; and 
once fell asleep- under the big black walnut 
which stood some little way from the spring 
branch where everything came to drink. Perhaps 
she | then with her eyes shut. But she 
this day, that it was not sleep, but a 
sort of pended waking, and that the wrecks, 
round her in a lacy shadow, told her, 
ords, some part of all they had endured 
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Snap, the roan gelding, began the tale-telling. 
Snap was big and sightly, and, at grass, rea- 
sonably sleek. He spént hours, when he 
been lying down, in stretching 

far as it would go, his nose held 

In grazing he was slow, and some- 
what awkward, so he kept generally: apart 
from the others. The child thought she knew 
why,—he was one of her prime: favorites, 
and ich, was permitted to lick salt-from 

her hand. Thus she had seen that his‘tongue 

was « ore than half in‘two just above the 
root,—the tip was of course less serviceable. 
She | wondered not a little how it came 
about nap told, haltingly, ‘jerkily, but so 
that « wayfarer might understand. 

‘ had four good years,’’ he said. 
‘The man wanted me big, strong, showy. I 
had g1 knee deep, and grain, all summer; 
oats, hay, and a warm barn, all winter; swcet 
water, too,—and John. John was the best 
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discovered the principle of the converter. Two 
successes had scarcely been made before there 
came a third. it was during another night of 
close study. 

‘*I found that the mercury arc, besides being a 
light and a converter, is also a current breaker or 


. interrupter of great effectiveness and very high 


frequency,’’ he said, relating his experience. 

««Wherein is this application of the mercury arc 
valuable ?’’ 

**It is especially so in all operations where itis 
necessary to make and break a high tension cur- 
rent rapidly, —for example, in wireless telegraphy. 
The present apparatus’ for creating ‘the waves in 
the ether embraces an elaboration of the induction 
coil forthe spark. My interrupter is a substitute 
forithe spark gap in the sending operation of wire- 
less telegraphy. . There are many other uses for 
it, too.”’ 





A Mexican bit A spoon bit 


one of all,—he rubbed me, haltered me, and often 
led me about the yard, when I did not go of my 
own pleasure. In the last good year he would 
sometimes swing up on my back,—be sure I then 
stepped my best, and held my head very high. 

€ man saw me do it once,—he had a stranger 
with him. They looked at me hard; the stranger 
nodded, and said: ‘I'll take him. Style is what 
I’m after.’ That puzzled me,—especially when 
John gave me an extra apple 
with my supper and two more 
with my breakfast,—and when 
he rubbed me down, put on 
the halter, flung his arms around 
my neck, and leaned against me, 
shaking all over. He was telling 
me good-by, though I did not 
dream it. He led me out,—the 
stranger took my halter-rein, — 
and, before I fairly knew it, I 
was pounding along the high- 
road, at the tail of another horse 
which quivered all over when- 
ever its rider spoke. By and 
by we came to a gate, with a 
stable yard and many stalls in- 
side. Not to be tedious, it was 
a horse-breaker’s place,—my 
new owner had sent me there to 
be bitted and taught my paces. 

‘“‘Don't ask me to tell of the teaching, —the 
least memory of it makes me shiver. The breaker 
said I was stubborn and vicious, when really all I 
wanted was my home—and John. I was well fed, 
and better groomed, but nobody talked to me, or 
gave me a pat with my oats; as for rubbing, I got 
a kick or a blow for every two strokes of the 


Which is 


brush. I paid the kick in kind until I learned 
better. But all that was nothing to the beatings 
outside. I was blindfolded, something hard was 


forced into my mouth, and something hot and 
heavy was bound tight on my back. A man got 





“He’s been gone long enough for six dinners” 





the brute? 
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up there, too, —the blinders were snatched off, —I 
tried to run, and felt something hard and sharp 
forced down into the middle of my tongue. The 
pain maddened me,—lI reared, plunged, leaped 
sidewise, —all in vain. The more | struggled, the 
more cruelly the bit hurt. It was a curb bit, you 
see, with the reins at the ends of the levers. After 
a while I found out that by drawing my head away 
from it, holding it unnaturally high, I could get 
some semblance of ease. Then the beatings grew 
lighter,—I was learning likewise what certain 
words and whistles and tugs of the rein meant. 
My master was a play-day soldier, —he had set his 
heart upon having me taught all the tricks of the 
manege. _I learned them, though it took a whole 
year. But I never learned, do what I might, a 
way to go out, and come back to my stall, without 
having that diabolical bit fill my poor mouth with 
bloody froth. 

‘« Yet I dare say some other horses envied me. 
From the breaker I was sent home, to live in a 
great airy stable, with nothing whatever to do, two 
days in three. I had plenty to eat, and a groom 
who did not beat me,—possibly because he was 
too lazy. I know he was too lazy to give me ex- 
ercise on the stormy days when my master forbade 
my going out in the paddock. My master lived 
in the suburbs, and I am sure that he meant to 
give me every comfort. It was only that he did 
not know what comfort really is—for a horse. He 
took the groom’s word for many things,—as that 
rain and mist would give me rheumatism; also 
that, if I were left free in the stall, I would lie 
down, turn on my back, and be found dead.’ 

««We know people like him,’’ the other horses 
groaned in concert. 

Snap nodded. ‘‘I know it,’’ he said. ‘It is 
one of the commonest and cruelest of all the mis- 
takes men harbor concerning us. But picture to 
yourselves my condition, tied up often three days 
at a stretch, not allowed to lie down, my only pos- 
sibility of,rest the shifting my weight from one hip 
to the other, and often so deadly weary I nodded 
over the halter. How my legs did ache! Often, 
when I was led to the watering trough, I laid down 
in my tracks, for one blessed minute of ease. The 
groom was for giving me a 
drench the first time,— but, 
when I broke away from him, 
and leaped the stable-yard fence, 
simply to stretch my aching 
muscles, he decided that I was 
not sick, but only mischievous. 

“I should have welcomed 
the days when my master rode 
me in the park if it had not 
been for the bit. He was a 
heavy man, every way, —heavi- 
est of all in the hands, and 
knowing no more of horseman- 
ship than his riding school had 
taught him. His one idea of 
control was to saw on the reins. 
When I reared with him,— it 
happened about twice each out- 
ing,—he pulled harder than 
ever, but let up in the effort to 
strike me over the head with his crop. I noticed, 
too, that he always gave me the bit hardest when 
we passed ladies mounted. It struck me that he 
wanted me to prance and dance and thus show him 
off to them,—so, by way of revenge, I learned to 
set my teeth on the bit, and go sluggishly, no mat- 
ter what he did. Still,--he kept me ten years. In 
a way, I even think he was fond of me. He always 
brought me something—sugar, or an apple, or a 
carrot,—when he came to mount. I think he is 
dead. I know they led me saddled, bridled, rider- 
less, in a procession, right behind something big 

and black,—and bands came after, mie, play- 
ing very loud and slow. I heard the groom 
say to a foxy-faced stranger that I was worth 
mighty little,—stiff and old, and bad-tem- 
pered,—but that, if he would send me to 
grass six months, I might get limber enough 
to be worth selling. Stiff and old! A wreck 
when I should be still in my prime! That 
is what stalls and haltering mean. Comrades, 
pray for me, that, wherever I go, I may at 
least have liberty of action.’’ 

‘*Seems like you were up against it good 
and hard,’’ Whitey, the drayhorse, said hol- 
lowly, glancing toward his own capped hip. 
Whitey was narrow between the ears, although 
his head was big. He was also slangy,— 
because his driver, Mike, whom he called 
his best pal, talked and thought and even 
swore in slang. ‘Still, pardner, you didn’t 
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How Can a Man Use His Property So? 


have the hottest end of it,’’ Whitey went on, 
letting his head sink reflectively; ‘‘don’t have 
it until you’re hitched up, single, to a load for 
two, and made to pull it over wet pavements as 
slick as glass, without so much as one rough shoe. 
That’s happened to me, times without number. 
I’d throw myself on the collar, and strain for all 
I was worth,—and under my heels would slide, 
and down I'd come. Then Mike would beat me, 
and swear. No! Mike wasn’t naturally cruel. He 
was not much freer than me; unless we made’so 
many trips a day, he knew it would be all day 
with him, come Saturday night. We didn’t want 
to part, —he knew I did my best, —never laid down 
on him just for meanness as some of those buck- 
skin fellows do,—and I knew he never stole my 
oats to sell for beer money,—then, too, on cold 
mornings, he either warmed the bit or wrapped a 
rag over it so it would not freeze my tongue. He 
beat me, of course, —it was all he knew how to do, 
until the gentleman showed him how to set me 
teetering back and forth until the wheels rocked, 
then make me pull hard as they rocked my way. 
That’s a fine trick, sometimes, —only it won’ t work 
when you're dead overloaded. I was overloaded 
about half the time. I went back to my stall sore 
all over, welts touching on hips and sides, and 
often my quarters raw in great blotches, where I 
had slid and rubbed off the skin. But that was all 
in the day’s work; of course you get stove up after 
some years of it. \I shouldn't be here, with this 
beauty spot of a hip, though, if I hadn't turned 
once just as I lost my heels on snowy asphalt, and 
wrenched myself all askew. I lay there until the 
big wagon came for me, with a man in it, who 
patched me up a little. Mike sto'e a carrot from 
a grocer, and gave it to me,—but | was hurt so 
bad I could not eat. I dare say Mike lost his job 
for hurting me,—the boss truckman said I was 
worth three hundred dollars, because I had sense 
enough to pull, but not enough to be tricky.,: ,He 
did n't say as much for all his horses. Of.course 
he’s going to sell me in the fall,—I hope the mam 
who owns the grass will buy me,—I should’ like 
nothing better than to stay here, and be a family 
horse.”’ 





««Oh, indeed !’’ black Molly sniffed, wrinkling her | 


upper lip; ‘‘that shows how much you know, —or, 
rather, how little. Look at me! This is what 
family horses come to. I was only ten years old 
last grass, but am stiffer and rustier than my own 
grandmother! [amily horses, understand, work 
seven days in the week,—I fairly hate the sound 
of church bells. Think of standing tied in a shed 
all day long, with only a swallow of water, and a 
wisp of hay,—and sometimes not even that. Still, 
Sundays are not quite so bad as week days,-—you 
go everywhere, then,—to mill, to market, the post 
office, and, worst of all, to the store. You are tied 
in the broiling sun, or where the wind strikes to 
your marrow, and left without food or water, hours 
and hours and hours. I wonder what men can 
find to talk about! I wonder, too, how they are 
so stupid as to let their own property be so badly 
used. I don’t in the least mind work,—there 
was never one of my stock but was willing to do 
ordie. It’s the standing, the long, cruel, useless 
waiting that has soured me. And they won't even 
loose the checkrein while I wait. If they gave 
me my head free, I should not be more than half 
so tired.’’ 

‘‘True for you, Molly! Truer than gospel,’’ 
Lord Kelso, the brown hackney, said in a plaintive 
whicker; ‘‘I know. Checkreins have been, for 
me, at least, the root of all evil. They brought 
me to my present pass. Five years back I was a 
park horse, with nothing much to complain of, out 
of harness. I had a box stall, always knee deep 
in clean, bright straw, and was free to walk or roll 
or lie down in it, at my own sweet will. Since the 
windows were set so as give me light without glare, 
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ANTI-CHAFE 
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HAFED heels and ankles are the penalty of wearing ordinary low cut 
shoes. Because Oxfords are made, in most factories, on the self-same 
lasts as high cut shoes. 

Such lasts are too full at the ankles to hold Oxfordsin a non-slipping position, 
and not only ‘‘ gape’”’ there, but slide up and down cn the feet, wearing out the 
stocking first, and chafing the heel next. 

Regals are separately cut for right and left feet, and are shaped upon special 
Oxford lasts that bring just the right tension about the ankle to prevent slipping, 
and to avoid pinching around the upper edge. 

When made of Valvic Ventilating Calfskin, the coolest, cleanest and lightest of 
summer leathers, they are well worth $10.00 in solid comfort alone — price, $3.50. 





No 3417 shown above in mirror-photo, is made, Blucher cut, in Valvic Ventilating Calf, 
Kiog Calf, and Enamel Calf, with medium soles. 

Plain Oxford, as in cut, made in Black Waxed Calf medium or light soles. 

From 51 Regal stores at $3.50, or by mail, delivered in Postal Union— $3.75. 





STYLE BOOK L) MAIL ORDERS 
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POST CARD SUMMER ST. 
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George H. Hazen, of the Century .Maqazine, Mr. E 


-00 in Cash Prizes 


hues CStermoor 
“se BS" Mattress °9 5. 


“50 


1 Person sending five best reasons, > 8 
2 Persons sending five next best, EACH $50, 
3 Persons sending five next best, EACH $25, 
5 Persons sending five next best, EACH $10, 
10 Persons sending five next best, EACH $5, 
125 Persons sending five next best, EACH $1, 
Send for Free 06-Page Book 
’ “The Test of- Time,” which tells about the good points of 
the OsTERMOOR MaTTREss that we can think of. : You don't 
have toown an OsTERMOOR to,enter this competition,but ex- 
perience regarding its qualities might help you in winning. 
CONDITIONS: .All answers must be mailed not later 
than midnight July’ 31st, 1903, and°all competitors must 
answer a// of the thfee following questions : 
1. , Do:you' own an’ OsSTERMOOR MATTRESS ? 
‘2. Havye.you ever sent-for a copy of our-free book? 


3. Do ‘you wish us to send a free copy of ‘‘ The Test of 
Time A 














AWARDING OF PRIZES willbe in chara of of (Mr. E. A. Ames, of Ostermoor & Co., Mr. C. M. Nast, of Collier's Weekly. Mr. 


Spaulding, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and Mr. William H. Johns, of George 
Batten & Co., Advertising Agents, wh will judge “aie answers. 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


You can have an OSTERMOOR MATTRESS, sleep on it . p nights, and if it is not better than any other mattress you 
have ever used’return it at our expense and your money will be immediately refunded without dispute. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. = 134 Elizabeth Street, New York. 
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“* Never saw a camera 
equal tv the Ventury.” 


“7 heve tried 
Y a'l, bat prefer 
= tue Century.” 










“Century 
quality— 
is all 
you 
claim.” 
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Century 


Cameras 


ALL SIZES--ALL STYLES--ALL PRICES 
FOR PLATES AND FILM. 


Our new catalogue tells why “‘ Centurys” are the 
tcameras made. Get a copy from your dealer or 


CENTURY CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Automobiles 
Dont_Groan 
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Don’t squeak, run hard or wear the work- 
ing parts, but spin on silent bearings witha \Q 
minimum of friction if lubricated with 


DIXON ’S ‘cronies 


Graphites 
Every automobile owner should write for a copy (free) 
{ booklet L,““A Yoot for Dizxon’s Graphite’ de 
bing the uses of Dixon’s various fae py lubricants 
sutomobiles, which are carried in stock by dealers. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 




















LIFEBUDY 
SOAP 





Is more than 
soap yet costs no 
more. Disinfects 


while cleansing. 
Lifebuoy’s anti- 
septic properties 
safeguard your 
health; ordinary 
soaps do not. 


Buy a cake of Lifebuoy Soap, use it all up, and it not entirely 
satisfactory, money will be promptly refunded by dealer. 
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His reward for patience and hard work 


and screened'to keep out flies, even my docked 
tail did not trouble me much. I stood by oats 
and hay, had apples and mashes nearly every day, 
and a groom who knew how to rub and curry me 
without hurting me the least bit. He was a good- 
hearted fellow, too,—so, I think, was my owner. 
I am sure if he had known more I should have 
suffered less. It was different with his wife,—she 
was hard-hearted, —flinty hearted, indeed. . In the 
park she wanted him to be forever putting me 
through my paces,—and once I heard her say, 
petulantly: ‘Frank, what’s the use of paying so 
much for a horse unless you mean to make him 
show off?—especially when the Grimbys are in 
sight.’ 

‘«Sometimes I worked tandem, but oftener sin- 
gle. They had many traps. The one they liked 
best I hated worst. It was a cart, light-running 
enough, but with the weight of it coming down 
hard on my back. The seat was high, —especially 
on the driver's side,—and the wife nearly always 
sat there. She would not drive me without over- 
draw checks, —they made me look so dashing, she 
said. The bit was a bar-snaffle, so by keeping my 
mouth open it did not hurt very bad. But after a 
while she would have burrs on the cheeks. I had 
endured the checks, notwithstanding the .agony 
they caused me. When I had been tortured a 
month with the burrs, I got desperate,—and ran 
away. 

‘It was a beautiful spring day,—I remember 
that the park was crowded. I had not been out 
for two days,so was full of life. Thegroom looked 
sober as he harnessed me, and, when he had me 
at the door, said respectfully to my mistress: ‘If 
ye plase, mem, it moight be well to let the baste 
take his own gait.’ She tossed her head, got in, 
and yanked the reins so hard that the burrs went 
in to the quick. - You country ones may not know 
what burrs are. Well, they are round metal things 
with little fine prickles all over the side that goes 
next your skin. They are fastened on just outside 
the bit, so as.to rest on a particularly tender spot. 
I reared a little as I felt them, but came. down, 
held my head as high as _ possible, so as to keep 
from feeling the drag of the checks, and skittered 


down the street and on to the park. My mind | 


was made up to kill the woman who tormented 
me,—-and to do it where everybody could see. 
She was delighted,—I heard her say I had never 
before looked: so stylish, or acted so much to 
please her. We went through the park entrance 
at a clipping pace,—I slowed down to the gait re- 
quired there, and went meekly, biding my time, 
no matter how she drew on the lines. I knew she 
had headed me for a long straight stretch, with a 
sharpish turn at the end. A tree grew right at the 
turn, less than two yards from the roadway. As 
we came into the stretch she clucked to me and 
gave me a sharp cut with the whip. I set my 
teeth on the bit, held my head up, and began to 
run, blindly, furiously, heedless of anything in the 
way, madly résolved to leap as I came abreast the 
tree,—and let what would follow. 

‘People scattered in front of me, —some scream- 
ing, some shouting. I heard hoofs behind,—a 
mounted policeman was trying to overhaul me. 


I would not let him,—like a mad thing I tore on | 


and on. He was lapped on me,—his hand reach- 
ing for the reins,—when, with one long, plunging 
bound, I crossed the footway and slammed the 
trap full against the tree trunk."’ 

‘‘And then ?’’ Snap asked, shuddering. Lord 
Kelso’s head drooped. <‘‘I don’t know. just what 
happened,”’ he said; ‘‘I think they picked up 
some dead people. But it was at the other end 
of the park they caught me. Next week I was 
sold, and became a cab horse. After that,—well, 
there is not much ‘after’ to cab service. I pulled 
a huckster’s cart all last winter. The huckster 
beats and overloads and underfeeds me,—but at 
least he does not drive me with a check.’’ 

*«I.wonder what -you would have done to the 
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1903 KORONAS 


Represent TOP-NOTCH in 
The CAMERA-BUILDER’S ART 








A New Camera— 
KORONA ROYAL —The Perfect Camera 


‘*What do you mix your paints with?’’ 
asked the Wag of a celebrated artist. ‘‘ With 
brains, Sir,’’ replied the latter. 

It’s the best material, the most expert 
labor, nineteen years’ experience,—and 
BRAINS—that put KORONA CONSTRUC- 
TION in a class by itself. 


(To be continued in—the 1903 Korona 
italogue.) Send for it. 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co., 
733 South Clinton Avenue, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, 

















Style and Comfort 


are bapolty combined in HELMET BRAND collars. 
The ‘‘Croxton” is an ideal shape and height for warm fj 
weather wear—an example of perfect collar-makin 
in all its details. We have them higher or lower, 
you like. Sold everywhere, 2 for 25c. 

Our Book of Styles shows all popular shapes, and 

contains authoritative information on correct dress 

for every occasion. Sent FREE. Look for the sign of 

“The Man in the Collar.” 
and if unable to procure our goods send to us. 


Corliss, Coon & Co., 36 Broadway, Troy, N.Y. 











We will send any bicycle to any address with the ieee | 
and agreement that you can give it 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

if you do not find it easier running, hand stronger, better fin- 
ished and equipped, more up to date and higher grade than any 
bicycle you can buy elsewhere at 5.00 to 815.00 more money, you can 
return it to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 


aure our new HIGH GRADE 1903 NEWTON 

a BICYCLE, which we ntee age easier 

riding, better equipped; better frame, wheels, hubs 

and penctngs Ge zon on get non other bicycle for less than 
QUR 1903 NAPOLEON ICYOLE is pri at abou 












Sea Seats Remco tec eee aero 
“mato SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO. 

Residences | 1 

Churches Artistic Homes 

Stores,Etc }' : A New 1 book of designs sent for 


024-page 

$1, or $2 with leatherette cover. 
Contains over 1000 modérate- cost 
plans. 

Purchasers of 1024-page book 
will require no other, as it is the 


largest published. Indispensable 
te anyone who intends to build. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 
Architect, 104 7th St., St.Louis, Mo, 
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man that used to ride me?’’ Grey, Friar. said, 
pawing the earth impatiently; ‘‘master I.will not 
call him, for he had no mastery over himself, or 
anything else. Yet he claimed to own me,—called 
me his hunter, and rode me between whiles, all 
about the countryside. It was to please him I 
suffered docking. Of all the crimes against dumb 
things, that is nearly the worst. You are mangled, 
torturel, for weeks kept from all natural motion, 
and all to the end that you may gratify a foolish 
vanity. Further, you are deprived of beauty and 
a natural protection. A horse who has head and 
tail intact can reach any part of himself with one 
or the other. Take away the flowing tail and he 








is helpless before the armies of winged; stinging | 


bloodsuckers which lie in wait to torment him. 
I was nicked as well as docked. That is to say, 


my tail-bone had bits cut out of it upon the under | 


side, and was then strapped over a light block, so 
that, in healing, the cuts might draw it into a per- 
manent arch, —’’ 

‘«Yet—you let him live on?’’ Lord Kelso asked, 
while Black Molly nodded understandingly. ‘‘They 
did my colt so,’’ she said, reflectively; ‘‘at least, 
they tried to. He fought them as long as he could 
stand, broke loose their straps and stitches, —and 
bled to death.’’ 

‘© Yes,—I let him live,’’ Grey Friar said, shud- 
dering a little;, ‘‘it was all I could do,—unless he 
lived on, who would provide me shelter and oats? 
And sometimes he was kind to me, —at Christmas 
he always gave me an extra feed, with candy after 
it, and brought the boy out to see me. It was 
really the boy that made me consider him,—if I 
had hurt him, the boy would have had to go on 
the county, for sometimes my rider had a deal 
of money, and at other times none at all. Once I 
heard another man say he gambled, and had al- 
ways the devil's own luck. Maybe he had lost 
when he used to be so cruel to me,—digging spurs 
into my flanks until they were bloody all over, and 
beating me with the handle of his crop. I had 
known all along that the lame boy would never get 
well. When he died, I was sold, and fetched 
enough to pay for his shroud and coffin. That 
was because I had the name of being a good horse. 
If I had been thought vicious, —well, the poor lit- 
tle lame fellow would have had to sleep in a box.’’ 

‘‘Humph! From your looks you have had hard 
lines since,’’ Lord Kelso snorted. Grey Friar 
stamped again. ‘‘Middling hard,’’ he said; ‘‘a 
liveryman bought me, fora little more than half 
price. I earned myself out for him the first season, 
keeping welter-weights well up with the hounds. 
I am at grass now to show whether or not I am 
worthy a place in a gentleman's stable.”’ 

‘Grass is a fine medicine,—with hope to back 
it,’’ Mother Bunch, the old sorrel mare, sighed. 
‘‘Maybe, together, they might help even me,’’ 
she went on; ‘‘still—I don’t know. When you’re 
stiff, and your mane graying, and your teeth worn 
smooth, there is n’t much left for you but the bone- 
yard. I'll go there next winter,—maybe even 
earlier. The junkman vows he will send me there 
if ever again I fall and break a wagon-shaft. I 
don't so much mind dying,—but to die that way! 
I spent my strength and youth so willingly help- 
ing to bring up the children, and now that they 
are all well to do, it does seem they might give me 
a grave, and decent burial. I was just three when 








the children’s father died,—their mother and my- | 


self were the best of friends. She fed me herself 
until Benny got big enough. Often, when she was 
tired and discouraged, she would say I was her 
only comfort. I did all I could for her,—carried 
Benny and the mail back and forth every morn- 
ing, then plowed in the little field all the after- 
noon, or trotted about on errands for whoever 
would hire us. Sundays I took them all to church, 
—and mighty few could give me their dust. My 
mistress did not forget me. I had my dinner,and 
was taken to water after it, and again before I was 
harnessed for the pull home. Once I lamed my- 
self to bring the doctor, when they thought Baby 
Alice was dying. Benny told me so,—and I gal- 
loped uphill and down five long, rough miles. 
The doctor came just in time to save her,—she is 
a beauty now. Benny has made money, and 
keeps her like a princess. If my mistress were 
living, or my pretty Mary,—but one never knows, 
—it might be that they would forget, too.’’ 

‘‘No! They would not! I am sure they would 
not!’’ the child cried, sitting up and rubbing her 
eyes. She saw only the wrecks, standing patiently 
or lying at ease round about. Maybe it was all a 
dream,—the stories that she had heard, —but, if it 
was, how came the stories to fit in so well with 
what she knew of those who had told them? 
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FINE CLOTHING. 


Michaels-Stern Fine Clothing 


includes the newest high-class tailors’ models in Outing and Norfolk Suits— 
Coats and Trousers, $10, $12, $15 and $18. 

\ \ Ask your Clothier to show them as well as the complete Suits at $10, $12, 
NNY $15, $18, $20, $22.50, $25 and upward, cut in sizes to fit the stout, slender, 


or very big men, as well as those of regular proportions. 


Write us for further information, name of dealer in your town, and our new 


\\ publication ‘G.”’ 


(]) MICHAELS, STERN 6 CO., - 


eS 


WN) “Styles from Life” Free. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


of the fabric (natural and white) used in 


LINEN UNDERWEAR 
“That Wears” 


Belfast Mesh J 


Ideal for Summer—but no room 
here for argument; to learn all 
about it and its many advan- 
tages send for our free book, 
and the samples. 


Uf your dealer will not supply you with 
Belfast Mesh, write to us. 


Belfast Mesh Underwear Co. 
352 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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The Humphrey Crescent No. 8 


Instantaneous Water Heater — 


is used in more homes than any other heater made in the world. It 
will heat a tubfal of water for your bath while you undréss—at a 
cost of about one cent for gas; always ready—day or night. Hot 
water starts the moment the match is applied. 











Height, 80 inches. Made of 

beautifully nickeled copper. Other Heaters 
Manufacturers’ $15.00 to $45.00 
price only for either gas or gaso- 
line. Crescent Heaters 
ad other kind, because they 
with nickel-plated utilize every available 
shelf and bracket. heat unit in the gas. 


Shipped any where 
for 
30 Days’ Trial. 


co 


Simply and quickly in- 
stalled. 


50,000 in Use 


Write to-day for our beautiful book, 
“The Luxury of a Bath”—FREE. 


Humphrey Mfg. and Plating Co., Dept. S, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








SHAVING 
SOAP 


SHENTIE 
OUTFIT 


/s never complete 
Without 


WILLIAMS 
SHAVING SOAP 


Vou 
the greatest 
BASE, COMPORE and 
SAFETY. tv 
doen't sou? 


certainiy want 


possible 


shaving 
Then vou 
must have Williams 


Face!” 
Always buy the “old reliable” 
Williams 
Shaving Soap 


Sold in the form of shaving 

sticks, tablets and cream, 

throughout the world. 

The J.B. Williams Co 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Shaving Soap 
OL wv 

Its great. cr 
lather softens t 

is wonderfully soo 
ing. refreshing 
healing tot 
makes shuts is 
EVERY MORNIN 
PENERY 


ee 








. 
Good, Economical Cooking 
es We can save you the services 
of a cook or make a good cook 
out of a poor one. 

Saves you $0 per cent. in fuel, 
labor and time. Fine for 
Summer Gottages. 

Insures you deliciously cooked, 
easily digested, never spoiled 
steaming hot meals, all coo 
over one burner.’ Grand for 
Ganning Fruit. Use the 


Steam Cooker 
WITH DOORS we 
problem of housekeeping is solved. 


great 
Prices, $2.50 to $9.50. 
Nandsomely HUlustrated Gatalogue FREE 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS $30, so°rer'e oem aPeeree, 


$10.00 per week and expenses. 
OHIO STEAM COOKER CO., 24 Ontario Bidg., Toledo, 0. 














You can’t give your children ‘their happy 
childhood twice; but you can make sure thatjin 
case you die, they won't have to face the world- 
struggle in poverty. 

Send for booklet, ‘‘ The How and the Why.” 
We insure by mail. 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE GO., 

921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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“ASH-CAT” DAVE 


Fred. McDermott 


[Many stories are told of the thrilling incidents that tantly 
occur in the lives of steamboat men and travelers on the power- 
ful, high-pressure stern-wheel steamers that navigate many of the 
rapid, treacherous rivers of the Far West. The following poem, 
written especially for Success, commemorates the achievements 
of one of the humble but heroic types of men that are to be met 
with there. ] 





A FULL-STROKE feed,—it was her need, — 
An exhaust unchecked and free; 
Two cords an hour would give her power, 
With the gauge ’twixt ‘‘Two"’ and ‘‘ Three."’ 
Her men, by lot, to keep her hot, 
Jammed full each gaping door,— 
Two hundred, ten, she had right then, 
And yet she needed more. 


Thus gauged, in wait, below the gate 
Of the Methow’s thunderous stream, 
The steamer lay, at waning day, 
While her captain cried for steam: \ 
“Oh, where's the man? Find him who can, | 
And fetch by force or hire, — 
A man of skill,—a man of will,— 
To feed our blistering fire!"’ 


‘The engineer cried, ‘‘ None is here 
To cram the old craft through; 

She'll melt him down, she'll cook him brown, 
And a dozen like him, too!"’ 

‘Then ‘‘Ash-Cat’’ Dave the answer gave,— 
And the thing was in his eye: 

‘*T'll pile it in and raise the pin, 
Or blow her to the sky!"’ 


All hands stand clear! You deckmen, here, 
Fling fast the sap-wet fir! 

Back fire, cross fire; pack fire, toss fire,— 

’ As he rolls it into her! 

Glass full,—blow down; hot sheet, white crown, 
Warped tube, and bending bar! 

Pulsating plates and molten grates, — 
But the “‘ ash-cat”’ calls for tar! 


The pitch they bring, and with a fling 
It feeds her seething maw ;— 

“*Screw down the pop, she'll never drop 
When the stacks begin to draw!"’ 

Two hundred, ten,—ten more, —and then 
The ‘‘ash-cat"’ yells, ‘‘ Let go!"’ 

And swift from shore she swerves once more 
To the river's mighty flow. 


Full-stroke her now! And, see! her prow 
Cuts the whirlpool's flying mane! 

She sinks, she lifts, she reels, she drifts, 
Then goes to work again! 

Ah, ha! she gains! Ahead she strains, 
Her stacks aglow with fire ;-- 

But down below Dave shoves tar so 
The pin points quickly higher. 


Two, fifty-four,—a half-hour more,— 
The glass is a quarter full, — 
‘*Stand by, be brave!"’ cried ‘‘ Ash-Cat’’ Dave, 
“‘And we'll drive her up the pull!”’ 
Cried they: - ‘‘ Hold all; or back.we'’ll fall 
To death in the ‘ Devil's Teeth!’”’ 
He answered not, but kept her hot, 
And cleared the reef beneath. 


Nor starting joint the gauge-pin’s point 
Lets back to two, fifty-three; 

Nor rivet head, nor stay-bolt red 
Keeps Dave from victory. 

"Mid shriek of steam and roar of stream, 
Night dropped its shadows down, 

Yet, length by length, he held her strength, 
Till she whistled for the town! 


A full-stroke feed,—it was her need, — 
And never a line they strung, 
When “‘Ash-Cat’’ Dave, the day to save, 
His.soul to the furnace flung. 
So'tis—‘*The man! Find him who can!""— 
. That ever the cry goes ‘round, 
For Methow Gate, or high estate,— 








Wherever he may be found! 
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DOCTOR ON FOOD 
Experimented on Himself. 





A physician of Galion, O. says: ‘For the last 
few years I have been a sufferer from indigestion 
and although I have used various remedies and 
prepared foods with some benefit it was not until 
I tried Grape-Nuts that I was completely cured. 

“‘As a food it is pleasant and agreeable, very 
nutritious and is digested and assimilated with 
very little effort on the part of the digestive or- 


_gams. Asa nerve food and restorer it has no equal 
‘and as such is especially adapted to students and 


other brain workers. It contains the elements ne- 


-cessary for the building of nerve tissue and by so 


doing maintains an equilibrium of waste and repair. 

‘It also enriches the blood by giving an in- 
creased number of red blood corpuscles. and in 
this way strengthens all the organs, providing a 
vital fluid made more nearly perfect. I take great 
pleasure in recommending its use to my patients 
for I value it as a food and know it will benefit 
all who use it.’ Name furnished by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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re wack soit ila 
New Ide 
in Swings 


The Eagle Steel Lawn Swing gives 
you @ new idea of comfort. Con- 


structed on an entirely new prin- 
ciple it swingsas lightly as a feather 
in the breeze; safe as a baby’s cradle; 


comfortable as an easy chair. No 

matter how high or low, fast or slow 
you swing, the seats remain upright. 
No tilting backward or forwarc. Perfect 
mechanism. Substantial frame of carbon 
steel makes idents i ible. The 


Eagle Steel 
Lawn Swing 


is made for service and hard wear. Not achcap, 
one season affair, but a swing built to last a life- 
time. Nothing to get out of order. When 
folded occupies but little space. A child can 
set it up or take it down in a few minutes. 
Artistically finished and every part per- 
fect. Price $10.00. Canopy and scroll work 
extra. Send for descriptive circular. 


A. BUCH’S SONS, 12 S. Market St., 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 















HOW SHAL LA The most helpful thing 
MY mn is a working know- 

7 ledge of the great science and 
SWCCLED? art of advertising. It will make him 
keener, brighter—more efficient all the 
rest of his life. He can turn his knowledge 
into money. Many “ad-writers’’ earn $20 to 
$100 a week, and more. And few employees have so 
d a chance for advancement. The position is pleasant, 
ucrative and dignified. My method of instruction is so 
simple and complete, that any man, or woman, with a 
good command of the English language can, in three 
months, acquire sufficient knowledge to begin to earn 
money, though I keep in touch with my students, and 
help them, and advise them for a whole year. 

o those who are interested enough to forward 6 cents 
to cover mailing, I will send free, booklets and other 
matter, including, among other things, “* How Shall a 
Young Man Succeed? ”’, ** The Ill-Fortune of Brother 
Bill,” ‘‘ Other People’s Brains,”” ‘‘Who Should Stud 
Advertising,” “* Why Advertising Should Be Studied,” 
“* Why and How Advertising can be Taught.” 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, ~ 52 Spruce St., New York 


STAFFORD’S 
$21.00 Desk 


Finished golden pol- 
ished, fine quartered 
onk front, built up 
anels and writing 

Ke deck top, 
sti ic 










































ies, 
locks, 2legal blank draw- 
ers, letter file,6 all wood 
file boxes, supply drawer, 
hang over front, cen- 
ter drawer, document file, 
card index drawer 
with cards, back pan- 
eled and polished. 48 in. 


long, 30 in. wide,48 in. high. 

Sent to any per- 

son on approval. Ask for Ly with prices: Office furni- 
No. 99; house furni 0. 100; 

KE. H. STAFFORD & » 18-20 Van Buren Street, 
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SUCCESS 


The Editor’s Chat 





Drawn by Juin Barrymore 


The child is father of the man—Wordsworth 


‘‘ Habit, if wisely formed,’’ says Bacon, ‘‘ becomes truly second nature.’’ Habit unwisely formed becomes no less 


truly second nature. 


If a father who tries to teach his son ‘‘to take a giass or leave it alone’’ over a game of cards 


in his own library, Could see what such habits are likely to lead to, he would try a different sort of moral training. 


The Spur that Makes Men Struggle 


T is astonishing how much power there is in an intense 

longing or divine hunger to achieve the particular thing 
which lies nearest the heart. 

Napoleon used to say that a firm resolution can make 
realities out of possibilities. 

When I see a youth who has a deep purpose stamped 
upon his features; when I see him working for this 
pearl of great price, early and late, so that he cannot be 
turned from his course a hair's breadth, no matter what 
tempts him, I feel sure that he will succeed. I never knew 
a person who struggled hard, persistently, and enthusias- 
tically for years toward a certain object, who did not, at 
least approximately, attain his end. 

On the other hand, when I see a boy shirking his duties, 
who is listless, shiftless, indolent, ambitionless, and shows 
no desire, to get on, no ambition, or aspiration which leads 
him to look upward, I feel as sure that this boy will not 
succeed. 

It is this divine hunger for knowledge or skill which 
measures our success-power. No youth can accomplish 
much without a clean-cut purpose, a lofty ambition, and a 
longing to accomplish the thing on which he has set his 
heart. 

A worthy ambition is the spur that makes man struggle 
with his destiny. The surest sign of the genius that can 
accomplish things,—that can bring things to pass,-—is a 
divine longing for accomplishment, or yearning to do 
something and be somebody in the world. 

Lincoln had this divine hunger, which impelled him to 
tramp hundreds of miles in the forest, barefooted, to bor- 
row books which he could not afford to l-uy. 

This hunger for knowledge, this yearning aspiration, 
struggling for expansion and growth, this longing which 
ever looks upward and toward the light,—this is the kind 
of genius which every youth should cultivate. 

‘The boy Garfield ‘showed this divine hunger when he 
applied for a chance to ring the academy bell and sweep 
the floors for his tuition, and when he cut wood for fifty 
consecutive days in order to earn a few dollars to make 
his way at school. 


Determination Is Greater than Achievement 


It was thirst for knowledge—this hunger for achieve- 
ment,—which gave to Governor Brooks the courage to 
carry his trunk on his back a long distance to the city 
when he started out to study law. 

It was this hunger which induced Henry Wilson, once 
vice-president of the United States, to read a thousand 
borrowed books during his odd moments on a farm. 

Professor Peabody of Harvard used to tell the students 
that a firm decision to be an educated man is in itself half 
an education. 

When I see a youth who seizes every spare moment as 
if it were gold, for self-improvement; when I see him grasp- 
ing upon every bit of knowledge found in a book or a 
newspaper, or obtained in conversation or by observation, 
and storing it up for future use; when I see him anxious 
to do everything that he touches to a finish, exerting all 
his energy to make the most possible of himself, and mak- 
ing every occasion a great occasion because he never can 
tell when fate will measure him for a higher place, and bid 
him to step up higher,—then I say that boy has a genius 
for achievement, the kind of genius that brings things to 
pass, and succeeds in the world. 

The boy who does not have this thirst for knowledge, this 
determination to get on, and a taste for drudgery, may be 
sure that, whatever else he has, he does not have genius. 

A determination to accomplish something and a firm 
resolution to make a way if no way is open indicate ability 
to succeed. But the desire, the determination, and the 
ambition must come first. It is the thing that we long for, 
Strive for, and are determined to have, at all hazards, no 
matter what may stand in the way, which indicates the line 
of our possibilities. In other words, ‘‘the thing we long 
for, that we are.’ No achievement can rise higher than 
the longing and the determination. 


The Stuff of which Leaders Are Made 


WHATEVER else a successful leader lacks, he must be 

an organizer and know how to make successful com- 
binations. Born leaders are not imitators, but original 
thinkers. They have strong individuality, imitators are 
always ‘‘trailers."’ 

Successful leadership depends entirely upon one’s abil- 
ity to multiply himself through others. The great leaders 
must not only lay plans which are practical, but must also 
be able to call around them those who can carry out their 
orders efficiently and vigorously. 

The strength of leadership is measured very largely by 
one's ability to profit by the work of others. As a rule, 
great leaders are not men of detail, but they must know 
what the details are, and be able to have them attended 
to with the utmost exactitude. 

A general cannot do a private’s duty. If he attempts it 
he will fail, and, if he commands more than one army, he 
should perform as little detail work as possible. 


It Is Better to Make a Mistake than Never to Move 


In this the generals who preceded} Grant in the Civil 
War failed. ‘They could not grasp the principles of large 
leadership. McClellan built up his own army with great 
efficiency, and disciplined it with skill. His army made 
a splendid appearance. The superb condition of Mc- 
Clellan's army, the love of his men for him, and the effi- 
ciency of his discipline led Lincoln to think that a man 
who could make such a splendid showing with his own 
army could do the same with several armies, but this was 
a mistake. McClellan did not seem to have the large 
view of a great commander-in-chief. The same thing was 
practically true of nearly all the generals Lincoln tried 
before he selected Grant. In him he found a man who 
could do things. 

When Lincoln ordered another general to advance, he 
would send excuses for delay; the cavalry horses’ tongues 
were sore, or he did not have enough men, or the admin- 
istration did not support him properly, or he was waiting 
for the enemy to get into a more favorable situation for an 
attack, but Lincoln at length found a man who never 
made excuses and never apologized, but acted. 

A born leader, the typical efficient man, utilizes watever 
material isat!hand. He does not ask for impossible con- 
ditions,—he accepts the situation, makes the most of it, 
and acts. 

The world is full of semi-successful people,--those of 
mediocre achievement, and those who are ‘‘dead failures’’ 
simply because they are so organized that they will not 
act until the conditions are just as they wish them, and 
everything is favorable. 

But what a relief for the head of a great enterprise to 
find a Grant among his employees who does not ask if 
the enemy is in a favorable condition or if everything is in 
an ideal condition, but makes the most of things as they 
are and pushes ahead. 

It is a thousand times better to make a mistake now and 
then than to never move at all. 


If You Have Real Wealth 


IF you are really rich, it will not be necessary to explain 

to every stranger you meet that you own a certain 
amount of real estate, or a given number of shares of 
stocks and bonds, or that you are the proprietor of this or 
that establishment. If you possess the intangible riches 
of which no accident of fortune can rob you, your wealth 
will exhale from every pore. Every one who comes in 
contact with you will be touched by the perfume of a rich 
life. 

Strangers who met Daniel Webster used to say that, 
though they did not know who he was, they instinctively 
felt that they were in the presence of a great man. So, 
when we meet a person who is rich in character, in high 
aims, overflowing with good will to all, a doer of good 
deeds as well as a thinker of high thoughts, we feel that 
we are associated with genuine greatness. 
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The Genuine Mennen’s 


There is more comfort for men, women and 
children in a box of MENNEN’S BORATED 
TALCUM TOILET POWDER than in any 
other toilet preparation ever discovered. It 
is not only a luxury, but a necessity. To 
allay the painful effect of chafed skin, prickly 
heat, sunburn, or any other affliction of the 
skin, USE MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER. To make the baby com- 
fortable and keep it contented, use Mennen’s. 
To prevent razor-rash and secure ease to 
tender skins, use Mennen’s. To impart a 
natural tone to a woman’s complexion, and 
give a delicate finish to the toilet, use 
Mennen’s. 





orate 


>» falcum 
we) Toilet 
Powder 


MENNENS 


Avoid substitutes. The merit of MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER has en- 
couraged a number of cheap and dangerous sub- 
stitutes. There is nothing “just as good” as 
Mennen’s. It is entirely different in principle and 
purpose from all other toilet, infant and complexion 
powders. The genuine has MENNEN’S face on the 
cover of every box. Refuse ordinary powders high- 
ly scented with cheap perfumes. Sold everywhere 
for twenty-five cents, or mailed postpaid. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
SO Orange Street, - « Newark, N. J. 
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1 ECILIAN 
THE PERFECT PIANO PLAYER 


you believed that the Cecilian 
was a more perfect piano player 
than any other, that its rendering of 
any musical selection was more expres- 
more artistic than that of any 
other, then the Gecilian is the one 
you would wish to buy, isn’tit? We 
believe that we can prove these facts 
to your entire satisfaction, and we will 
appreciate an opportunity of presenting 
the evidence to you. The Cecilian costs 


$250.00; monthly payments if desired. 
Address 


FARRAND ORGAN CO., 
Dept. Y, - - | DETROIT, MICH. 








In the 
Home 
there’s 


fun 


always 


A package makes five gallons. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 
for 25 cents. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 
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Character-Building 
Through Thought 


ll.—How the Mind Rules the Body 
J. LINCOLN BROOKS 


BEFORE one can do much toward controlling thought, 

there must be realization of its power and importance, 
not mere acceptance of a statement. You must feel—you 
must be convinced,—that a bad thought harms you, and that 
a good thought helps you. ‘here must be no playing with 
fire, and no careless feeling that it matters little if you are 
off your guard part of the time. You must know in your 
inmost consciousness that thought alone is eternal, that it 
is the master of your fate, and that the thought of every 
moment has its part in deciding that fate. You must feel 
that proper control of your own thoughts will cause all 
good things to come naturally to you, just as all bad things 
will be your portion if you misuse your God-given powers. 
Such realization must come through consideration of 
proved facts. 

Thought is being recognized more and more at its proper 
value in the work of the world, material and moral. By 
people of views varying greatly in detail, the power of 
thought is stated to be almost omnipotent in human affairs. 
Practical demonstrations of seemingly marvelous results 
are convincing unthinking and material minds. Scientific 
experiments, instead of destroying the claims of the think- 
ers, substantiate them, and give scientific explanations. 


The Influence of Mind over Muscle 


Professor W. G. Anderson, of Yale University, lately 
succeeded in practically weighing the result of a thought's 
action. Astudent was placed on a ‘‘ muscle-bed,"’ poised 
on a balance so that the center of gravity of his body was 
exactly over its center. When he was set to solving 
mathematical problems, the increased weight of blood at 
his head changed his center of gravity and caused an im- 
mediate dip of the balance to that side. Repeating the 
multiplication table of nines caused greater displacement 
than repeating the table of fives, and, in general, that dis- 
placement grew greater with greater intensity of thought. 
Carrying the experiment further, the experimenter had the 
student imagine himself going through leg-gymnastics. 
As he performed the feats mentally, one by one, the blood 
flowed to the limbs in sufficient quantities to tip the bal- 
ance according to the movement thought of. By purely 
mental action the center of gravity of the body was shifted 
four inches, or as much as by raising the doubled arms 
above the shoulders. These experiments were repeated 
on a large number of students with the same results. 

To test still further the mastering influence of mind over 
muscle, the strength of the right and the left arms of eleven 
young men was registered. The average strength of the 
right arms was one hundred and eleven pounds; of the 
left arms, ninety-seven pounds. The men practiced special 
exercises with the right hand only for one week. ‘Tests of 
both arms were again made, and, while the average 
strength of the right arm had increased six pounds, that 
of the unexercised left arm had increased seven pounds. 
This showed clearly that the brain action connected with 
the gymnastics developed not only the muscles put in ac- 
tion, but also other muscles controlled by the same por- 
tion of the brain. This could only come about by sending 
blood and nervous force to the proper parts by purely 
mental action. Professor Anderson says of the results:— 

‘*I can prove by my muscle-bed that the important thing 
in all exercises is the mental effort put forth. I can lie 
down on this muscle-bed and think of a jig, and, though ap- 
parently my feet do not move, and actually the muscles 
are not active, the muscle-bed sinks toward my feet, show- 
ing that there has been a flow of blood toward the muscles, 
and that, if I did dance a jig, the muscles would be well 
supplied with blood under this mental stimulus.”’ 


Bodily Exercise without Thought Is of Little Use 


Sandow has long taught’that bodily exercise without 
proper thought would do little to develop muscles, and 
that a very little exercise, with the mind directing it, will 
practically rebuild the body. Certain professors of physi- 
cal culture are selling this knowledge for good prices. 
Professor Anderson's experiments demonstrate the truth 
of these statements, and, further, that exercise involving 
competition and lively interest in games does far more 
good than merely mechanical movements, performed with- 
out interest in gymnasiums. He says that walking is poor 
exercise for brain workers, as it is so purely automatic that 
it does not call the blood from congested brain centers, 
which go on solving intellectual problems. A run,a brisk 
walk, with a definite object necessitating the thought of 
speed, will send the blood to the legs and build them up. 

Before these experiments at Yale University, Professor 
Elmer Gates, at Washington, had claimed that he was 
able, by thinking intently of one of his hands when it was 
immersed in a basin full of water, and willing that the 
blood should flow there,to make the water overflow. Thus 
the amount of extra blood sent to the hands could be 
measured, since it corresponded to the overflow of water. 

Recent experiments on dogs by the European scientist, 
Pawlow, have proved conclusively that secretion of the 
gastric juice in the stomach does not, as long supposed, 
take place automatically when saliva is secreted or when 
food enters the stomach. On the contrary, it is secreted 
when a dog is made to anticipate that it is to be fed with 
a much-loved food, as raw meat, even though that meat 
is not given it, or, if given, is not allowed to pass into the 
stomach, but drops out of the cesophagus by‘a slit made 
for that purpose. All kinds of mechanical irritation did 
not avail to cause a flow of gastric juice unless there was 
excited an idea of pleasure in eating. If the pneumogas- 
tric nerve was severed, even this anticipated gastronomic 
pleasure, or the actual passage of the loved meat through 
the severed cesophagus did not cause gastric secretion. 
The part of the mind in what has been called mere me- 
chanical, or physcial functions has been thus shown. The 
psychological side of digestion, as of every other manifes- 
tation in the body, is the more imporiant. 
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MEAL TIME CONSCIENCE. 
What Do the Children Drink? 


There are times when mother or father feeds the 
youngsters something they know children should 
not have. Perhaps it is some rich dessert but 
more often it is tea or coffee. Some compromise 
by putting in so much het water that there is not 
much tea or coffee left but even that little is 
pretty certain to do harm. It leads to bigger 
doses. Then come the coffee ills. 

It is better to have some delicious, hot, food 
drink that you can take yourself and feed to your 
children conscious that it will help and strengthen 
and never hurt them. A lady of Oneida, N. Y. 
says: ‘‘I used coffee many years in spite of the 
conviction that it injured my nervous system and 
produced my nervous headaches. While visiting 
a friend I was served with Postum but it was not 
well made, still I determined to get a package and 
try it myself and after following directions care- 
fully the result was all that could be desired; a 
delicious, finely flavored, richly colored beverage. 
Since I quit coffee Postum has worked wonders 
for me. 

‘«My husband who always suffered from kidney 
trouble when drinking coffee quit the coffee and 
took up Postum with me and since drinking Pos- 
tum he has felt stronger and better with no indi- 
cation of kidney trouble. 

‘You may be sure I find it a great comfort to 
have a warm drink at meals that I can give my 
children with a clear conscience that it will help 
them and not hurt them as coffee or tea would.”’ 
Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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For Weddings 
And all other occasions where gifts are 
customary, the next thing to visiting the 
great Present Store of the Metropolis is 
consultation of its profusely illustrated 
catalogue, listing thousands of articles in 
Glass, China, Bric-a-brac, etc., each one 
suitable for a gift—all % less than else- 
where. Send for Catalogue No. 13 (W). 


W. 21st & W. 22d Sts., near 6th Ave., N.Y. City. 
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Seeking breakfast in the cool, clear lake 


Luncheon time on the first day out of the nest 


oO 


Taking the little ones for a morning swim 


She would go anywhere to feed her babies 


“Hast thou numbered the birds of the wood without a gun? Oh, be my friend” 


COMMUNING WITH NATURE. WITHOUT A GUN 
JULIUS NORREGARD 


true lover of nature nothing is more perplexing and distressing 


O THE 
T than the destructive instinct in humanity,—the habit of killing for 
killing’s sake. Why is it that, when some people—alas! most people, — 
come upon one of the beautiful wild things, their first thought is to kill it? 
A dainty little snake, almost certainly harmless, glides across the path. 
Immediately excited walking sticks are in pursuit, eager to smash all its 
ringed grace into formless rubbish. Maybe it is some glorious beetle mailed 
in bronze, and adorned with precious jewels. In vain its miracle of ex- 
quisite workmanship glitters in the sun. What is it but a ‘‘bug?’’—and 
against all snakes and bugs, however fair to look on, humanity seems to 
have vowed an unrelenting warfare. In their case, however, fear and super- 


stition afford some little explanation. Even gentle and intelligent people 
often find it impossible to feel kindly toward toads, for example. Over 
these and other suspected creatures there still hangs an old cloud of super- 
stitious dread. A ban is upon them, as beings belonging to the dark side 
of nature, mysterious and sinister. 

But what has the butterfly done that he cannot come floating down a 
lane without caps being thrown at him, and an eager chase being set up, as 
if he were an escaped felon? It is worth while stopping to analyze for a 
moment the paradoxical impulse behind the chase of a butterfly. Jt begins, 
I believe, in a desire to seé this fitting, phantom-like heauty close to, to 
hold it in one’s hand, and to give the eve that sat’ > which the butter- 
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SDWIN A. ABBEY LEON A. L’HERMITTE 


Painting and sculpture compete with 
literature for the first place in the 
development of the human mind. 
The two arts are closely allied; in S <= eT SET 
the glory of the classical ages they ’ Brietete  SNLSS 
were the garments of the gods. They. : ; ee 
descended again to men, but not 

without divinity, for Hellas was clad 

about them in a shining raiment. 

It is the glory of modern times, that 

artistic effulgence has begun to dawn 

again. Since the overthrow of classi- 

cal antiquity, the rise of art has been 

steady, and its immortals left a rare 

heritage to its devotees of to-day 
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JULES J. 
LEFEBVRE 


JULES BRETON 





AUGUSTE RODIN 


DOMENICO MORELLI 


To select the living painters and 
sculptors who may be called the 
greatest in the world to-day, is not 
undertaken without some delicacy and 
difficulty. Amid the swirl and roar of 
material achievement, the men whose 
portraits appear on these pages have 
helped art to flourish in its most visi- 
ble forms. Some of them have over- 
come obstacles that seemed to be 
almost insuperable, and others have 
toiled unremittingly for years in order 
to win an artist’s recognition. They 
are the great leaders and instructors 
who guide the modern art world 


ADOLF MENZEL 


JEAN PAUL LAURENS 





hakespeare, and a true lover of nature is no less sensitive. 
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A wild turkey in her forest home 
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Silently the wild duck hatches her brood 


* Mother said that she’d be back verysoon” 


“These tiny homes, watched o’er by God, are built where no men ever trod” 


flight is continually promising and tantalizingly denying. 
nething of a coquettish challenge in a butterfly’s flight which 
sporting instinct. It makes us determined not to be beaten. 
ile whim into something like a savage purpose, and, by the 
se is ended and the fluttering wings are between our fingers, we 
ngry with the little painted thing. Some are content to look 
range living flower, and then send it zigzagging on its happy 
t I fear that with too many the other curious side of the desire 
ry assert itself,——for one of the most mysterious facts of our na- 
the desire to possess beauty and the desire to destroy it should 
to each other. Too frequently the destructive impulse is all that 
1e surface, though I believe it is but a negative expression of 
ted interest which beauty seems always to excite, either posi- 

ratively, in men and women. 
nent of sport, I have said, enters into the chase of the butterfly, 
e are who cannot see a flower without uprooting it, or scatter- 


tion upon the winds. Here is the instinct of destruction naked 


ned. 


however, there is another type of human beings, and a type 
‘sing in numbers, whose instincts are precisely the reverse. To 
a of killing or wantonly destroying anything is not only full of 

temperamentally incomprehensible. 

‘**A lover would not tread 
A cowslip on the head,’’— 

It would 
range to him to snap the dainty stalks of flowers with his cane, as 
meadows, as it would be to lay about with a hatchet in a cup- 


board full of rare china; and he would as soon think of murdering his sweet- 
heart as of robbing some little bright-eyed creature of its life. Nature has 
taught him a different way with these beautiful wild things, and opened for him 
a door of wonder through which he is never tired of passing; or, perhaps, 
like the writer, in his early youth he came upon these lines of Emerson :— 


‘*Hast thou numbered all the birds of the wood— 
Without a gun? 
Hast thou loved the wild-rose— 
And left it on its stalk? 
Oh, be my friend and teach me to be thine,’’— 


and has never used a gun since the day he read them, and has always felt 
a little guilty even when he has plucked a wild flower. 

No doubt this will have a sentimental sound in some ears. Killing has 
recently come into fashion again. Certain popular writers have made a point 
of preaching it, and pity and gentleness have cut a poor figure. But that 
need not disquiet us. Such throwbacks to the ancestral brute within us are 
inevitable in the long process of man’s civilization, and that process none 
the less goes surely, if slowly, on. Kindness is coming in again, and before 
long pity will be once more the fashion. The hand does not really go back 
on the dial, however it may seem to, and time never loses anything it has 
once gained. The future is with the gentle, and, some far-off day, the meek 
shall indeed inherit the earth. The world has been steadily growing kinder 
since the beginning, and, little by little, the cruel instincts of human nature 
have been checked, if not tamed. The world, of course, is very cruel still, 
but it is not so cruel as when ‘its portals were lit with live torches,’’ and 
beautiful women gloated ove’ vine cladiators. Nor is it as cruel as it was 
when it tortured its prison nen in chains for petty thefts, and 
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branded its slaves with searing irons. Public | 
cruelty has undoubtedly declined from age to age, 
and always the progressive element of civilization 
has been that which has been on the side of the 
law of kindness which we have come to call ‘‘hu- 
manity.’’ Man grows to be ‘‘human”’ in propor 
tion as he grows to be gentle, and replaces his old 
brutish instincts with instincts of protection. 

Nowadays, when we read of the ferocities of 
Nero and Caligula, and of legal barbarities of much 
more recent date, we can hardly believe that they 
ever happened. Our imaginations cannot even 
conceive of a world in which they could have hap- 
pened. We read of them less with horror than 
with incredulity. Similarly, I think the day will 
come, and it is not, perhaps, so distant as it seems, 
when the idea of killing anything for pleasure will 
seem so strange as to be scarcely credible. The 
Anglo-Saxon’s proverbial pastime of going out and 
killing something will seem hardly less amazing 
than the gladiatorial shows. 

Ah, yes! to know all the birds of the wood— 
without a gun! With a gun, how can one know 
them, and, by killing them instead of knowing 
them, what fascinating knowledge a man misses! 
A dead bird! A handful of bloodstained feathers! 
Little more than that! Carrion for the sexton 
beetle, or for the feasting fly! But the living bifd, 
—what a vivid, mysterious creature it is, with its 
lovely bright eyes, and those sad vowels in its 
throat! It seems strange to think of what that 








little head knows, secrets of nature eternally hid- 
den from us. Is not the bird itself one of nature's 
secrets? The woodland, which, to us, is a wilder- 
ness, is to him a city, of which he knows all the 
streets and all the inhabitants. All the invisible 
highways of the air are to him like well-trodden 
paths, and, when he darts off in that apparently 
casual way, he very well knows whither he is go- 
ing, and what business takes him. When he sits 
and whistles by the hour on some swaying pinna- 
cle of the greenwood, there is some meaning in it 
all beyond the musi¢t. That meaning will ever be 
hidden from us. If we could know it, as Tenny- 
son said of the ‘‘flower in the crannied wall,’’ 
we ‘‘should know what God and man are.”’ 

If, instead of shooting the bird, scotching the 
snake, smashing the beetle, and pinching the tiny 
life out of the butterfly, we were to watch any one 
of these creatures on a summer day, the day would 
pass like an hour, so packed with exciting experi- 
ence it would seem. Through what mysterious 
coverts of the woodland, into what a haunted un- 
derworld of tunneled banks and hidden ditches 
and secret passages the snake would show us the 
way; and we should have strange hearts if, as we 
thus watched it through its mysterious day, we did 
not find our dislike of the clever little creature 
dying away, and even changing into a deep ten- 
derness toward the small, self-reliant life, so lonely 
a speck of existence in so vast a world. 

Watch a spider spin his web,and I shall be sur- 
prised if you ever kill a spider again. It takes 
him about an hour, somewhat less, for he is a 
marvelously quick worker, and there is something 
almost terrifying about the skill with which he 
‘works. 
match’s head, yet, inclosed within that mere dot 
of nature, there is an intelligence which is able 
first to prospect the area for his web, then to plan 
it out like a geometrician, and then to carry out 
his plan with workmanlike precision. Mean- 
while, too, it must be remembered, he is not only 
doing his thinking and his weaving, but also spin- 
ning the material for it, all in that mite of a body. 
But perhaps the uncanniest feature of the whole 
thing is that the spider not merely has his plan 
clear in his head, but knows when he has made 
mistakes, and you can see him breaking off mis- 
placed threads here and there, making taut slack 
lines, and securing shaky connections. 

But we only see and learn these hidden things 
when we go into the woods—without a gun. It is 
of no use to bid Nature stand and deliver. Only 
by loving her can we learn her secrets, and, when 
we have loved her truly and long, she will make 
us at home in all her hidden kingdoms. 


. . . « We shall hear 
The thrush’s heart beat, and the daisies grow, 
And the wan snowdrop singing for the sun 
On sunless days in winter; we shall know 
Who paints the diapered fritillaries, 
By whom the silver gossamer is spun, 
On what wide wings from shivering pine to pine 
The eagle flies.”’ 


Do n't go to nature to catch fish, or to bag game, 
or to snare birds, or to collect butterflies, or even 


to stock your herbariums. Go just to watch and 
listen, and to love. 


There is his body, no larger than a | 
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How to make it. 
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Strong 
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Rinse wellL lf there is 
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The Name and Fame of Shine-0 


[Concluded from page 349] 

Nothing could be more unimpressive and triv- 
ial. Such ideas date back to the infancy of 
pictorial advertising. Russell looked at his friend 
aghast. 

‘«Tt seems to me,’’ he began, but Earle checked 
him, speaking in a rapid, high-pitched voice. 

‘You don’t see it, but you will,’’ he cried; ‘I 
know what I’m about, and I know what you can 
do. It’s all right; everything’s all right And 
now,’’—his voice suddenly changed to a very 
gentle tone, and his face, though still painfully 
flushed, lost its rigidity, so that the quality of 
beauty, the frank and youthful charm that made 
him lovable,seemed restored in an instant ;—‘‘and 
now that we’ ve got nothing else to bother us, I’m 
going to sleep.’’ 

He sank down on the edge of the couch in the 
corner, and for a moment remained in a sitting 
posture with his head resting in his hands. 

‘« By jingo!.’’ he said, looking up with a smile, 
«IT could sleep forever."’ 

He fell gently back upon the pillows, and lay 
still. 

‘«He -may be all right when he wakes,’’ said 
Russell to himself, ‘‘ but, if he is n’t, what shall I 
do ?—what shall I do?’’ 

Standing beside the table, he took up the sheets 
of cardboard, one by one, and the designs sketched 
upon them seemed to him even worse than they 
were, —although, in truth, they were inane enough 
without the exaggeration of despondency. 

‘This line of pictures is mighty near the limit,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and the poster is far, far beyond it. 


Earle goes out, just as he is making a name for | 


himself, and I am stranded again on the edge of 
a summer.”’ 

He stared up at the melted candles hanging in- 
verted from the tall candlesticks, and they seemed 
like a device upon the shield of an advancing 
enemy. Craven fear crept into the artist's bones. 

Il. 
A SHARP little tap on the door announced Lucille, 
who came in laden with parcels. 

** How dark it is!’’she exclaimed; ‘‘why don’t 
you light up? I’ve brought some things for you 
to take home.”’ 

‘Quietly, little girl,’’ he said; ‘*Duncan’s 
asleep on the couch. He’s played out, poor fel- 
low! I want him to rest an hour here, and then 
I'll take him up to our place and put him to bed.’’ 

‘‘T think he'd rather go to his rooms,’’ said 
Lucille. ; 

‘He gave them upa month ago,’’ replied Rus- 
sell, ‘‘for economy’s sake. It is not only his time, 
but his money, too, that he has been putting into 
his brother's affairs, and he’s been living in Plain- 
field. He's pulled his brother through at last, 
and won't have to go out there again for a while. 
Let's take him home! He may have my quarters, 
and I'll occupy our elegant guest chamber, seven 
by nine.”’ 

‘«Certainly, if you wish it,’’ said Lucille. 

Russell walked softly toward the couch. 

‘« Perhaps I may as well wake him now,’’ said 
he. ‘*That couch is as hard as a rock, as every 
bone in my body will testify. Duncan, old man, 
wake up!’”’ 

There was a momentary silence. Lucille, with 
her back to the couch, was arranging her parcels 
onatable. A stifled cry from her brother and 
his hasty step startled her, and she turned. He 
was lighting the gas, that kindled with a loud ex- 
plosion in a modern incandescent lamp which 
instantly flooded the room with a white glare. 

Her brother’s body shielded Lucille from the 
direct rays, and for this reason the prone form of 
Duncan Earle flashed into her view with a more 
sudden and absolute distinctness, as if by some 
well-planned trick of stage magic. His face had 
taken on a pallor and a deep, mysterious calm as 
of death; the white light so touched the folded 
hands upon his breast that they shone with a 
vague transparence, and from their utter quietude 
there came that indescribable suggestion of com- 
pleted tasks. 

Theologians used to discuss the question, 
‘«whether angels, in moving from place to place, 
pass through the intermediate space.’’ The 
rhyme is Longfellow's, and it faintly stirred in 
some far corner of Russell’s memory when he 
saw Lucille lying against the edge of the couch, 
with one of Earle’s hands in both of hers, and 
pressed close to her lips to test the warmth of it. 
Her brother had neither seen nor heard her pass: 
to him she simply appeared in that spot, while his 
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eyes were struggling with the flash of the light. 

‘‘You frightened me :o!'’ she sobbed, as he 
gently helped her to rise. 

‘¢ Little sister, is this true?’’ he asked. ‘‘ Upon 
my soul, I hope so.”’ 

Shé seemed about to evade the question, then 
suddenly answered, ‘‘ Yes, yes; I love him.’’ She 
looked down at Earle in a sort of panic, as if he 
might have heard. Yet, though the words that 
would have changed the whole world for him were 
uttered almost in his ear, he did not stir. Tem- 
porarily, at least, he had laid down all his bur- 
dens, even love without hope. He had sunk 
into such a sleep as neither Russell nor Lucille 
had ever seen before, and they were unable to 
arouse him to the slightest show of consciousness. 
Russell ran out for a doctor,and Lucille remained 
to watch this vision of death, her heart alternately 
caressed and tortured by emotion. Yet to the 
doctor, when he came at length, she showed an ex- 
cellent counterfeit of calmness and common sense. 

‘«‘T think your friend is going to be pretty sick,”’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘At the first view of the case, | 
this is exhaustion, but I’m afraid we'll see some- | 
thing else to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘My brother has decided to take him to our | 
home,”’ said Lucille. ‘*We can give him excel- 
lent care.’ 

The doctor offered no objection, and, after Rus- 
sell had hired a carriage, Earle was brougl:: to a 
condition of automatic action which greatly tacili- 
tated his removal without giving him the trouble 
of thinking about it. . The next day he developed 
malarial fever of the remittent type, which slowly 
swings from bad to worse and back again, but 
does not spice the life of the patient with the vari- 
ety of recurring chills. 

Earle’s life was in-no danger, but his excellent 
position as advertising manager of the Shine-O 
Company was on its last legs. It, would surely 
die of that poster, as Russell perfectly well knew, 
though he did not burden any other person's 
mind with this knowledge. There was no use in 
worrying Earle about it. He was light-headed 
most of the time, and light-hearted always. Only 
at the top of his fever would he good-naturedly 
demand his clothes, and declare that he must get 
down to business; in calmer moments he would 
ask his friends to rejoice with him that he had 
been taken ill at a time so opportune, when every- 
thing was in such splendid shape, especially that 
poster. 

On the second day, Russell went down to the 
studio in order to be alone with his despair. If 
he had been a man of ready invention, or had 
had any confidence in such inventive powers as 
he possessed, he might have boldly designed a 
poster to take the place of the absurdity which 
Earle had ordered. He dared not de it; he fell 
into a miserable state of indecision, as a result of 
which he committed the folly of sketching Earle’s 
idea and carrying the pencil drawing across, the 
street to the Shine-O office, to submit it to the 
czar. Fortunately, that exalted personage had 
gone out of town for a stay of two weeks, and the 
individual in highest authority was Guy Desmond, 
whose aim in life was to supplant Duncan Earle, 

Russell did not show the design to Desmond. 
Instead, he returned to the studio, and had what 
he afterwards described as a hysterical fit, in the 
course of which he conceived an idea quite ap- 
propriate to that condition. Well aware that, if 
he thought of it for two minutes, his courage would 
fail him, he snatched up his hat and the sketch 
and rushed away to Mr. Desmond. 

‘«Here is the poster that Earle ordered,’’ said 
he; ‘‘of course, I’m to go ahead with it?’’ 

Desmond slowly viewed the picture, and joy 
welled up from his heart, for it struck him as thé 
very worst he had ever seen. 

‘«I’ve got nothing to do with this,’’ he said; 
‘‘if you have had your orders from Mr. Earle, 
that settles the matter.”’ 

‘*I’m to see it right through,’’ said Russell, — 
‘‘lithographing, and the whole business, until it’s 
up on the boards.’’ 

Desmond spread out his hands, palms upward. 

‘Tf that’s what Mr. Earle desires, it goes,’’ said 
he. ‘‘I’ve got no authority to countermand his 
orders.”’ 

Russell took the sketch.and walked out of the 
office, his legs feeling’ like two, pieces,of string. 
Fortunately, he knew how. many boards were to 
be covered, and that the arrangement for the use 
of them had already been made. - Through Earle, 
he was well acquainted ‘with the lithographer who 
did most of the Shine-O work, and he had taken 











pairis to learn the tricks of the trade, so that he 
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American Success Abroad 


Wien, den 7.- Feber 1903. Die grésste eingzelne 
Bestellung die’ jemais gemacht wurde, ist von 
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was thoroughly competent to see this job through. 

The next day he went to work upon the poster 
with a will, for he was determined that his plan 
should not fail for lack of proper execution. Helaid 
out a color scheme that he knew to be after Earle’s 
own heart, bold, strong, and original,—making a 
poster that would ‘‘ post,’’ as the expression is. 

In one of Earle’s lucid intervals, Russell told 
him what he had said to Desmond. The sick 
man weakly grasped his hand and tried to wring 
it in the old hearty fashion. 

‘«Out of sight!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘That was a 
splendid idea, Langdon. Desmond might have 
taken it into his head to queer the whole busi- 
ness. But it's hardly fair to say that, when the 
fellow’s not present to defend himself. I take 
it back. However, I'm mighty glad that the 
matter is in your hands.” 

Russell walked away, feeling guilty of base de- 
ception, for all this was not what it seemed. 

The poster was finished in time, and put into 
the hands of the lithographer. Then Russell and 
Lucille took counsel together about the six adver- 
tising pictures, and they did bold and clever work 
with Hannah Jane. Earle was never able to re- 
member those six ideas in the form in which they 
subsequently appeared, but he said that they were 
among the best that he had ever produced. 

The day of the military maneuvers in Van Cort- 
landt Park dawned bright and clear, and vast 
was the throng that attended. It is on record that 
the show was very inspiring to a patriot’s heart, 
and that all went well; but other matters concern 
us here. ; 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, Russell 
burst into Desmond's room in the Shine-O offices, 
perspiring and disheveled, his hands full of poster- 
sheets. 

‘«My Aunt Maria!’’ he gasped. 
heard what they did to us up there?’’ 

He pointed wildly toward the north. 

**No,’’ said Desmond, startled, ‘‘ what did they 
do?’’ 

«‘The crazy man whe posted up our four-sheet 
got the thing on wrong, and all Harlem is laugh- 
ing at it,’’ responded Russell. ‘‘Look here!’’ 

With wonderful rapidity he pinned upon the 
wall the four sheets forming the poster. There 
was Hannah Jane scouring her pan, and there was 
Old Jones viewing her with wonder and admira- 
tion. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Desmond, grinning, ‘‘ that’s the 
way you made it.”’ 

‘*Do you know Martin O’ Connell?” 

‘Certainly; he’s the man who controls the 
boards." - 

‘*Local politician, is n’t he?’’ queried Russell. 
‘«Everybody knows him. Bald, too, just like 
my Old Jones; that’s the worst of it. People say 
this is-a caricature of him.”’ 

‘«Libel suit?’’ said Desmond, grinning more 
broadly. 

‘«Certainly not,’’ returned Russell. ‘‘He saw 
the poster before it went up, and didn’t notice 
any resemblance. Besides, I didn’t know the 
man when I drew it.’’ 

‘« Description, perhaps ?’’ 
was it a photograph ?”’ 

«Never mind that,’’ answered Russell. ‘*O’ Con- 
nell takes it as a joke. I'veseen him. But I 
have n’t told you the story yet. The point is 
that the man who put up our paper shifted the 
two bottom sheets. Look at this!’’ 

He changed the lower segments of the poster, 
left and right, and there stood Hannah Jane, with 
a cake of Shine-O, polishing the top of old Jones's 
bald head! 

‘«That’s the way it stood when the crowd went 
up this morning,’’ said Russell. ‘I saw more 
than a thousand people, in the field this side of 
the station, looking at it. I’ve rushed extra 
sheets up there, and, when the crowd comes back, 
about half of our boards will be right, but the rest, 
I’m afraid, will have to stand till to-morrow. 
However, I’ve put the right ones alongside the 
wrong ones, so that the people will know how it 
ought to go.”’ 

Desmond slowly rose from his chair, and leaned 
over the top of his desk. 

‘Who got this thing up?’’ he asked; 
you or Duncan Earle?’’ 

Russell glanced at the closed doors. 

‘*Between ourselves,’’ said he, ‘‘it’s this way: 
if there’s a complaint, I stand it; I take the blame; 
I pay the bills; but, if the czar sends a laurel 
wreath by express, it is for Earle. That's fair, 
isn’t it?’’ 

Desmond subsided into his seat. 


‘*Have you 


said Desmond. ‘Or 


“¢was it 
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‘The wreath will come, all right,’’ he said, 
gloomily; ‘‘this kind of foolishness always makes 
a hit with him.’’ 

‘*So-I understand from Mr. Earle,’’ said Rus- 
sell. ‘And now, Mr. Desmond, why did I come 
here this afternoon?"’ 

‘*To have fun with me, I guess,’’ was the reply. 

‘*To get you to go in hard,’’ said Russell, ‘‘and 
push this thing for all it is worth.” 

Desmond drummed on the desk with his fingers 
for perhaps ten seconds. 

«I'll do it,’’, said he. 

Shine-O had been a liberal advertiser in the 
newspapers, and so it happened that the story of 
the billposter’s mistake. was generously printed | 
the next morning, and went surging westward over. | THE 
the land. It is said that,: when the news reached 
Shine-O's czar, he arose and danced, though he 
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‘«She has been very good to me,’’ said Earle, 
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SUCCESS 
The Confession of a Croesus 


[Continued from page 344) 

I noticed that she pointedly avoided saying 
‘«Walter’s wife.’’ This confirmed my suspicion, 
The habit of judging everything and everybody 
calmly and dispassionately has made me see the 
members of my own family just as I see outsiders. 
And I could n’t blame her for balking at Walter, 
exasperating though it was to have her thus im- 
pede my plans. ‘‘Is there anything wrong, Nata- 
lie ?’’ I asked, gently. ‘‘Speak frankly to me, 
—perhaps I can smooth it out.’’ 

‘«Oh, thank you!’’ she exclaimed. It’s really 
delightful to see a person who can be warm- 
hearted, yet stop short of indiscreet and ,danger- 
ous sentimentality. ‘‘ But,’’ she went on, ‘‘ how 
can I tell you ?’’ 

‘«Ts it Walter ?’’ I asked, with a smile that in- 
vited confidence and guaranteed sympathy. 

She was silent. 

‘«Has he been disagreeable to you ?’’ 

««Oh, no!—he’s kindness itself. But—I don’t 
know, —I simply can’ tmakeup my mind to marry.”’ 

She didn’t add ‘‘him,’’ but she let me see that 
she meant it. I saw the struggle that had been 
going on in her mind. She did not like him, to 
put it mildly. She longed to give him up. Every 
time she thought of him, she felt that she must. 
Every time she thought of me and my fortune, and 
the position I would give my son’s wife, she felt 
that she could n't. 

‘‘Have you talked with your mother about 
this?’’ I knew what a clear-headed, far-sighted 
woman Matt Bradish’s wife was,—she’s married 
off three children, all splendidly, not to speak of 
her catching Matt. 

“If she doesn’t stop nagging me, she’ll drive 
me to marry—somebody else,’’ said Natalie, her 
voice trembling with anger. ‘‘I’1ll kick the traces, 
sure as fate."’ 

««But I’m sure you don’t care for this some- 
body else,’’ I said, positively. 1 knew the chap, 
—a painter. I can’t conceive why people of our 
sort permit youths of that kind to roam among their 
marriageable daughters. Even a sensible, well- 
trained girl, with all youth's disdain of poverty 
and adoration of wealth, has her foolish moments 
like the rést’of us. ‘‘I’m sure you don't,’’ I 
repeated. 

«« But at least I don’ t—do n’ t—diés/ike him."’ 

I was thoroughly alarmed. I saw that she was 
actually trying to goad me into anger against her; 
that she was riding for a fall; wished to force her- 
self into a position where marriage with Walter 
would be made impossible. The poor child 
hadn’t the heart to refuse the prize which she 
lacked the stomach to take; she wished to make 
me snatch it from her. . But the Bradish connec- 
tion is far too important to my plans. I haven't 
had my hand on my temper-rein for forty years 
without being able to control my feelings, —when 
I wish. Besides, it was Walter that she practi- 
cally said she disliked; and I can see how she 
might, —I certainly should n’t love him if it were 
not my duty to do so. 

‘©You’ve got your choice, my child,’’ said I, 
‘‘of being married for your money or of marrying 
into as enviable a position as there is in New York. 
I know you're too sensible to let trifles obscure 
your judgment.”’ 

“‘I simply won't be driven!’’ she retorted. 
‘*Why should I bother? I’ve got a little some- 
thing in my own right.”’ 

«« Just enough to make you realize the possibil- 
ities of wealth,’’ I replied, —<‘ just enough to spur 
your ambition.’’ I began to watch her face 
keenly. ‘And you sha’n’t have to wait for your 
triumph,’’ I said, and I made an impressive pause 
before I slowly added: ‘‘I’m going to settle an 
annual income of a quarter of a million on you 
for life.’’ 

I saw. her face soften. The color came and 
went in her delicate skin. 

««T have tested you, Natalie,’’ Iwenton. ‘I 
know you are the woman | want as my daughter. 
It will make me happy to see you outshining them 
all, as you will. And I'll make you absolutely 
independent of Walter,—of me, even.”’ 

She was looking at me with glistening eyes. I 
saw that I had thrilled her through and through. 
Profoundly to move a human being, one must 
touch his or her deepest passion, —his or her par- 
ticular form of vanity. 

«‘Won't you, Natalie?’’ I pleaded, ‘won't 
you make me happy? Won't you let me give you 
what your beauty and refinement demand ?”’ 

She looked at me sweetly, —a look of surrender. 
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A Free Subscription 


Do you want a free subscription to the Famous 
Crawford Shoe Fashion Books? 

They are published regularly and show actual pho- 
tographs of the Newest New York, London and Paris 
custom styles. Each page contains a beautiful illus- 
tration showing the proper shoe for every occasion. 
And of most importance they explain our New and 
Original method of fitting shoes by mail, 
which absolutely guarantees a Per- 
fect Fit or money refunded. Send 
your name and address on a 
postal and you will receive 
our Latest Fashion 
Book at once and 
others as fast 
as they are 
issued. 
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styles for Spring. 
Order No. 707. 
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I knew I had won... Then her eyes. werz twin- 
kling, and instantly I grasped the reasc:. We 
both*burst out laughing. It certainly was amu- 
sing,—a father wooing and winning for his son 
where all his son's efforts had made h-s cause only 
more hopeless. And throughout, what a quaint 
reversal of old-established, generally-accepted 
ideas of love and marriage! But—‘ Other times, 
other customs!’’ This is the twentieth century, — 
and New York. 

I dropped Natalie at Mrs. Kirkby’s and went 
back to my study. I rang the bell and sent the 
answering servant for Walter. Presently I looked 
up from my work,—he was standing before me, 
shifting his‘eyes from point to point, his body from 
leg i> leg. 

‘You will marry on the sixteenth of April, at 
noon,’’ said I. ‘*Get yourself ready.’’ 

And I dismissed him with a wave of my hand. 

It would be sheer madness for me to keep my 
apparent promise, made, in the heat of my ear- 
nestness, merely to save Natalie from her own 
folly, and therefore not really binding. To give 
her a quarter of a million. a year absolutely and 
for life would be to invite disaster,—no, to com- 
pel it. She’d be in the divorce courts, ridding 
herself of Walter within two years. 

She shall have the substance of my promise,— 
I shall do everything for her. But she, must not 
have the mere letter, which would injure her, 
would tempt her to wreck her life and my plans 
and the future of her children. It was wise to 
promise; it would be wrong to fulfill. No, I 
must retain full control, must keep my steadying 
hand firmly upon her. And, citer all, what did I 
pledge? 

I was careful to phrase it delicat-ly, for I’m al- 
ways extremely particular in my choice and use 
of words at crucial moments. I was careful to 
say, ‘fan annual incceme of a quarter of a mil- 
lion.’” All turns upon the word ‘‘an,’’—if it were 
‘«the,’? my phrase would. mean something en- 
tirely different. 

I shall settle two hundred and fifty thousand on 
her, on the day they, marry, —after the ceremony. 
| shall protest that a quarter of a million in all was 








here deny that I may have meant for her to think 
I meant a quarter of a million a year. She will be 
—not in what you would call a pleasant state of 
mind. But what can she do? When she shall 
have calmed down, she'll probably give me the 
benefit of the doubt, tell herself she misunder- 
stood me, rail at herself for her folly, and then— 
behave herself. 

True, she’s shrewd, and her parents, too. 
They'll try legally to commit me defore the wed- 
ding. But surely I can circumvent them. 

There’s ‘‘a way out.’’ There a/ways is! 

[Zo be continued| 





A Boy That | Knew 
Alfred J. Waterhouse 


A BOY that I knew, when skies were all blue, 

And fields of the morning were sparkling with dew, 
With a smile on his face and a smile in his ‘heart, 
He walked from the phantom of trouble apart: 
And his laughter was sweet as the lilt of a song, 

For he knew not the care of the world, or its wrong; 
The past and the future might bury their rue,— 
The day was enough for that boy that I knew. 


A youth that I knew, as he stood where the way 
Leads down to the mists and the toil and the fray, 
Bore a smile on his face, and ke pt faith in his soul, 
And Hope, with her promise, ‘‘ For you is the goal!"’ 
Though others were crushed, and though others 
might wear 

On their foreheads the emblems of doubt and despair, 
He would-win in the strife, standing stalwart and true, 
For ‘‘Achieve"’ was the word of that youth that I knew. 


A man that I know, worn, weary, and old, 

Looks backward on years that his failure have told; 
Looks backward to hope, with a promise-no more, 

To the faith, like a wraith from the country of yore; 
To the visions that faded, the. faltering feet, 

The wail of the bugle that called to retreat: 

And ‘tis O for the morning, the sheen of its dew! 
And O to go back to the boy that I knew! 











« ™ 


‘*In ourselves the sunshine dwells, 
From ourselves the music swells, 
By ourselves our life is fed 
With sweet or bitter daily bread.”’ 
~ “A 
‘*Every morning let us build a booth to shelter some 
one from life’s fierce heat."’ 


o A 


‘*Diamonds are found only in the dark places of the 
earth; truths are found only in the depths of thought."’ 
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HOME STUDY 


dacs home study courses offered by the American School of Correspond- 
ence put within the reach of young men who have: been deprived of 
| college instruction a practical and comprehensive course in 


ENGINEERING 


Many ambitious mem are taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity to increase 
their efficiency along engineering lines 
or begin their college studies while 
earning enough to pay for a full col- 
lege course. 
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COURSES IN Armour 
Electrical, Mechanical, Civil, Locomo- I i 
tive, Stationary, Marine and Sanitary nstitute 


Engineering; Architecture, Naviga- of 
tion, Refrigeration, Mechanical and Per- 

spective Drawing, Sheet Metal Work, 
Telephony, Telegraphy, Textile Man- 
ufacturing; also 40 short Engineering 
Courses. 


Main Building, Armour 
Institute of Technology 
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In addition to the regular instruction papers, students in full Engineering courses are 
furnished a Technical Reference Library (in 10 volumes) as a help in their studies. 


American School of Correspondence 


at 
Armour Institute of Technology 


CHICAGO, ILL. 























TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


HANDSOME 48-page prospectus, full of proofs that advertisement-writers earn from $100 a month 
to $100 a week—Pages of proofs why you should acquire this great educational and commercial 
qualification by mail—Pages of proofs that this is ‘‘ the original school you hear so much about,” / 

the biggest and best of its kind in the world —A’ large package of affidavits, proving that the Page- | 
Davis men not only secure the best positions, but they hold,.them—Scores of sworn statements that 
prove the efficiency, the practicability and the perfection of the Page-Davis system—A handsome: 
colored folder containing the history of thirteen star students recently placed, proving the various profit- 
able uses claimed for this important, modern knowledge—Still more proofs from large advertisers, 
requesting Page-Davis graduates—No other correspondence institution in the world produces such a 
mass of substantial, convincing evidence—All these facts and particulars mailed free to you on requést. 

Will you answer this advertisement to-day ? 


PAGE-DAVIS CO., 
Suite 21, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Or, Suite 1521, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 

















Perfect Safety—Genuine Comfort. Price crated, $29.00. 
Style illustrated is 15 
foot boat.  Practi- 
cally indestructible. 


Galvanized Steel 





Seats five persons in Pleasure 
comfort. Equipped 

with air chambers. Boats 
Cannot sink or leak. 


Easier to row. The ideal modern row boat. Especially desirable for family and livery use. Write to-day for free catalogue. 
w. H. MULLINS, = = = 383 Depor Street, Salem, Ohio. 
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is the ideal salad dressing for all varieties of salads. It is 
also the ideal sauce or relish for cold meats, canned salmon, 
shrimp or lobster, fish cakes, baked beans, cold slaw, cold 
cauliflower or asparagus, cold hash or on sandwiches, 

ALPHA SAL CREAM jis absolutely pure. Never 
separates. Never spoils. Those who like oil can add their 
favorite brand with perfect results. Samples not mailable, 

ALL GROCERS. 

Martha Taft Wentworth Recipe Book (60 Recipes and 
Suggestions) semt free for grocer’s name. This book includes 
premium list, Informs you how to secure the New Game 
of Diamonds free. This game sells at 50c. to $1, according 
to style and quality of board. 

Wonderland Pudding Tablets. One tablet makes a 
quart of milk into a milk jelly more delicio 
nourishing than other desserts. Also make Delicious 
Ice Cream. Package of 10 Tablets by mail 10c. Nosamples. 


THE H, J. BLODGETT CO., Inc., 60 Thayer St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERYONE LOVES The EDISON 


woo 0) (01C] ag Nada 


NONE-GENUINE WITHOUT 
Pe TRADE | 
C Minas OG Wel Payo) 1 


MARK 


The Phonograph is distinguished trom other 
talking machines by its absolute freedom frorh scratching 
and pure, natural tones of music or voice. 

he Phonograph is infinitely superior. 

The Phonograph is sold in 5,000 stores. Call at 
the nearest dealer’s and hear the modern Phonograph 
with the new Edison Moulded Records and the New 
Reproducer. Phonographs from $10.00 to $100.00. 

Records, 50c.; $5.00 per dozen. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange. N. J. 


“NEW YORK, 8 Chambers St. CHICAGO, 304 Wabash Ave. SAN PRANCISCO, 953 
Market St. EUROPE, 52 Rempart Saint Georges, AwTwegr, BeLGium. 








DIAMONDS—WATCHES 


Sold on easy payments, $1.00 a week and 
upwards, Goods delivered on first payment. 
All sizes, pories designs and makes, 
CATALOGUE FREE, explains our plan. 
For particulars address Department 64, 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO.. 


=! 126 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHOTO BROOCHES, (0c, 


Send us any photograph you want copied 
and we will return it unharmed with an 



















ple for only 10 ets. to introduce our goods 
and send you Free our large illustrated price- 
list of photo-miniatures, jewelry, novelties. 
Agents wanted. 


GORONA MPG. GO., Box 1275, - Boston, Mase. 


Not STAMMER 


or Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL.D. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


-, M. E. Chureh, 
} Phila., Bishop C. H, Fowler, D.D., LL.D., Buffalo, 
200 Little Trips 


N. Y., Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila., poectily endorse the Philadelphia a 
FOR SUMMER VACATIONS. 
Pamphlet on Application. 


PIONEER dag tae CHOO 
RAYMOND 8 WHITCOMB GO., 
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Illustrated so-page book free. ns. 
J ONNSTON, Pres’t and Founder, who cured himself 
ears. 


after stammering 40 y 1083. 1048 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


SUMMER SESSION, 





25 Union Sq. 205 Washington St. 1005 Chestnut St. 
New Yor«. Boston, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
612 Park Building, 


232 South paras St., 


PITTSBURG, Pa. HICAGO, ILL. 
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H. IRVING HANCOCK 
[Author of “Life at West Point’’] 


At nine or ten o'clock in the morning, while bending 

over your ledger, or scanning correspondence at a 
countingroom desk, you may feel a sudden and painful 
revolt in some of the muscles of your back. Why? Simply 
because the position you have taken has unduly tired the 
muscles that complain. 

The remedy is simple. A very little physical exercise, 
if promptly taken, will relieve the strain. Leave the 
room, if necessary, and go into another one where exer- 
cise can be taken. Stand with the heels together and the 
feet at an angle of forty-five degrees. Place the hands 
lightly on the 4 8 Retaining this position, and with- 
out bending the knees, bend forward as far as possible, 
doing this work very slowly. Having accomplished this, 
bend back as far as possible, still with the hands on the 
hips. Repeat the forward and backward bending four or 
five times, with the utmost moderation, and relief will be 
almost immediate. 

It will be found that most ‘‘cricks’’ in the back result 
from standing in a stoop-shouldered position. This can 
be corrected by standing with hands opposite the hips and 
about fifteen inches out. Swing the arms briskly so that 
they cross in front, passing upward and over back of the 
head, then allowing the hands to fall to the side. Four or 
five repetitions of this exercise should be enough. 

When the eyes become tired or blurred, the best relief 
will be found in changing the focus of vision. Look away 
from the work immediately in hand. Gaze at the calen- 
dar on the wall a few feet away. Then look further down 
the countingroom at some more remote object. If the 

osition is satisfactory, take another look, into the street. 

f there is a window handy, look out through it as far as 
possible; then resume the work that has tried the eye- 
sight. This method has been found most efficacious in 
giving relief in ordinary cases of eye strain. It originated 
in a German university where the peculiarity of type re- 
sulted in frequent defects of vision. 


Move Your Elbows Forward and Backward 


If there is a pain in your neck from bending over books, 
letters, or other work, place y' ur hands at the back of your 
neck, palms against the flesh, and fingers touching at the 
tips. Bend the head forward as far as possible, and then 
backward to the greatest extent, holding the finger-tips 
firmly pressed against the back of the neck. When this 
movement has been repeated four or five times, use the 
finger-tips to massage the tired muscles. When there is 
pain between the shoulder blades, caused by bending over 
work, place the hands over the lungs, sit upright and hold 
the elbows out. In this position move the elbows as far 
forward and backward as possible. At the same time, 
when convenient throughout the day, practice the exercise 
previously recommended for remedying the stooping posi- 
tion. 

If fatigue or pain appear in the small of the back, place 
the hands on the hips, with elbows out. Bring first one 
elbow and then the other to the front, accomplishing a 
brisk twisting movement of the trunk. A minute of this 
exercise will put the blood in better circulation and will 
relax the tired, cramped muscles. Similar results can 
be secured by holding the arms out horizontally at the 
sides and going through the same twisting manceuvers. 
If there is any preference, it is rather to be given to the 
former of these two exercises. Outside of their use in the 
office, it is an excellent idea to devote a minute or two to 
them in the morning and during the evening exercises at 
home. In addition to strengthening all the muscles in the 
lower back, this work will tend to reduce a too thick 
waist-line. 


Writer’s Cramp Can Be Made to Disappear 


Writer's cramp comes occasionally to most men who 
use pen or pencil all day. At the first symptom of this 
annoying malady hold the arms horizontally forward, fists 
clenched and the palms either up or down, at pleasure. 


‘Open the fist rapidly, straining the fingers as far back as 


they will go. Close the fist rapidly, then open once more, 
as before. Keep this exercise up with great rapidity for 
at least sixty seconds. After a minute or two a day, fora 
few days, all tendency to writer's cramp should disap- 
pear. Another strengthening preventive of the cramp is 
found in holding the arms horizontally forward with 
thumbs and fingers extended. ‘Twist the wrists as far as 
they will go from side to side. When this has been ac- 
complished, and a brief rest taken, place the hands 
together in front of the chest, thumb-tips and the tips 


-of the corresponding fingers touching. Press the palris 


closely together, briskly and firmly, next allowing the 
palms to go as far apart as possible without breaking 
the thumb and finger touch. Continue this for from thirty 
to sixty seconds. 

Another part of the body that suffers a great deal from 
confining desk work is the neck. Aching in this portion 
can be cured, and in time prevented, by some very simple 
exercises. Stand erect, with the hands at the side. Turn 
the head until the chin is directly over one of the shoul- 
ders. Then turn the head until the chin points over the 
other shoulder. Repeat this several times over each 
shoulder. At another time stand in the same position, but 
bend the head forward as far as it will go without bending 
the trunk. Return to an erect position,and bend the head 
as far back as it will go without disturbing the perpendicu- 
larity of the trunk. This work should be done gradually, 
and with full play of the muscles. At another time vary 
the exercise by bending the head over to one side and 
then to the other, repeating as long as seems advisable 
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and time will permit. It is difficult to perform this exer- 
cise without bending the trunk, but practice at home before 
a mirror will soon make one perfect in the feat. 


Walking Is One of the most Beneficial Exercises 


If possible, the foregoing exercises should be practiced 
at rather frequent intervals during the day. All of them 
are curative; where pain or strain or great fatigue is not felt 
the proper exercise will have a preventive effect for the 
future. A man in business who intends to remain healthy 
should employ all of these countingroom exercises occa- 
sionally throughout the day. He should, in addition, walk 
to and from the office, or, if the distance is too great, should 
walk as great a part of the way as is practicable.. While 
walking is not an all-sufficient exercise, it is one of the best 
known. ‘Twenty minutes deducted from sleep in the morn- 
ing and expended in walking to business afford one of the 
best-paying investments for a man of business. 

Not all of the exercises here advised can be taken in the 
countingroom, as some of them would attract too much 
attention from visitors. But most business offices are pro- 
vided with rear offices or retiring rooms where such phys- 
ical work can be very easily carried on. Not more than 
a few minutes a day are required for the work that would 
save ninety percent. of our business workers from ultimate 
breakdowns. No reasonable employer will object to the 
time consumed in such training when he realizes how 
much fresher, more zealous and more industrious his 
young employee is. The man at the head of a great busi- 
ness who observes how much the health, endurance, and 
brightness of his young men is improved by five, ten, or 
fifteen minutes’ countingroom exercise a day will soon 
come to the point of occasionally locking the door of his 
private office and trying a little office physical culture for 
himself. 


My Salary and What | Did with It 


AUGUST SJOQUIST 
Dwight, North Dakota 
( Winner of the first prize in the SuccEss Contest } 


At the age of eleven years, I was employed by a farmer, 

who paid me one dollar a week. This was the first 
money that I had ever earned. My father died shortly 
before the Christmas of that year, and then the only pros- 
pect for support of my mother and three little sisters was 
the poor-farm. I was determined that they should never 
go there, and with this in mind I worked, and worked 
with a will and a determination to support them. I knew 
that, to be able to do this, it was necessary for me to take 
care of my health, and I did. A more careful boy than I 
was at that time it would have been difficult to find. 

Allow me to tell you that, one year from that Christ- 
mas, we were all living comfortably, and to my baby sister, 
who was then nearly two years old, I gave a little rattle 
that cost three cents. My older sisters received ten cents’ 
worth of pencils and paper, and to my mother I gave a pair 
of much-needed shoes, while I presented myself with a pair 
of overalls. Then I had left eleven dollars and thirty- 
seven cents. I bought a heifer for ten dollars, and with 
the balance, twelve chickens. Thus was my first year’s 
salary gone, and all I could show for it was twelve chick- 
ens and one cow, but, best of all, our little family was well 
provided for. 

The next year, I was reemployed by Mr. Thompson, with 
my salary increased to one dollar and seventy-five cents a 
week. I 'lladmit that Mr. Thompson was very kind to me, 
allowing me to spend every Sunday with my folks, and dur- 
ing the evenings teaching me the common-school branches 
and bookkeeping. I'l! assure you, that, when the next 
Christmas arrived, I felt like a great man. My sisters re- 
ceived nicer playthings; to my mother I gave adress, and, 
when we were all provided for the festive day, I had thirty- 
three dollars in hard cash left, one cow and about one 
hundred chickens. Ifyou had seen me then, as I stood in 
my four-dollar-and-seventy-five-cent suit, you would have 
thought me a man possessing one-half of that township! 

I had noticed the boys of my age used tobacco and al- 
ways tantalized me for not being man enough to take a 
chew with them. I always would show, when thus vexed, 
a stiff upper lip, brace my backbone, and say one decisive 
‘‘No,"’ which soon settled the difficulty. Those boys 
boasted of using at least five dollars’ worth of tobacco a 
year. When I heard this, I decided to put away five dol- 
lars a year, which I deposited in our county savings bank. 
Out of the twenty-eight dollars I had left, I bought three 
calves at eight dollars apiece, and gave my mother the 
balance. 

I was employed by Mr. Thompson, again, he agreeing to 
pay me one hundred and twenty-five dollars for the next 
year. I worked for him six years, every year at an in- 
creased salary. 

At my twentieth birthday, I owned a small farm and a 
herd of fine cattle. My mother and sisters took care of 
the farm, and I drew a yearly salary of eight hundred dol- 
lars as a bookkeeper in the bank where I deposited my 
tobacco money. My mother and sisters were as con- 
tented as I could make them. 

I discovered other fields where I could spend my money 
to great advantage, and organized a long-needed library 
in our town, pledging myself to give one hundred dollars 
a year for the maintenance of the same. In connection 
with this, I organized an evening school, where those 
whose circumstances had not permitted them to gain any 
knowledge, could imbibe learning during evenings. 

I am now twenty-five years old, and do not draw any 
more salary, but I am the sole proprietor of a well-paying 
manufacturing establishment and own six hundred and 
forty acres of land. I still pay one hundred dollars a year 
to the library and am willing to increase it if more is 
needed. I continue to deposit my five dollars a year tobac- 
co money, which I have decided shall be the foundation 
of an anti-tobacco institute to be organized in our town. 


™ “ 
We wear out our teeth in the hard drudgery of the out- 


set, and at length when we do get bread we complain that 
the crust is hard.—WALTER SCOTT. 


a a 


I would exchange a hundred years of immortality for a 
good digestion.—VOLTAIRE. 
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Finishing Touches in Dress 
MARION BELL 
DSt™xcrLy femi- 
nine and attract- 
ive are the new fads 
and fancies in the 
fashion world. Even 
sober and conserva- 
tive tastes are tempt- 
ed by them, and their 
greatest charm lies 
in that they may be 
readily reproduced 
by a girl who is 
ingenious, for, of 
course, only those 
whose dress allow- 
ance is unlimited 
will be able to pro- 
cure the original 
models. But the girl 
of to-day—the busi- 
ness girl as well as 
the society girl,— 
rises above such 
emergencies, andshe 
is always ready and 
able to secure excel- 
lent results by her own clever efforts. 

A great deal depends upon the finishing touches 
of a toilet. A dress that seems hopelessly plain 
and impossible may be so beautified by the addi- 
tion of some dainty accessory as to make it even 
charming. A pretty collar, belt, etc., will cause 
a transformation, and the time required for fash- 
ioning these trifles is sufficiently brief for even 
the busiest girls to make them. A bit of lace will 
work wonders in these 
days, and if one can 
count among one’s ac- 
complishments the art 
of embroidery, the 
problem is solved, for 
everything this season 
bears embroidery in 
some form or another. 
Fabulous prices are 
asked in the shops for 
gowns, waists, acces- 
sories, etc., that are 
distinguished by this 
Scrm of decoration, — 
and which may be 
copied at home at a 
very small expendi- 
ture. 

Quite the newest 
idea in a dressy acces- 
sory is the stole cape 
made of linen and 
elaborately embroid- 
ered. It is here fash- 
ioned of the same ma- 
terial as that of the 
dress with which it is 
worn, but, if a bit of 
contrast be desired, 
it could be easily achieved in the embroidery. 

A perfectly plain dress of white or colored linen 
will be given a decidedly elaborate touch by this 
pretty cape, the ends of which may fall almost to 
the bottom of the dress, in front. A white cape 
embroidered in white, with perhaps a bit of delft 
blue, pale green, or rose pink introduced, could 
be appropriately worn with a white linen dress, So 
easily can this cape 
be removed as to al- 
most instantly affect 
an entirely different 
costume,—-an item 
of greatest impor- 
tance to a busy wo- 
man. All-over lace 
and embroidered 
batiste are also ad- 
mirably adapted to 
this novelty cape. 

A happy sugges- 
tion for the use of 
all-over lace is the 
quaint pinafore 
which is shaped like 
a child’s apron, cut 
low in the neck and 
fastened in the back 
with tiny Dresden or 
jeweled buttons. It 





An embroidered. stole cape 


to 


A linen shirt-waist suit 





A negligee toilet 
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a. falls just, below the 
bust, and the sleeves 
are cut off straight 
above. the elbow. 
Worn over a soft, 
filmy gown, having 
full sleeves, this 
dainty conceit would 
indeed becharming. 

A freshly laun- 
dered linen dress is 
not only a delight 
to beholders, but to 
its wearer as well. 
It is an ideal summer dress for either the city or the 
country,.and it may be.made with almost tailored 
simplicity or with any amount of trimming. A 
wise girl will choose a simple mode, and add to 
her possessions a variety of accessories by the use 
of which her dress may be transformed to answer 
for anumber of occasions. A tucked or plaited 
linen dress: made with a blouse, and the skirt of 
comfortable walking length, will form a most use- 
ful acquisition to a summer outfit, whether it be 
of white or colored material. 

Of more importance even than her gowns are 
a girl’s dainty-negligées, which, to be perfect, 
should express a certain individuality, together 
with artistic grace and comfort in their flowing 
lines. There. are materials innumerable from 
which they may be niade, while pretty ribbons 
and laces will add to their beauty. The soft India 
and China silks,in both white and delicate colors, 
are particularly well liked for this purpose, while 
sheer mulls, Swisses, lawns, and dimities are 
even more attractive. A pretty and comfortable 
negilgee toilet may consist of a petticoat-skirt 
made long, of lawn or dimity, or even of silk 
with lace and ribbon trimming, and a loose or 
semi-fitted jacket fashioned of the same material. 

The girl who aims for novelty will rejoice in 
the present reign of fancy stockings, and, if she 
be able to do the embroidery (a distinctive feature 
of the smartest styles,) herself, so much the bet- 
ter, for she can“easily possess a variety ‘of really 
stunning effects. So thin and soft are some of 
these hose as to scarcely seem sufficiently strong 
to hold the embroidery, which is usually done 
over the instep.in self or contrasting colors. In 
some of the most attractive models lace is clev- 
erly inserted. Of course, fancy hose are to be 
worn only with slippers and low shoes, and these 
must be selected to be in keeping with the dainty 
affairs, else the effect is utterly destroyed. 

One of the latest discoveries is a petticoat-skirt 
with a buttoned-on flounce. So practical is this 
suggestion as to insure its popularity, and espe- 
cially-with the girl who loves pretty things yet can- 
not always gratify her desires because of the ex- 
travagant amount of goods required to make them. 
This idea will prove invaluable to her, for she 
can have a silk or much-befrilled lawn petticoat at 
will by having several flounces made of the differ- 
ent materials, and all ready to button on,the same 
upper part answering for all, and so neatly are the 
buttons concealed as to make it appear that the 
flounce is stationary. In these days of skirts that 
are full around the bottom, the flounce on the petti- 
coat will be made very full, and may be as elab- 
orately trimmed as individual taste desires. Dainty 
wash ribbons in white and delicate colors are won- 
derfully pretty for adding an ornamental touch to 
undergarments, and to thin summer dresses as well. 
They are run through lace or embroidered nain- 
sook beading, and tied in ‘bewitching little bows 
and knots here and there over the creation. 

Every girl knows how much depénds upon her 
shirt-waist accessories, her collar, belt, etc., and 
how extensive the variety must be if she would 
always present a stylish appearance. A bit of 
linen, lawn, or lace may be fashioned into these 
finishing touches with such deftness by a clever 
needlewoman as to rival those in the shops that 
are extravagant in price. Embroidery and fancy 
stitches play the same important part in these as 
in everything else pertaining to feminine attire. 
Nearly all of the new 
models are practica- 
ble for wash stocks, 
the straight-around 
band and tab or stole 
ends in front being 
their feature of dis- 
tinction. Many turn- 
over collars show a 
decoration of grapes 
or other fruit, which 
is still much in vogue. 


Dainty foot-gear 


A buttoned-on flounce 








Prices on 
Suits and 
Skirts 


ECAUSE one 

of the best 

known man- 

ufacturers of dress 

goods wants to 
keep his mill running during the dull season, 


he offered us his most desirable materials at | 


greatly reduced prices—much less than their 
real value—and we gave him a large order 
for the newest summer fabrics. 
These goods are now being delivered to 
us and we are prepared to make them up 
into suits and skirts and pass them on to you ; 
at one-third less than our regular ces. 


| Nearly all of our styles share in this sale. 


Here are a few of the bargains which-we 
shall offer for the next few weeks: 


Tailor Suits and Etamine Cos- 

tames in the newest Sum- 

mer models made of up-to- 

date materials, former price 

$10, reduced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8 

$15 Gults reduced to $10 4 

$25 Gults reduced to $16.67 | 10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 
$80 Suits reduced to $20 $12 Skirts reduced to $8 


Reduced Prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, 
Traveling Dresses, etc. 
All letters of inquiry are answered by women fashion 


experts, who afe in a position to helpful 
_ tions in the way of sty > 


is 
fabrics to suit the taste or figure 


wish to rely solely on their own judgment., 
All orders are filled with the greatest of pe. 
ness, very often in three days’ time. Remember that 
ou take no risk in dealing with us. Any garment . 
that fails to fit or give entire satisfaction may be 
returned promptly and your money will be refunded.:, 
Catalogue and Supplement of the newest styles, 
together with samples of Summer materials, wi 
sent free by return mail. A postal will bring them, 
If possible, mention color of samples you desire as 
this will enable us to send a full assortment of © 
just the things re wish. Write to-day; the 
choicest goods will be sold first. 


NATIONAL CLOAK &, SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 
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BOYS AND GIRLS between the ages of two 
and twelve need such a waist as the E-Z. It 
yields and stretches with every motion. It 
does not, cannot bind, for the bands to. which 
the buttons are attached give /engthwise as 
well as sidewise, and are of the same soft, dur- 
able, yielding fabric as the waist itself. Avoid 
waists having stiff, unstretchable bands. The 

, buttons on E-Z waists are put on to stay and 
stay where they are put. Made in two styles— 
Sor Boys and for Girls. 

Your dealer should keep the E-Z Waist. If * 
not, send 28c. for sample, giving age and stat- 
ing whether the child is a boy or girl. 


THE E-Z WAIST COMPANY, 
117. Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 











































SECTIONAL (TRADE 


BOOK-CASES “™ 


(PATENTED) 


Are the “Standard of the World” for 
quality. They received the Gold Medals— 
the highest awards—at both the Pan-Amer. 
can and Charleston Expositions. They 
cost more to make, but by buying direct 


from us (the makers) the cost to you is 
about the same as other kinds. 
buys this “‘Macey” Look- 
$14 00 Case No. 107-B exactly as il- 
. ' a 


lustrated (except the statu- 
ary and books), made of quarter-sawed 
oak, finely figured and polished, sent “On 
Approval Freight Prepaid east of the 
Miss. and north of Tenn. (points beyond 


equalized), to be returned at our exe 
pense if not by far the best book-case 
atsolowaprice. This same Book-Case 
in genuine solid mahogany, with pretty 
bird’s-eye mapleinterior, for $18.60—same 
terms. We make several sizes and grades, 


some as low as $1.00 per section 
(these wit/ doors). 
No. AAl 

This Book-Case has 5 sections; 1 Top 
—l Base (with a drawer )—8 Book sec- 
tions with glass doors, and each door has 
an ingenious device (patented by us) 
whereby it can never bind or stick in’ 
any climate, and when open recedes 
automatic allyover the books, All 
doorsare dust proof. Allit costs to 
learn a t the ** Macey” Kook- A 
Case, is to ask for a catalogue. q 

Base sé ns with drawers, New 
can now be had—just the thing for 
sleshoonsa hdd articles, &c. 


Ask for catalog 


Feature 


OO buys THIS “ DESK 
°24. GENUINE ‘MACEY” No..27-A 
: = exactly as peerated, sre 


Sr 

Rapids, M — ar ht prepaid 
east of the Miss. and north of 
Tenn. (points beyond equal- 
ized), sent **On Approval,” to be 
returned at our expense if not 
the best a/l oak roll-top desk 
of equal size ever sold at the 
price. (Ask for catalogue No. 

)e 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade 

Office and Library Furniture, 


Card:-index Vertical 


Systems Filing Cabinets,etc. 
BRANCHES: 
NEw ¥ ORK,943 Bro adway. CHICAGO, 152 Wabash Avenu 
Bost« 178 Federal St. PHILADELPHIA,18th & Market ‘Sts. 
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prepares t! iwhly for business and obtains desirable situa- 
tions for all graduates of complete commercial course. A live 
school for the training of live business men. Open all the year. 
Summer term of two months begins in July. Poughkeepsie 
is one of the most beautiful cities on the Hudson— a delightful 
place in wh end a few months in study and recreation. 

While tho s are seeking employment, thousands of 
paying positions are seeking men and women capable of filling 
them. No matter what work you propose to follow, clerical or 
professiona few months spent at EASTMAN will enable 
you to render better service; will make you more proficient, 
more valuable, and better paid. 

Individual! instruction by mail or personally. No school in 
America is more universally popular. Hundreds of teachers, 
college and high school graduates enroll with us every year. 
Students in attendance to-day from. thirty-five -of- our. own 
States and sixteen foreign countries. If you are out of employ- 
ment and 1 willing to spend a few months in preparation which 
will ensure a good position, write for our free catalogue to 


CLEMENT Sc GAINES, M.A-. Principal, 
Box 925, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


ORATORY mat. 


Special course for the Statesman, Lawyer, Cle an, 
Teache sr, Scholar, Merchant, or the ambitious outh. 
Qualifies one to express his knowledge and communi- 
cate his ideas and feelings in a convincing, persuasive, 


and effective manner. he course includes voice cul- 
ture, deep-breathing, gestures, self-control, memory 
culture, vocabulary building, extemporaneous speak- 


ing, argumentation, and the highest fre roe develop- 
ment. Lesson No. 2 sent free upon application. 


NATIONAL GOLLEGE OF ORATORY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Piano Tuning 


Good piano tuners earn $6 to $8 per day. With the ald of the 
Tune-a-phone, anyone can bécOme a successful tuner. Write for 
particulars, NILES BRYANT SCHOOL.OF PIANO TUNING, 
20 Music Hall, Battie Creek, Mich. 


I WILL TELL YOU HOW 
To be quickly ‘and p:rmanently 
cured. IT cupid myself 
after stammering 
20 






















EGREE BUSINESS COURS 

at home by mail. Or take the course at the college. 

atany time. Termseasy. Catalogue free. rite 
Pres. Mahaska Business College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
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THE WHIP HAND 


SAMUEL MERWIN 
[Continued from page 355] 

and for five years he had failed. Heliked young 
Crossman, the head clerk in the office; but Cross- 
man, though welcome enough at the house as 
Mamie Higginson’s regular caller, hardly showed 
administrative qualities,—his limitations were 
marked. And so the search had gone on; he had 
tried them, young men and middle-aged men, 
and had found that all of them wanted money, 
and none of them wanted work. What he had to 
offer was work, and little else,—hard work, work 
for head and hands, much thinking of the busi- 
ness, little thinking of self, the spirit that would 
live for the business, that would take its pride in 
the quality of the Higginson work, that would 
strive, as he had striven, to make the name ‘‘ Hig- 
ginson’’ a synonym for honest work, done on time, 
and a little better than the contract demanded. 
Where could he find a man like this ? 

Then, after five years, through a shipwreck of 
all occurrences, he had found him. He knew 
him at once, as he had thought he should. Look- 
ing down, from the heights of character and ac- 
complishment, on a world of little persons, foolish 
persons, earnest, weak persons, dishonest persons, 
pompous, empty persons, —all the sorts that go to 
make up a man’s world, and nearly all that he is 
likely to see, unfortunately, from the heights,— 
looking out, and down, and all about, he had seen 
a young man’s head and shoulders climbing above 
the rabble. The young man had not yet climbed 
very high; but he was climbing, and. that was 
enough. So Mr. Higginson had come to think 
more lightly of the rheumatism, the failing eyes, 
and the many other signs of age that had been 
brought sharply to his notice by that shock and 
exposure on the west coast. 

At the time represented by this chapter, Mr. 
Higginson and Halloran were seated in the office, 
—Halloran before his desk, Mr. Higginson beside 
it, looking at a typewritten letter or statement. 
Twenty-four hours earlier, William H. Babcock, of 
G. Hyde Bigelow and Company, had taken a train 
for Chicago, leaving this document behind him, 
and now the time had come to answer it. 

This was the culmination of a long series of let- 
ters and interviews. The beginning had been 
when this same Mr. Babcock had endeavored to 
buy the Wauchung Mills, in the interest of Mr. 
Bigelow. It seemed that Mr. Bigelow was about 
to enter the lumber business. His genius for 
combination, and for exploitation, was to be given 
a new direction. Kentucky Coal, New Freighters, 
Northwest Chicago,—all his varied interests were 
prospering, thanks to the name of Bigelow, and 
now the lumber business was to be vitalized and 
vivified by the magic touch. Just how it was to 
be done, or what was to be done, was not known; 
that secret was close-locked within the Bigelow 
brain. Each newspaper published its own ver- 
sion, to be believed or disbelieved at the discre- 
tion of the reader. All Mr. Higginson knew was 
that the Bigelow firm could never buy him out, 
and that he had not spent his years in building up 
a business for Mr. Bigelow. The business was 
his life, and he meant to keep it for himself and 
his family and his legitimate successors. So the 
first refusal had been a simple matter, —a plain, 
emphatic ‘‘ No’’ had sufficed. 

‘Lhen for a time there had been silence, until, 
one day, Halloran learned that the Pewaukoe 
Lumber Company, twenty-odd miles up the shore, 
had succumbed to the blandishments of the low- 
voiced Mr. Babcock, and had sold mills, standing 
lumber, and all. It had not been a prosperous 
company, because of the shiftless management of 
the children of the original owner; but there was 
no reason why it should not do well in good hands. 
There was no question now that, whatever he meant 
to do next, Mr. Bigelow had a footing in the lum- 
ber trade. Halloran had been watching him 
closely. 

The document on the desk was a statement of 
the ‘‘understanding’’ or secret agreement that 
was henceforth to be law among the lumber pro- 
ducers of Lake Michigan. It had been presented 
and accompanied with much confidential talk 
from Mr. Babcock,—all tending to show that the 
lumbermen, with the sole exception of Mr. Hig- 
ginson, were already united to forward this agree- 
ment, that the business would be organized as 
never before, that great economies would be 
brought about in the carrying side of the business, 
that the strain of competition would be avoided, 
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Hits the Mark 


in every sense of the word. 
The New Hamilton No. 109, 
22-caliber rifle, is practically our 
No. 15 tly enlarged and 
improved. It is in every respect 
an ideal weapon for small game 
and target practice. 

Absolutely accurate, strong and 
durable, chambered for both short 
‘+ and long R. F. cartridges. Rapid 

loading and self-ejecting mechanism, 
Weight only 2 Ibs, 
Price Only $2.00. 

Our No. 15 mode! Is a smaller rifle for smaller 
folk, beautifully finished, accurate, light, strong 
and serviceable—a perfect little Hamilton— 
$1.50. Ask your dealer—if hecannotsupply 
you with a Hamilton, don’t accept some other 
make but send us the price of rifle you 
want and we will express it, prepaid, 

Write for illustrated detatls—they are 


The HAMILTON RIFLE CO.; Bor 26, Piya, Hic, 
A a 
Handsome 
Book Free 


Ittells all about the most 
delightful places in the 
country to spend the summer 
—the famous region of North- 




























pa seem pare me ~~~ aria 
Petoskey Mackinac Island 
Bay View Traverse City 
Wequetonsing Neahtawanta 
Harbor Point Omena 
Oden Northport 


Send 2c. to cover postage, mention this magazine, 
and we will send you this 52 page book, colored cover, 
200 pictures, list and rates of all hotels, new 1903 
maps, and information about the 
train service on the 


Indiana Railway 
( The Fishing Line) 


Through sleeping cars daily for the North from Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Indianapolis, via Penna 
Lines and Richmond, and from Chicago via Michigan 
Central R.R. and Ka ; low rates from all points. 

Fishermen will be interested in our booklet," Where 
to Go Fishing,’’ mailed free. 

Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, 
General ee er Agent, 
\ Grand Rapids, Mich. J 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR... 
You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order Business at home. 
We tell you how, Money coming in daily. Enormous profits. 
Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” and Free 
particulars. K. 8. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago. 


NEW YORK Chartered by agg of the 


State of New York. Newspa 


SCHOOL OF and Magazine Writing. Send for 


Catalogue 


JOURNALISM 143-45 ode St., Brooklyn,N.Y.City 


STUDY MEDICINE 


where you can earn your way and secure the most useful medical 
education ——. Open entire year, day and evening classes. 
For particulars address 


Sec’y NATIONAL MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, 441 Dearborn Ave.,Chicago, lll. 


Send for poe lesson of the 
PERNIN and convince — 
ont’ ae: ‘ou can write rt- 

mees in 15 minutes; 
spread a all = _— world on its 


as a Pyare World’s Fair Awards; book on approval. 
te H. M. PERNIN, Author, ihetroit: Mich. 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


Ifyou possesc a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and uncrowded profession pay- 
Ing $15 to $36 weekly? Situations always obtainable. We are the original Instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. Philadelphia. 


i be Fo e:. 


Valuable booklets, giving ting industries able ont at cna, infor- 
mation regarding the oil and 

inside prices, dividends, &c. how 4% fortunes 

made from sinall pn Mag of plan whereby tl the suc- 
cess of any a ean be} > lutely certain. t fail 
to write forthem. A. L. WISNER © On (ine). 32 Broadway, SY 



































Book free, telling how to in- 
GINSENG vest in the Ginseng Industry 
and double your money. 
F. B. MILLS, Box 60, «= «= « Rose Hill, N. Y. 
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ARLIN 


REPEATING 
SHOTGUN 





ORE care should be exercised and more 
thought given the selection of a gun than 
any other article money buys. Fewer acci. 
dents happen with Marlin guns than with 

any other make. This is particularly true of 
Marlin Grade ‘B,’’ which is not only a general 
favorite, but a special favorite of trap shooters, 
They say thatitis superiorto other takes because 
it is reliable, quick of action, simple and easy to 
operate and has one-third less parts than any 
othergun. Ithasa solid top and side ejector and 
throws the empty shells away from, instead of 
into the shooter’s face. The barrels are made of 
the highest grade of 
“Special Smokeless 
Barrel Steel,’’ equal in 
quality to barrels for 
which many makers 
charge more than our 
price for the entire gun, 
The Marlin Handbook tells how to care 
for and how to use firearms. This val- 
uable book free if you will send stamps for 
postage to 


—— 
— 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A, 



























The 
AMERICAN 
$40 
TYPEWRITER 


Standard key-board, high § , heavy manifolding. Meets every 
requireinent. Send for catalogue and special trial offer. Mention 
SuCccEss. 


$60 less than other high-grade machines. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, C, 265 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries, their annoyance and 
expense. No belt—no switch—no batter- 
ies. Can be attached to any engine now 
using batteries. Fully guaranteed; write 
for descriptive catalog. 

MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 


29 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, costing only 2 
cents per week. Makes and burns its own gas. 
Brighter than electricity or acetylene, and chea; 
than kerosene. No Dirt. NoG 5 


THE “‘BEST’’ LIGHT CO., 


76 E. Sth Street, GANTON, OHIO. 


s«OIMA” 5 inches 
Durable and Safe 


Liquid Pistol 


Made of Steel, Nickel Piated 
Will stop the most vicious dog (or man) without per- 
manent injury. Valuable to bicyclists, unescorted 
ladies, cashiers, homes, etc. 


Loads from any liquid. No cartridges required. 
Over 20 shots in one loading. All dealers,or by mall,50c. 


Parker, Stearns & Sutton, 227 South Street, New York. 


CHANCE $50 to $150 per 


OF week and upwards positive; men and 































women wanted everywhere to operate sales 
lors for the best, mostattractiveladies’ shoe 

nown; ten new remarkable recommending 
features ; previous experience unnecessary; no risk; 
write today. KUSHION KOMFORT SHOE CO. 


CENTURY Pb STON MASS: 
lf You Have Taste 


or talent for drawing, you may become famous like 
the originator of this character. The HEEB Sys- 
TEM OF TEACHING BY MAIL prepares you quickly 
for a paying position as Cartoonist, Newspaper 
Artist, Illustrator, etc. Original school in this line. 
Cut out Ad, special offer to those who write now. 


WATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHODLS, (Inc.) 
Eg. J. HEEB, President, 
41 N.Penn’a&t., Indianapolis, U.S.A. 


= 3-SEATS-3 


Fits old and 2 bya Self lubricating. No 
noise. No danger. Can’t break. Fine 
canopy and seats to raise and lower. 
Room for six. Satisfaction or money 
back. First one in each town at whole. 
sale. Who will be ad ? 
. H,. BAUSMAN, 
Bausman, Imncaster Co., Pa. 























.as Halloran was. 
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that prices would be maintained at a somewhat 


higher figure, (a main point, this;) ‘under, penalty 


of fines, and that—and much more low. talking 
and friendly disinterested confidences followed. 
‘«Our interests are identical,’’ quoth Mr. Babcock, 
‘cand there is room for us all.’’ Efficiency was 
the keyword, —efficiency, productiveness, economy, 
identity of interest, good prices,—thus said Mb). 
Babceck. Lastly there had been friendly, almost 
deferen ‘ial intimations that G. Hyde Bigelow and 
Company held the key to the situation, that the 
ccmbination was already a fact, and that a firm 
that might decide to stay out must take the conse- 
quences. 

Simplified, the whole matter came to this: 
Within the combination there would be prospciity 
in plenty, but always subject to the guiding judg- 
ment of G. Hyde Bigelow, hence there would also 
be a certain loss of identity and of control to self- 
respecting heads o* companies; without the com- 
bination there would be a fight to the death, a fight 
against the combined momentum and power of 
G. Hyde Bigelow and Company and the ‘‘ lumber 
trust.’’ Just how great was this momentum no one 
exactly knew, but Bigelow was a magic name,-— 
there was no doubt of it. 

‘You have gone over it, have you, Mr. Hil- 
loran?’’ said Mr. Higginson. 

His voice was disturbed, and his expression 
showed worry and trouble. For a year he had 
been changing,—very slightly, but none the less 
perceptibly to one as close to him, day after day, 
Until he had assured himself 
that his assistant was able to take up the burden, 
he had kept up; but after that moment he had 
seemed, in a measure, to let go. On routine 
matters he was as strong as ever, but his mind re- 
fused to work automatically through new and dif- 
ficult problems; there were sometimes gaps in his 
reasoning that he found it difficult to bridge over, 
and this worried him. So it had come about that 
a tacit agreement existed between the older man 
and the younger that, in questions where vigor was 
needed, of mind or body, the younger man should 
take the lead; and Mr. Higginson mildly deceived 
himself by giving more attention than formerly to 
routine matters and trivial details. It was Hal- 
loran, therefore, who had spent the greater part of 
a night thinking out the question, whether to yield 
or to fight; and it was Mr. Higginson, naturally 
enough, who had put'the question :— 

‘““You have gone over it, have you, Mr. Hal- 
loran?’’ 

‘Yes. The Bigelow part of it is what I like 
least. I am not sure that he is just the man you 
would want to stand responsible for this business, 
and, therefore, he is not the man to take charge 
of all the companies together,—and that is pretty 
nearly what this paper means.’’ 

‘Why do you think that ?’’ 

‘«Well, he isn’t solid. He has been lucky, and 
just now he is on top of the wave. But his inter- 
ests and investments are spread out so wide thata 
run of bad luck might upset him. I don’t know 
that it would, but it might. And then,—I have 
seen a little of him.’’ 

‘*©You know him personally ?”’ 

‘Yes, I cut his grass for two summers in Evans- 
ton, and did odd jobs for him.”’ 

Mr. Higginson pondered, and Halloran added: 
««On the other hand, his resources are large, and, 
if we decide to stand out, it may mean along, hard 
fight. It might be harder than we think. But I 
believe Bigelow is about half hollow. He is a 
speculator: his investments. are nearly all specu- 
lations, of one kind or another.”’ 

Mr. Higginson was still thinking hard, forcing 
his mind to take up one phase of the question after 
another, and the worried expression, so frequently 
on his face nowadays, was very noticeable. Fi- 
nally he said :-— 

‘«Then you are in favor of declining to join the 
combination ?’’ 

This was the direct question that Halloran had 
partly foreseen. He hesitated, marking <t random 
with a pencil while his thoughts came fast. At 
this moment he saw, more clearly then he had 
seen at any time during the night, whit a refusal 
would mean. Wealthy as. Mr. Higginson was, his 
wealth lay in the lumber lands, the logging rail- 
road, the mills and the steamers, and Wauchung 
property; to a certain extent the whole town of 
Wauchung had grown up around Mr. Higgin- 
son, and was directly or indirectly dependent upon 
him, and all these interests, hanging, as they did, 
on the lumber business, must suffer when this busi- 
ness was attacked. But he caught himself,—if he 
ran on into this way of thinking, he would be lost. 
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«*Yes,”’ he replied, «‘I think we would better 
decline.”’ 

Mr. Higginson rose. 

‘«T will leave the letter to you,’’ he said, and 
then he went out, with a face that seemed to ex- 
press downright dread. Honest old gentleman, 
he had thought to take a rest; but, instead, he 
found himself facing one of the hardest fights of 
his career. 

Halloran took up his pen and made the attitude 
of Higginson and Company plain in three lines. 


i. 
Under Way 


1% the parlor of the Higginson home, one even- 

ing shortly after the incident of the last chapter, 
sat Mrs. Higginson and her daughter with expres- 
sions hardly significant of an intense joy in life. 
In the library, talking earnestly behind closed 
doors, were Mr. Higginson and Halloran. 

‘*Well, Mr. Halloran, what is it?’’ had begun 
the head of the firm. 

‘The fight is on. 
day.’’ 

Mr. Higginson bowed slightly and waited. 

‘« Bigelow has cut prices to figures below cost.”’ 

It took a moment for the older man to grasp the 
meaning of this. 

‘Below cost?’’ he repeated. 

‘* Yes, it is going to be a question of endurance.’’ 

‘«But we have some large orders on hand. They 
will keep us busy for a while. How does the 
Carroll and Condit lumber stand?’’ 

‘It is about half cut out.’’ 

‘«You can go ahead with it, then, for this week. 
After that the Michigan City contract will keep us 
busy for a while.’’ 

‘«The Carroll and Condit business is what 
brought me here to-night. Here is a letter from 
them.’’ Halloran laid it on the table. ‘‘They 
offer us a chance to meet the new price before 
they place their order elsewhere.”’ 

Gradually the meaning of Halloran’s words had 
been sinking into Mr. Higginson’s mind; the re- 
lations of cause and effect had been clearing be- 
fore him. He looked the letter over silently, — 
twice, —three times. 

«‘I—I can hardly believe this.’” He saw that 
this was useless talk, and stopped. It had been 
an oral order from Carroll, a man whom he had 
reason to regard as the soul of honor; the price 
had been stated and agreed to, precisely as for 
twenty years back; everything had been satisfac- 
tory. Good Mr. Higginson had been the victim 
of adelusion. After half a century of struggle he 
had allowed himself to believe that the fight was 
about over, that his personal achievement meant 
something, and that he could stand securely on the 
heights; he had forgotten that ‘‘ Business is busi- 
ness,’’ that ‘‘Time is money,’’ and that ‘‘ Money 
talks;’’ he had forgotten that the glorious old 
world was spinning along, as heedless as ever, 
after the ever-receding glitter, and that there could 
be no stopping until the last great stop should be 
reached. 

‘‘From what I can gather,’’ said Halloran, 
‘‘they mean to fight us all along the line. The 
Michigan City contract I think is good. We have 
it in black and white, and we can make the de- 
livery in our own steamers; but we should have to 
use the railroads for those little orders, and I’m 
afraid we can’t do it.’’ He disliked hammering 
one trouble after another into the old gentleman's 
aching head, but it had to be done. ‘‘I am quite 
sure that Bigelow has influence with the railroads, 
and of course he will use it.’’ 

Mr. Higginson was thinking, —thinking. 

««How much’’— he was still thinking, desper- 
ately raking his facts together and facing what 
seemed like chaos,—‘‘ How much is this going to 
cost us, Mr. Halloran ?’’ 

Halloran shook his head. 

«It is too early to tell. He must show his hand 
before we can play our game. He is beginning 
now, and, before he gets through, we'll smash 
him. We'll make him feel like a whipped coach 
dog every time he passes a lumber pile.’’ Hallo- 
ran was getting so excited that he had to get up 
and pace the carpet. ‘‘I know the man; I know 
his meanness and his vanity. I’ve worked for 
him, and I've seen him off his guard, and I know 
his insolence. Before we get through with him 
he'll wish he’d gone into a bucket shop, where 
he belongs, and stayed there, the old bloated frog 
of a tin-horn gambler! Let him wreck his Ken- 
tucky Coal and his New Freighters all he pleases, 
but he’ll get a stomachful if he tries to wreck the 
lumber business.”’ 
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He stopped short and looked around at the dark, 
olive-tinted walls, at the stately rows of books, in 
their morocco and calf, and yellow and red and 
gold; looked at the rich carpet, and the restful 
chairs, and at the soft light of the polished student 
lamp; looked last at Mr. Higginson,—and felt a 
cold sweat breaking out all over his body. What 
had ‘he said? 

Somewhere in Halloran’s make-up, deep-hidden 
beneath the laborious years of work and study, lay 
a well, a spouting, roaring geyser, of irritability. 
It had come into the world with him, it had been 
richly fed during his rough, knockabout boyhood; 
and now, in spite of the weights he had put on it, 
a year or two of Michigan lumbering had been 
enough to prime it. 

Mr. Higginson was still thinking, --thinking. 
The facts were before him now; at length he had 
penetrated to them and brought them together. 
Brave man that he was, he was.facing them, -— 
meeting them squarely, without flinching. Quietly 
he sat, one elbow on the green-topped table, his 
hand shading his eyes, and the lamplight falling 
gently on hishead. He was facing the question of 
himself, of his ability to conduct his own business; 
and another question, granting that he was unable, 
whether or not he could, in his best judgment, 
place everything he had in the world—his busi- 
ness, his family, himself,—in the hands of this 
man and bid him Godspeed in his work. So he 
sat thinking,—thinking; and Halloran, ‘a little 
abashed, but angry still, dropped into a chair and 
waited. At length the old gentleman spoke,—ina 
low, changed voice. 

‘«Mr. Halloran, I have not been well lately, and 
I think it best—to tell you that,——for the present, 
—the business is in your hands. I will stay here, 
and advise with you, but—I do not wish you to feel 
hampered by my presence in carrying on this 
fight. I am laying a heavy responsibility on you, 
—but I think—I trust,—you will be equal to it.’’ 

Mr. Higginson’s part of the fight was over, and 
he had won. 


* * * * * * * 


Mrs. Higginson was playing ‘‘clock’’ at the cen- 
ter table. She was a wiry little woman, capable of 
great exertion, and showing remarkable endurance 
when set on some purpose, such as a shopping 
trip to Chicago; but suffering, at other times, from 
languor and low spirits, and in constant need of 
medical attendance. 

She had never been able to understand why 
««Mr. H.’’ should insist on burying himself in the 
lumber business, when he was rich enough to sell 
out and take her and her daughter forth from the 
slumberous quiet of Wauchung into the stir of the 
world. Such stupidity, such meanness of ideals 
(to pass over the injustice to herself,—she was 
nothing; sze didn’t count;) was out of her ken. 
In the second place, her heart had been set for 
three seasons on a trip to Hot Springs; and, even 
if Mr. Higginson’s plainness of character were to 
hold his interest in the business in spite of her 
known desires, he certainly owed it to her to give 
her an outing for a few months. She had bornea 
great deal for him,—but never mind! Dr. Brown 
would sympathize whith her, anyway, —would 
bring her medicine every day if she were but so 
much as to drop a hint. 

Mamie had been trying to read a novel; but, 
being herself the meek center of an interesting 
little drama, she found it difficult to focus her at- 
tention. 


‘«Ma,”’ she said, after a time, ‘‘don’t you think 
pa looks a little run down?’’ This was a euphe- 
mism; there was no question that Mr. Higginson 


was looking very bad, indeed. 

‘A little, perhaps,’’ replied her mother. At that 
moment the three-o’ clock pile being prematurely 
completed, she gave up ‘‘clock’’ in disgust, and 
shuffled her cards for the ‘‘thirteen’’ game. 

Presently she said, ‘‘ My head has ached severely 
all day.’’ 

This was not encouraging. Mamie took up her 
book again, but not for long. 

‘‘Do you suppose he is worrying about the 
business, ma? He and Mr. Halloran are working 
almost every night now.”’ 

‘«T suppose so,’’ Mrs. Higginson replied. ‘*It 
would have been better for him if he had taken 
my advice, five years ago, and retired. Your father 
has no time to think of us, my dear.’’ 

Mamie felt some injustice in this, and would 
have dropped the subject had not her mother, 
aroused, continued :— 

‘«He says himself that Mr. Halloran has shown 
himself able to run the business, and yet he will 
not go away even for aweek. I think, if we could 
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only get him off for a short time, he would want to 
Stay, when once he had made up his mind to it.”’ 
At thissmoment the library door opened, and the 
two men could be heard in the hall. Mrs. Hig- 
ginson’s face brightened. ‘‘Play something for 
ome, my dear,’’ she said. 
“‘Oh, no, ma. They aré just’;coming in here."’ 
‘©Who?—Are they? Play the march Mr. Hal- 
loran likes so much.”’ 
Mamie went obediently to the piano and was 





crashing out the opening chords when the two | 


men reached the parlor door. Mrs. Higginson 
rose and extended her hand with a bright smile. 
Mamie showed signs of stopping, but Halloran 
nodded to her to go on, and dropped into‘a chair. 

Mrs. Higginson came over and sat down by 
him, leaving her cards in disorder on the table. 

‘**I had just asked Mamie to play for me before 
you came in,’’ she said, pitching her voice some- 
what above the noise of the march. ‘1 always 
like tc hear her play when | have one of my 
headaches. It seems to make me forget myself 
for a little while, and I really think she plays very 
well.’’ 

Yes, Halloran thought so, too. 

’«T am not one of your cultivated musicians, 
but I know what I like; and that is all anybody 
can know, I guess, only most people are n't hon- 
est enough to say so. I have had a severe head- 
ache all day. It was in the back of my head, 
just where | had one last Thursday; and, if I 
had n't happened to have some of the pills left 
‘over that Dr. Brown brought me for the last time, 
I don't know whatT should have done. One does 
hate so to give up.. I have always said to my 
husband, ‘No, Mr. H., I will zo¢ give up; I will 
not go to bed and acknowledge myself an invalid.’ 
Thank goodness, I have pride enough left for 
that!’’ Here the doorbell claimed her attention 
fora moment. ‘Well, here. is Harry Crossman. 
He is such a good boy, and we are all so fond of 
him. And then, for a-long time,’’—very confi- 
dentially, this, —‘‘he was really almost the ohly 
company there was for Mamie, and we were glad 
to have him drop around, on her account.. The 
people in Wauchung are so—so,—well, I’m _ sure 
you understand. It was pleasant for the \dear 
girl. I don’t suppose he is ever going to aston- 
ish the world, but we are always glad to see him. 
Good evening, Harry."’ 

At these greetings the newcomer took a chair, 
and disposed: himself just in time to hear Mrs. 
Higginson, . keyed | up to extra exertions by the 
music and the company, bring all her artillery to 
bear on unoffending Mr. Higginson. 

‘«Now, Mr. Halloran, 1'm just going to appeal 
to you to say if Mr. Higginson is n't working ,too 
hard. Don’t you think it is time he took a little 
vacation ?”’ 

She stopped short, for the long-suffering Mr. 
Higginson had turned on her with downright im- 
patience. 

‘Don't let me hear any more of that talk,’’ he 
said, sharply; then, realizing before the last-word 
was out of his mouth how sharply he had spoken, 
he abruptly excused himself and left the room. 

He left silence behind him, and some little con- 
sternation; and Halloran, seeing on Mrs. Higgin- 
son’s face the signs of a storm, excused himself 
too, leaving Crossman to weather it as best he 
might. 

[Zo be continued in the July Success) 
: ™ » 
Prejudice against Weakness 


HERE is such an inherent love for wholeness, such a 

' longing: for perfection, in man, that we instinctively 
shrink from and have a — against deficiency, in- 
completeness, or half-development. We are so constituted 
that we admire strength, or robustness, and, while we may 
pity weakness, we can never admire it. 

Health is-the everlasting fact, the truth of being which is 
implanted in our ideal, and any departure from this nor- 
mal, standard ideal may excite sympathy, pity, or regret, 
but never.admiration. 

A great German physician used to say that there is 
something in man which is never sick, never out of har- 
mony, never abnormal,and never dies.. We have a convic- 
tion that, as we were made in the image of our Creator, 
absolute perfection is possible to us, and that any departure 
from this is a weakness, a sin, or perhaps acrime. ‘There 
is nothing else so inspiring as the contemplation of abso- 
lute perfection. 

Strength and vigor give confidence. They are proofs of 
ability to achieve, to accomplish, to do things. We ad- 
mire evidence of reserve power, which makes one equal to 
any emergency. We are so made up that we cannot help 
respecting force, power, energy, completeness, wholeness, 
and symmetry. 

We admire people who do great things easily, while we 
have but a poor opinion of the weaker person who does 
the same thing with a great outlay of strength and energy. 


There is practically no power whatever in a shifting, 
vacillating life. 
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Good Manners 


BY MAIL 
Seventeen of the most famous social writers, in- 
cluding: Mrs. John Sherwood, Mrs. Burton Kings- 
land, Adelaide Gordon, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Mrs. M t E. 
Sangster, Mrs. John A. Logan and Marion 1 Har- 
land, have just prepared a practical course of in- 
struction in correct social usage for the guidance 
of all who wish to appear well and those who wish 
their children to appear well. 

It teaches the correct thing todo, to say,to write, 
to wear on all occasions. A. complete guide to 
perfect ease of manner. Worth many times its cust 
as a work of reference. 

Good manners are increasingly essential to 
either business or social success; a parent’s duty 
and opportunity. 

FREE BUREAU OF ENQUIRY 

keeps members uc! 

Our illustrated Free Book, gives = compints teveristion 


of the course of instruction and membership privileges. 
Sent on request. 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SELF-CULTURE, 
Dept. P7, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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For success at the bar, in public life or 
in business—study law. A lawyer has 
opportunities to succeed that are not 
offered other men. Our thirteen years’ 
successful teaching of law by mail ena- 
bles us to state positively—we can teach 
you law at home. Write for cataloguo 
scribing College Law Course, Com- 
mercial Law Course and Preparatory 
Course. 

THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 

261 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Wate YOUr Summer 


But utilize it to learn Journalism and Story-Writing by mail. Send for 
our free booklet ‘* Writing for Profit;” tells how to succeed asa writer. 
ir interested in the sale of manuscripts, send for free copies of **Rules 
e— of Sales Department” and ‘* Manuseript Syndicate 
: they tell how we correct, criticise 














mmission, exc 
sive publishers or to nearly 2,000 publish- 
ers by_the oyn ~~ ornton 
ie West, Editor-in-Chief; founded 1895. ~ : 
PROOFREADING is refined, private, and educative work. 
Women receive same salaries as men, 

$15 to $35 a week. Proo ciwaze is demas. If inte 
send for free booklet, ‘* PRACTICAL PROOFREADING; ” tells how. 
NATIONAL PRESS ASS’N, - - - 69 The , Indianapolis. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 18,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better for 1908. Hundreds whom 
we provera’ by_mail have been appointed. Es- 
ta’ 1898. 4 FE iculars free concern- 
ing government tions, salaries id, ex- 
aminations—when and where held every 
State, our methods, etc. y. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE IN. 
STITUTE, (Inc.) 18-42 Second National 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STUDY MUSIC BY MAIL 
Write for proof of what the “Quinn Method’- 

has done for hundreds who are successfully tak 

ing our Correspondence Courses in Piano, Or 















gan, Harmony, Counte t. Com} 
tion, Or ‘ation, Phrase ng, Vocal 
and Art of Teac . Dr. 


you 
each 





Don't say it can’t be done—find on. bent for 
books. Quinn Method. and As Others See Us. MarcusL..Quinn 


Chicago Correspondence School of Musie, 606 Royal Ins. Bldg., Chicago. 


horthand a Min 


We will loan you this $100 Remi " 
perfect you ih “touch $200 Rentogegn 
and G: Shorthand by our Mail Les- 
sons; = ou may earn while - 


ne of ° rtunity to ambitious peo- 


pie. ----Write for our plan today---- 
ler. Ston. Inst (92: Canal, Chicago,!11. 
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book, The 

and Treatment of ‘. 

y The largest 

D0 and most 
instructive 

book of its 

kind ever 
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published. Sent free to any address for 6 cts. in 
stamps to cover Ask also for free sam 
Li of the Phono-Meter, a monthly paper exciu- 
% steely for who stammer. Address, The 
18 SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
Adelaide St. troit, Mich. 


GEL ANDREW Lewin. 170 8t., Detroit 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in electricity, complete 

in one year. Students taught the actual construction of elec- 

trical instruments, dynamos, motors, etc., and trained for 

positions as electricians and superintendents of electric light- 

ing, railway and power plants, Graduates successfully hold 

gt positions throughout the world. th year opens 
eptember 28. Catalogue on request to 


W. N. WESTON, Secretary, Station G, Washington, D.C. 
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COMMENCEMENT 


ESTHER J. RUSKAY 


HE vast assemblage gathered within the chapel audi- 
torium of the college sits fanning itself, apparently 














listening, apparently interested. On the platform, the 
center of a semicircle of tutors, professors, deans, right 
reverends and high honorables, stands a slim youth with 
stern face and abstracted gaze. His is the masterly ora- 
tion that has won for him the prize in oratory; his the 
forensic ability now holding forth upon ‘‘ The Influence 
of Civil and Religious Liberty upon the Development of 
the Human Race.’’ Mark this last burst of peroration, 
‘‘Far-reaching as the stars that send their shimmering 
splendor into endless space, cheering with heaven's up- 
lifted harmonies the universe that moves proudly majestic 
across the eons of time into eternity, must ever be the 
influence of civil and . religious liberty upon man, God's 
greatest, noblest achievement in the wondrous: scheme of 
creation.”’ 


The Joy of Commencement Cannot Be Forgotten 


It is a little vague and misty, perhaps, but given with a 
sublime assurance and faith in his opinions that carries 
the good-natured. crowd by storm. How the audience 
applauds with its gloved hands and roars its acclamation 
after the retiring youth! Was ever monarch so assured of 
future dominion as is this young laurel-crowned victor, 
whose heart, attuned to the best and noblest enthusiasm 
of life, will never again beat as it does to-night? Some- 
where down among the audience—probably close to the 
platform, that no syllable of the beloved voice may be 
lost,—sit the mother and father, their dull faces transfig- 
ured and glowing with the thought that not in vain have 
been the struggle with poverty, the hard, bitter drudgery 
and patient endurance, the untold sorrow and burden of 
their lives. Now they line up,—the honor men, the prize- 


winners, the honorably mentioned, —even the hundred and 
fifty others whose guerdons must be sought for later in the 
broad battlefield, where men contend for honors that are 
not so easy. All receive their diplomas, bow, and file past 
the learned professors, down tiic steps of the platform, to 
be lost and merged forever in the crowd. All around 


them are the fragrance of flowers, the flutter of fans, 
friends who are bowing, beckoning and nodding across the 
dividing space, and smiles and whispered congratulations 
from special fairones. Oh, red-letter night! Oh, joy and 
triumph supreme! How fair and full is the world to-night 
to this youthful embodiment of life, of strength, and hope! 
To the onlooker what asplendid field for both speculation 
and introspection do these college pageants afford! 


The Prose of Existence Must Banish Its Poetry 


Ease and comfort are ours to-day; worldly success, the 
adulation and approbation of friends, blessings which, 
when we were young, we dreamed were the acme of hu- 
man happiness and ambition. Why, then, this dull ache 
at the heartstrings, this sense of having fallen short of an 
ideal existence planned in the recesses of our souls in those 
early ideal days? Is it that, gazing into the gap of time 
between then and now, we can see how the nobler aims of 
life have somehow slipped from our grasp, bringing in 
their train failure to fathom the secret of suffering, inability 
to allay for one instant the thirst,the pain, and the fever of 
the world? ‘The rougher places in life that we were to 
smooth down for another generation to tread in safety 
have received none of our care; the blow for right that we 
were to strike here, the wrong that was to be discouraged 
and discountenanced there, all remain as we found them, 
and still each lives on, furrowed, perhaps, as to visage, 
thoughtful, maybe, as to brow, but still merely one of the 
commonplace millions, only one of the many toilers and 
grubbers of earth. The prose of human existence has 
banished the poetry, changing dreams and illusions into 
prosaic utterances and dry facts, and pinning us down with 
inexorable grasp to the realities of life, the hand-to-hand 
struggle for mere subsistance, until, looking back and 
comparing the matter-of-fact and hardened ego of to-day 
with that soulful eager youth of long ago, we are inclined 
to lament with the little old woman of nursery rhyme fame: 
‘* Alas! alas! this is none of me.”’ 


The Aspirations of Youth Thrill the World’s Heart 


Are they lost, then, all the rhetorical effort, the persua- 
sive metaphor, and the sweeping incisive conclusion? Is 
this the end of all the young enthusiasm that has lightened 
the hardship of student life, pointing him onward with 
hope to the world’s arena,—just a settling down to practi- 
cal affairs, a shrinking of the soul values until worldliness 
in all its bareness and selfishness is reached? ‘The di- 
ploma that once meant so much, since it represented the 
personality of the recipient, counting for naught in all the 
subsequent problems of life, lost, perhaps, in the accumu- 
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NEW YORK’S MILLIONAIRES 


ve, in many cases, made their fortunes in New Work real estate. Shrewd business men are embracing the same 
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lation and litter of things more vital to the duty of the | 


hour? Notso. Nota thought that has ever animated the 
human breast for the good of its fellow men is lost. 

Not an aspiration of youth, uplifting and ennobling as 
are ever the dreams and aspirations of youth, but has sent 
its thrill into the great human heart of the world, to gain 
and achieve something for man’s blessing and progress. 
Time may change the external appearance, but it does not 
touch the wellspring of truth and eternal justice that flows 
deep down in the souls of men. 





* VACATION DAYS 


Where are you going for your vacation this summer, 
and how? 


There are many delightful places: Lake Chautauqua, 
St. Lawrence River, Adirondack and White Mountains, 
Atlantic Coast, Canada, Niagara Falls, South Shore of 
Lake Erie country, and its lovely Islands; lakes of the 
Northwest, Yellowstone country and Colorado places. 


The service of the Lake Shore @ Michigan Southern 
Railway — unequaled for completeness and comfort— 
may be used with greatest advantage for reaching 

all these summer places. 


Privileges — Enjoyable privileges accorded on tickets 
over Lake Shore—stop-over at Lake Chautauqua, 
Niagara Falls, Lake Erie Islands, option of boat or 
rail between Cleveland and Buffalo, etc. 


Summer Books — Sent. for 6 cents postage by 
undersi ned: “Lake Shore Tours,” 
“Lake hautauqua,” “Quiet Sum- 
mer Retreats,” “Privileges for Lake 
Shore Patrons,” “Book of Trains.” 


Boston Excursions—Over 
the Lake Shore, July 2, 3,4 and 5. 
Good until September 1. Very low 
rates. All railways sell in connec- 
tion with Lake Shore. 


Chautauqua Excursions 
“Over Lake Shore, July 3 and 24, 
from all points west of Cleveland, 
Good 30 days. Low rates. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O, 





ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


NO HONING! NO GRINDING! 



















Send for free 
book, ‘‘HINTS 
to SHAVERS’”’ 


THe SehenhxO"“O? RAZOR 


NO SMARTING AFTER SHAVING 


With Ordinary Careful Use will Keep an Edge for Years without Honing ‘ 
Sold by ali dealers in High Grade Cutlery or sent by manufacturers postpaid 
Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, Makers of Biles Cutlery, 451-452 Broadway, New York 


Full Holfow Ground, $2.50 each 


Double Concave for Extra | wsot™ 
Hard Beards, $3.00 
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THE GENUINE 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
presenting financial facts, figures and informa- 
interestin manner — 50 cents 3 


“CENT per CENT” | 


tion in an 
year. “Three months’ trial subscription 1 
cents, stamps or silver. Sample copy free. 


MITCHELL, SCHILLER & BARNES, 


52 Broadway, - * ee New York. 
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$10,000.22 


Will be distributed by “Success”’’ in ; 


Summer Vacation Money 
TO OUR. READERS. 


E expect to distribute at least $10,000.00 (and probably nearly double this amount).in commissions, 
prizes and the purchase of scholarships and merchandise rewards during the four months’ sum- 
mer vacation season, beginning June 1st and ending September goth. It isin this season that 

teachers, scholars, ministers and many other classes of brain-workers are free for physical exercise, for 
pleasant travel, and for money-making. You will all come back to your Fall studies, or other labors, 
bright, fresh and thoroughly ee ee a vast fund of experience in meeting people, and in 
the art of salesmanship, and with plenty of money in your pockets— 


if You Are Ready to Do a Little Work for “‘ Success.” 


It is a well-known fact, ampong publishers and publishers’ representatives, that the compensation 
offered by Success to its staff of co-workers is the largest given by any first-class magazine, and 


Success representatives.enjoy many privileges not obtained by others. Note the following extraordi- 
nary list of offers for work during 1903: 


Cash Commissions 
The cash commissions allowed on Success are large, and, as Success is extraordinarily ‘‘ easy to 
sell,” because of its many attractive qualities and the great value which it gives to the customer for the 
subscription price asked, the mere commission earnings alone form a large and steady income. Many 


Success representatives are earning their livelihood in our work, their earnings running from $100.00 to 
$250.00 per month. 


Scholarships In Leading Schools 
and Colleges : 
We are prepared to purchase scholarships in the lead- See 





Merchandise Rewards for j 
Neighborhood Work 
392 of this issue and send for our new Re- 








ing Universities, Schools, and Business Co! of the ward —one of the most somes and attractive 

country forall who are striving to obtainan education, ever t out bya perigdice’, ou will find all kinds 

Send for “‘ The Blue Book of Success” and learn all of val rewards offered fora little work among your 

about our “ Success Scholarship Staff.” neighbors, these rewards taking the place of com- 
missions referred to above. 














Cash Prizes Grand Season Prize 


To all members of our organization, including 
those working for cash commissions, for scholar- 
ships, and for merchandise rewards we offer 
monthly cash prizes for the largest list of sub- 
scriptions, these prizes ranging from $100.00 down 


Among all representatives of Success, includ- 
ing those working for cash commissions, for schol- 
arships, and for merchandise rewards, who send us 
twenty-five or more subscriptions during the four 
months ending September 3oth, 1903, Grand Seaso: 








to $2.50. These prizes are given in addition to all 
commissions, scholarships or rewards. according to the number of subscriptions sent. 


A Great Book Prize 
Butiodty in addition to the commissions, the monthly prizes, and the grand season prize referred 
to above, a 
subscriptions or more during the four months ending September 1903, will receive, free of: all 
charges, a magnificent ten-volume set of books, entitled THE MODEL-HOME UNIVERSITY. - 
This work is printed on heavy plate paper. It contains over 6,000 vermniey Low Jy beautifully illus- 
trated with over 1,500 original engravings.. It is strongly and beautifully bound, and is one of.the 
richest treasure-houses for home education ever qrodneels The tenth volume is an encyclopedic index, 
containing over 30,000 subjects, each specially treated, and this volume alone is a positive mine of informa- 
tion. The regular price of this set of books, bound as above, is $38. It will be sent by express, charges 
prepaid, as soon as the one hundred subscriptions are obtained, without waiting for the end of the contest. 


**Success”’ Offers to the Public 
All accredited representatives of Success are authorized to not only offer Success alone, but also 
the great Success Book and Magazine wren | Offers, which have made Success famous with the read- 
ing public a the country. These offers include the ‘‘Success Handy Reference Atlas and 
Gazetteer of the World,” ‘‘The Empire of Business,” by Andrew Carnegie, ‘‘ Practical Cooking and 
Serving,” and the leading magazines of the day in special six and twelve-months’ offers. ” 


Our Lady Representatives 
Ladies especially will find Success one of the strongest publications to handle, and some of our 
best co-workers are young ladies trying to secure an education or working for self-support. The 
first-prize winner in one of our recent contests was a lady who earned about $1,250 in commissions and 
prizes in the short space of five months. Success always appeals to the mother of a family, and 
almost half our subscription list is made up of women and girls. 


Ministers and Teachers 


will also find Success-work congenial, pleasant, and more highly remunerative, in many cases, than 
their own pastoral or school work. Two of our present representatives are former ministers, and each 
is earning from $150 to $250 per month. 

Send to us, immediately, for information regarding all questions of commissions, prizes, etc. 


The SUCCESS COMPANY, Wan, 
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of State ~*~ * 
A vivid little love story, beautifully illustrated; told simply but 
[ eae with appealing interest. The story is contained in a 128-page 

48, Geutelllileh| book which describes some of the most delightful mountain and lake 
. resortsin the East. Sent free on receipt of 5 cents in stamps to 

aliroac cover postage. Address, T. W. Lez, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City. 
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Prizes, ranging from $300.00 down, will be divided . 


new members of the Success organization, (not now on our staff,) who send us one-hundred . 
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FINANCING A NATION 


FRANK FAYANT 
[Concluded from page 341) 


The credit of no other country in the world 
is as high as that of the United States. While the 
prices of English consols are making low records, 
our own government securities are commanding 
higher and higher prices. Continental ministers 
of finance literally go begging to the bankers when 
they need fresh funds; when the czar of Russia 
went to Paris to pay his respects to the French 
president, all the world knew that he was more 
eager to hear the ring of gold in the Bank of 
France than the cheers of the Parisian populace. 
Years ago we had difficulty in borrowing enough 
money to keep our military forces in fighting trim, 
but those days are gone by. Our government does 
not need to look across the Atlantic for aid in 
floating bond issues. The American people are so 
prosperous that they are able to furnish, many times 
over, all the funds for which the treasury may call. 
When the government asked for two hundred 
million dollars to carry on the war with Spain, the 
subscriptions to the loan amounted to one billion, 
four hundred million dollars,—an overwhelming 
vote of confidence in the country’s credit. United 
States bonds command such high prices on the 
stock exchanges that even a millionaire hesitates 
to buy them as an investment. In reality, they 
are no longer investment securities, for the income 
they produce on the basis of their present record 
prices is insignificant compared with the return 
on high-grade railway bonds and stocks. There 
is scarcely any trading in government securities in 
Wall Street. The greater share of them is held by 
insurance companies, savings banks, and large 
estates. More than one third of the outstanding 
bonds is owned by national banks and is on de- 
posit with the treasurer of the United States as 
security for national bank circulation. The amount 
of national bank notes in circulation is about three 
hundred and seventy million dollars. 

Our public debt is now about two billion, two 
hundred million dollars, a large sum by itself, but 
not of such great proportions when one considers 
the wealth and productive power of the country. 
The annual interest charge has dwindled down to 
twenty-five million dollars; at the close of the 
Civil War it was six times as large. England, 
with a population only half as great as ours, bears 
the burden of one hundred and thirty-five million 
dollars a year in interest on her national debt; or, 
in other words, an Englishman finds the care of 
the national debt ten times as burdensome as does 
an American. Included in our debt account are 
gold and silver certificates to the value of nearly 
nine hundred million dollars. As these are pro- 
tected by an equal amount of gold and silver coin, 
held in reserve in the treasury, they hardly form 
part of the debt. The government really owes only 
one billion, three hundred million dollars, of which 
but nine hundred and fourteen million dollars are 
interest-bearing, and practically all of this debt, 
something over sixteen dollars per capita, is car- 
ried by American citizens. The redemption of 
the debt is carried on through a sinking fund 
started in 1869. Nearly a billion dollars have been 
paid since then. During the past four years the 
government revenues have exceeded the expendi- 
ture by three hundred million dollars, and a large 
part of this surplus has been devoted to the pur- 
chase and redemption of bonds. 

The accumulation of a surplus in the treasury 
removes money from circulation and tightens the 
money market. The cash balance in the treasury 
is now about three hundred and seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars, or two hundred and .twenty-five 
million dollars in excess of the gold reserve. This 
is nearly one-sixth of the amount of money in 
circulation outside of the treasury. On several 
occasions recently the secretary of the treasury has 
gone to the aid of the money market by using 
surplus funds to purchase government bonds in 
open competition. This is the only way there is 
of putting surplus moneys in circulation quickly, 
but the bond speculators drive a hard bargain with 
the treasury. Whenever there is a cry of ‘‘tight 
money,’’ Wall Street looks enviously at the gold 
hoard in the treasury. Within a stone’s throw 
of the New York stock exchange are two hundred 
and eighty-six million dollars in government cash, 
and the plungers on the exchange would be glad 
of an opportunity for borrowing this money for 
speculative purposes. The treasury is anxious to 
supply money for legitimate business, but it does 
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not want to encourage stock gambling. The care- 
less observer is apt to think of the ‘cash in the 
treasury,’’ which now runs above one billion, three 
hundred and fifty million dollars at the close of 
every day, as a great amount of idle money piled 
up in Washington. But, of this cash, nearly nine 
hundred million dollars are gold and silver coin 
which is itf circulation by proxy in paper money. 
If you have a dollar bill in your pocket, you know 
that in the treasury there is a silver dollar belong- 
ing to you. Taking out the current liabilities of 
the government there is left a balance of three 
hundred and seventy-five million dollars in the 
treasury, of which one hundred and fifty million 
dollars are the gold reserve. But the government's 
cash is spread over the country. There area thou- 
sand banks where government funds may be de- 
posited, and they carry about one hundred and fifty 
million dollars of treasury cash. Customs receipts, 
day by day, are deposited in the sub-treasuries at 
New York, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, and at all these points treasury cash lies 
close to the marts of trade. The sub-treasury at 
New York does a:business of twelve million dol- 
lars a day, or three billion, six hundred million 
dollars a year. The assistant treasurer in charge of 
this important institution is the government's eye 
at the world’s financial center, and it is for him 
to keep the treasury informed which way the finan- 
cial winds blow. 

Every fall there is a great demand for money in 
the West and South to ‘‘move the crops,’’ and the 
West draws on the East for millions of dollars. 
This creates high money rates and keeps the 
treasury busy devising means of inflating the cur- 
rency. The corn crop is about two billion bush- 
els, and this year’s wheat crop promises to touch 
the record breaking figure of eight hundred mil- 
lion bushels. If winter wheat reaches five hun- 
dred and sixty million bushels, as is now predicted, 
the West will need a big fund of cash to’ start it 
moving to the elevators and the seaboard. 

Just now an interesting piece of treasury finance 
is the payment for the Panama Canal and the rais- 
ing of the money to complete it. So soon as 
Colombia ratifies the treaty, our government will 
have to pay ten million dollars to her, and forty 
million dollars to France. Thesudden withdrawal 
of this amount of gold from the country would be 
a serious financial shock, yet the money must be 
paid on demand. Several treasury warrants will be 
made out, directing the treasurer of the United 
States to pay the proper persons the fifty million 
doliars. The receivers of these warrants will turn 
them over to their New York bankers, who in turn 
will draw bills of exchange on London banks; and 
eventually it is probable that this fifty million 
dollars will be paid by the export of American 
goods to Europe, without the shipment of an ounce 
of gold. The twenty million dollars paid Spain 
for the Philippines found its way to Madrid in 
this way without disturbing international finance. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Isaac Pitman and Son, New York City.—‘‘Isaac Pit- 
man’s Shorthand Instructor,’’ $1.50. ‘‘ Pitman’s Short- 
hand Dictionary,”’ $1.50. 

The Century Company, New York City.—‘‘ When Patty 
Went to College,’’ by Jean Webster, $1.50. ‘‘ A Comedy 
of Conscience,"’ by S. Weir Mitchell, $1. ‘‘ Winter 
India,’’ by E. R. Scidmore, $2 net. 

Knickerbocker Press, New York City.—‘' The Gates of 
Silence with Interlude of Song,’’ by Robert Loveman. 

Frederick A. Stokes and Company, New York City.— 
“‘Wolfville Nights,’ by Alfred Henry Lewis. ‘‘ The Star 
Dreamer,’’ by Agnes and Egerton Castle. ‘“‘ Letters of an 
Actress.”’ 

Lee and Shepard, Boston, Massachusetts.—‘‘ Spiritual 
Evolution and Regeneration,"’ by R.C. Douglas, $1.20 net. 

The MacMillan Company, New York City.—‘' Happi- 
ness: Essays on the Meaning of Life,’’ by Carl Hilty, 
$1.25 net. 

The Hobart Company, New York City.—‘‘ A Daughter 
of the Sioux,’’ by General Charles King. 

New Amsterdam Book Company, New York City.— 
‘*The Trail of the Grand Seigneur,’’ by Olin L. Lyman, 
$1.50. ‘‘ William Penn, a History,” by W. H. Dixon, 
$1 net. ‘‘A Book of Curious Facts,’’ by Don Lemon, 
75 cents. 

Harper and Brothers, New York City.—‘‘ Lady Rose's 
Daughter,’’ by Mrs. Humphrey Ward, $1.50. 

Golden Trumpet Publishing Companv, Moundsville, West 
Virginia.—‘‘ What Shall I Do to Be Saved?"’ by E. E. 
Byrum; paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Doubleday, Page and Company, New York City.—‘' The 


Nature Study Idea,’ by L. H. Bailey, $1 net. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York City.—‘‘ French Life 
in Town and Country,’ by Hannah Lynch; ‘“ German 
Life in Town and Country,"’ by W. H. Dawson; ‘‘ Rus- 
sian Life in Town and Country,’ by Frances H. E. 


Palmer; ‘‘Dutch Life in Town and Country,”’ by P. M. 
Hough; ‘‘Swiss Life in Town and Country,’’ by Alfred 
Thomas Story; ‘‘ Spanish Life in Town and Country,’’by 
L. Higgin; ‘Italian Life in Town and Country,”’ by 
Luigi Villari, each $1.20 net. 
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OSSETT 
Gites 
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Makes Lifes Walk Easy, 


Solid Shoe Satisfaction for Summer 


TH Crossett Oxford is designed to leave the ankles free. to the cooling air and to 

allow the feet the greatest ease and comfort. The material for this summer foot- 
wear has been selected with regard to its special fitness for this use. Your feet will 
thank you for providing Crossett Oxfords during this trying season. 


; titled “A Later Song of Hi i , 
| A FREE BOOKLET soirea‘tne latest riaditor the Sphing Sacfibes how the Indian hero 











yf your dealer does not keep the Crossett Shoes, write me. and 
will tell you of whom, in your town, you can get them. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Incorporated, North Abington, Mass. 





Handsome 


Boats 


Perfect running 


Motors 


AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
5 Stamps for Catalogue 


Truscott Boat Mnfe. Co. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


Safety Deposit Vault at Home 


We make over 15 styles and sizes of 
Meilink’s Fire and Water Proof Vaults. 


The smallest, 14x9%x8%, weight about 76 Ibs.; the largest, 
~ game weight about 4 


Prices $8 and 
upwards. Liberal 
Freight Allowance 
to All Points. The 
Re 

y. 
oe all others, ied 
photos, 1 Be mg Mog 
The Meilink Mfg. Co. 

1088 sacheose Ave. 


OLEDO, OHIO. 
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error DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


) Straight Bach 
“STANLEY” TRUNKS] 


The New Kind 





Our pat ed‘‘corner- § 
é st, because & 
you do ever haveto 
lift trunk away 
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4 Costs No More Than . : ¢ 
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‘ Dresser Trunks $ 
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» No rumaging for clothing. 
No heavy trays to lift. Sent 
to anyone anywhere 
**ON yt tages» AE 
We ship every trunk ‘ t 
approval” to individuals ‘to ; 
be returned at OUR EX- 
PENSE if not found at our + 
Factory Prices better value | 
} than can be obtained in any: 
» common trunk, in addition to 
its improved features” and 
eat convenience. Send for 
Special Booklet No. A: (1806) 


@ THE HOMER YOUNG CO., Ltd., Toledo, 0. 
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The 
Stone 
Method 





























.. This picture illustrates the muscu- 
‘, cular and chest development of 
\ one of our pupils, Mr. George 
we Bosworth, of Beatrice, Nebr. 
\ Mr. Bosworth wrote us an in- 
| teresting letter giving his opin: opin- 

| ion of The Stone 
We will send you his letter if 


For Men you desire it. The Stone 
a Method is a system of exer- 

and Women cise which requires no apparat- 
us, and only 10 to 20 minutes’ 

time each day in your own rerom 

All Ages just before retiring. Does 


not overtax the heart. 


| Women | 


receive as much benefit 
from ho Stone 
Method as men, We 
are the only instructors 
of prominence who pay 
special attention to in- 
struction of women and 
children. Mrs. Ellen 
Walker, who has charge 
of this department, has 
had an extensive experi- 
ence, and alone opens and 
answers letters of a pri- 
vate nature. 


24-Page Booklet 
with photos from life 
F REE 


5 to 85 
Years 




















We have prepared one for 

men and one for women, 

i which contain many photos 

from life showing what others have accomplished by The 

Stone Method, and what you may accomplish if you will. 
Write today for Free Booklets 


The Stene School of Physical Culture 
- _ 1649 Ma Masonic Temple, Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED 


idies or gentlemen. Liberal commissions 
illowed for selling Flavorimg Extracts, Bak- 
ing Powder, Tea. Coffee, Spices, Cereals, Per- 
fumes, Toilet and Laundry Soaps, Premium 


Goods, 


BUGGIES AND HARNESS 


Bicycles, Sewing Machines, Furniture, Musi- 
11 Instruments, Pianos, Organs, etc., direct 
the consumer. 
Write for Terms and Catalogues. Address 
BUSHWAY FLAVORING EXTRACT CO., - Decatur, Ill. 


Active Men and Women 


Com see ure n position with us. Give age, experience and state 
be expected. Write to-day. 
ROBINSON MI ANU FACTURING CO., - TOLEDO, ONTO. 


~~ FREE ~ Agents 


ES | lat thin knife_euts loose a perfect cake. 
utfit free. Express prepaid, t. G 
HOUSKHOLD NOW ELTY WORKS, Chicago, Il. , or Buffalo. Ae 


STAMMERING sr'some 


OR CATALOG AND PULL PARTICULARS. 
N.Y. INSTITU TE. 685 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, 4. -¥. 


EDDING. INVITATIONS 3%) 


ments printed and engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest 
work and material. 100 Stylish V isiting ( ‘ards, 75ets. Sam- 
ples and valuable booklet, * Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J.W.GOGKRUM,534 Main: St.- Oakland Gity,Ind. 
= ack of, anw= — Send 
a card for particulars. waa, 
130 ) Dearborn Street, “Gheago, Hil ll. 
Cirenlar free. Wonderful auto- 
TELE RAPHY matic teacher. 5 styles. $2 up. 
Omnigraph Co.,H 39 Cortlandt St.,N.¥. 


SHORTHAND BY MAUL crattiates, Catalog and fret lee- 
ton free. Pott’s Shorthand College, Box No.7, Williamsport, Pa. 
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Miss ETTA BOLTON 


A LINE of work very much 
out of the usual, for a 
oung woman, is being fol- 
owed by Miss Etta Bolton, 
of Moline, Alabama. Her 
father, who was a mail 
carrier, was in need of a 
substitute, and his  nine- 
teen-year-old daughter was 
appointed to the place. She now performs the duties of 
the position regularly. Her route is twenty-seven miles 
long, and the journey is made every week day in, a.wagon:; 
designed’ especially for the. purpose. . Besides: delivering 
the mail, she furnishes stamps, issues postal’ orders; and 
registers letters. 


Iss BELLE WHITE had been very active in a Sunday 
school in Los Angeles which was maintained by a 
Gospel Union. The Union decided to abandon the school 
and devote its means and energies to a different object. 
Miss White's heart was in her work, however; and, in- 
stead of allowing it to be discontinued, when support was 
withdrawn, she explained the’ situation to the children, 


who began to save money to provide a house of theit own. ! 


By the aid of small contributions, sufficient money was 
obtained to lease a lot and erect a rough but serviceable 
one-room building. Several 
firms contributed needed 
furnishings, and one gener- 
ous citizen provided electric 
lights. The result of it all 
is that one hundred and fifty 
children gather each Sun- 
day in their own well-earned 
schoolhouse, and _ several 
assistants aid Miss White 
in giving the weekly in- 
struction. * 
a = 

"THovucu but fifteen years 

of age, Miss Jeannette 
Scott is the regular organ- 
ist at one of the leading 
churches of Delaware, 
Ohio. Her skill at the or- 
gan and piano has attract- 
ed much attention, and she 
is said to rank with some 





' 
“* JACK,” by, W. B. Dunbar 
» [First prize in Amateur Photograph contest] 








_ Miss BELLE WHITE 


death the mill was not man- 
aged to her entire satisfac- 
tion, -and was fast losing 
custom. As it was her 
father’s wish that the busi- 
ness. should be_ continued 
for the benefit of the fam- 


_to. manage ‘it herself, with 

, but one day’s previous ex- 

‘perience in that line, though she had won signal success 

‘in other ways. She has not only regained the former 

| patronage and:reputation of the mill, but.has.also!seenred) 

' new. customers, and -haS.extended-fhe business. She is 
president of the Tri-Town Club of Alexandria. 


a ; a; 


! FB CHI HAO and Kung Hsiang Hsi, two Chinese stu- 


dents now at Oberlin, Ohio, struggled for six months 
against red tape to reach there. In their native province 
. of Shanti they had risked their lives to aid persecuted mis- 
‘ sionaries, and Miss Luella Miner, a: teacher, arranged to 
bring them to America as students.. Great care was used 
‘to make their passports regular, and these bore the signa- 
; ture of Li Hung Chang. , After enduring the discomforts 
of a steerage passage, they were refused admission by the 
Chinese Bureau at;San Francisco, which ‘discovered de- 
, fects in the translation of their passports. Minister Wu, 
} though eager to aid them, 
was powerless to correct 


New passports were neces- 
sary. The death of Li Hung 
Chang complicated the sit- 
uation. Pending’receipt of 
the needful papers the boys 
were closely confined in the 
detention sheds, fed on poor 
food, and thrown with the 
lowest immigrants of all na- 
tions. In due time, Minister 
Wu secured the new pass- 
ports, but again the Ameri- 
can requirements had not 
been fully met. Finally,the 
students were permitted to 
go on their way under 
bond to return on arrival 
of the needful papers. They 
started for Oberlin, choos- 





artists who have had many 
years of experience. She 
possesses the modest man- 
ner that is characteristic of 
true genius. Some time will : 

be given to musical study in Europe before this promising 
young musician begins a professional career. 


a a 


Pat LORENz is a native of Germany, one of a family of 
five children. The needs of the family made it neces- 
sary for the children to contribute early to their own sup- 
port. After a short term at a public day school, Paul 
worked during the day and attended evening school. In 
this way he fitted himself for various positions, and, while 
holding one as a bookkeeper, studied shorthand, type- 
writing, and languages, and became a correspondent. 
When he reached the age when every healthy young Ger- 
man is subject to military duty, he was ordered into serv- 
ice. Preferring the sea, and the opportunity it would 
afford to study other nationalities and countries, he suc- 
ceeded in being assigned to naval duty, where he gladly 
endures the hardships for a broader view of life. His 
duties at the present time are those of signalman and tel- 
egrapher on the flagship of the German eastern squadron. 
a . 


HE leading orator at 
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“COUSIN NINA,” by James B. Blanchard 
[Second prize in Amateur Photograph contest] 





ing, unluckily, a Cana- 
dian route. Having gone 
cutside of the United 
States, they could not again 
enter,even under their bond 
agreement, and, when the frontier was reached, they were 
ousted from the train. Still undaunted, they made their 
way to Toronto and entered school there, shortly to be 
summoned back to San Francisco on some question in 
connection with their bonds. Some further time elapsed 
before the third passports were received. All the red tape 
requirements having at length been satisfied, they started 
for Oberlin, though not by way of Canada, and, after six 
months of buffeting and defeat, reached the friendly shel- 
ter of the college. 

o a 


Prize Awards in the April Contests 


Ovk boys and girls will notice that we are carrying out 
some of the suggestions that they have made at dif- 
, ferent times: They have asked us to publish more of the 
prize-winning articles, and also more stories of boys’ and 
girls’ achievements. 
In the special contest it was decided that the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Department in the April number of SUCCESs was the 
most interesting. March 
was next,and February last, 
which shows that we must 





present in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan is Eugene 
Marshall, a colored boy, 
who is working his way by 
washing dishes for his 
board, sweeping sidewalks, 
building fires, and doing 
general porterage. His win- 
ning oration was written 
last summer while he was 
working in hotels and on 
steamboats. As winner of 
first honors in oratory, he 
will represent his university 
in the Northern Oratorical 
League contest. 

a a 


Iss ANNA WEBB, of Al- 
exandria, Indiana, is 

her father's successor in the 
milling business. After his 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF NOAH WEBSTER, AT WEST 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, by Helen Sears 
(Third prize in Amateur Photograph contest] 


certainly be improving. 

In the natun -study con- 
test the animal described 
most often was te squirrel; 
neat, the rabbit. 

The stamp puzzle brought 
out many laboriously com- 
piled lists of countries which 
have used pictures of quad- 
rupeds on their stamps. 
The lists show that there 
are aboutseventy-five coun- 
tries which have used quad- 
ruped pictures, heraldic or 
otherwise, not counting 
some dependent states as 
separate countries. The 
animals represented are: 
bears (black and honey 
bears,) beavers, bisons, 
camels, (dromedaries,) 


ily, Miss Webb ‘undertook: 


blunders made in China. 
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horned cattle, crocodiles, deer, dogs, 
dragons, elephants, giraffes, goats, hip- 
opotamuses, horses, kangaroos, llamas, 
eopards, mooses, orang-outangs, pla- 
typuses, {ornithoryncuses, ) sheep, tigers, 
and unicorns. 

The most popular contest of the month 
was that in amateur photography. This 
fact is especially interesting, since, up to 
April, there had been fewer entries in 
this contest than in any other. 

The prize-winners in the various con- 
tests, in the order in which their names 
appear, are:— 

Drawing.—J. C. Peweff, Shelbyville, 
Kentucky, age, twelve years; Eleanor 
Peters, 406 Bowdoin Street, Ward 20, 
Boston, Massachusetts, age, seventeen 
years; Jean S. Dines, 1325 Edward 
Street, Springfield, Illinois, age, sixteen 
years. 

Amateur Photography.—W. B. Dun- 
bar, 142 East Fourth Street, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, age, fifteen years; James Blanch- 
ard, Chadron, Nebraska, age, twelve 
years; Helen A. Sears, Elmwood, Con- 
necticut, age, sixteen years. 

Special.—A. J. Price, P. O. Box 1445, 
Paterson, New Jersey, age, fourteen 
years; Walter S. Meyers, 76 Brunswick 
Street, Rochester, New York, age, eigh- 
teen years. 

Story.—Subject: ‘‘A Brave Deed."’— 
E. Darlington Van Deman, Delaware, 
Ohio, age, fifteen years; Grace Ester 
Mason, Redkey, Indiana, age, eight 
years; ArnieTrattner, Jewish OrphanAsy- 
lum, Cleveland, Ohio, age, thirteen years. 

Nature Study.—Subject: ‘‘ The Wild 
Animal I Know Best.'’—De Verle Mun- 
selle, R. F. D. No. 4, Jersey, Ohio, age, 
fourteen years; M. Elizabeth Metcalfe, 
De Soto, Missouri, age, seventeen years; 
Moore Klenk, Sparta, Michigan, age, 
fourteen years. 

Success Club.—Ida Falls, 44 Watkins 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, age, thir- 
teen years and ten months; Credon Mc- 
Gann, Midway, Kentucky, age, fourteen 
years; Ruth Gilchrist, 522 Graham Street, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, age, thirteen 
years. 

A dvertising.—Samuel Ralph Harlow, 
Grafton, Massachusetts, age, seventeen 
years; A. Lucile Kersey, New Provi- 
dence, Iowa, age, sixteen years; Maude 
Nicholson, R. F. D. No. 1, Richmond, 
Missouri, age, fifteen years. 
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Photograph.—Any interesting ama- 
teur photograph, mounted or unmounted, 
except blue-prints or negatives. 

Handicraft.— Describe, with drawings 
or photographs, if possible, how to make 
any interesting or useful article that can 
be made by a boy or a girl. 

Nature Study.—Give a description, 
in five hundred words, or less, of the ap- 
pearance and habits of a bird that you 
know. 

Stamp Query.—What stamps bear 
representations of explorers ? 

rawing.—A landscape. 

Advertising.— Write a verse or jingle 
about any of the advertisements in this 
issue of SUCCESS. 

. a 


A Brave Deed 


E. DARLINGTON VAN DEMAN 
l Winner of first prize in the Story contest) 


T is customary, in the petroleum re- 
gions of the United States, to ‘‘shoot"’ 
a well after it is drilled, if the yield of oil 
is slight. That is, a hundred or more 
quarts of nitro-glycerine are put into a 
cigar-shaped receptacle, and dropped 
into the well, where it explodes and some- 
times causes a fresh flow. The men who 
engage in this hazardous vocation have 
many close calls and hairbreadth es- 
capes. The following story is true in 
every detail, and happened a few years 
ago in the Lima oil district, Ohio. 

Bill C—— was one of the best shooters 
in Ohio. One spring he was employed 
to shoot a well, near Findlay, which had 
come in with a slight showing of oil, but 
it was thought that, by exploding the 
nitro-glycerine in the well, 


be the result. The old shooter, upon the 
day assigned, was present, and filled the 
cans with the dangerous explosive. 
Quite a crowd of eager curiosity-seekers 
was standing about. Bill ordered them 
away, telling them that something might 
happen, but they were disposed to stay 
and would not quit. 

After parleying some time, he lowered 
the cans through the casing, and the “‘ go- 
devil’’ was dropped. Then a strange 
thing occurred. The percussion cap 
failed to explode the nitro-glycerine. 
Another ‘‘go-devil’’ was about to be 
dropped, when the shooter heard, to his 
horror, a rushing, whirring sound that 





Stamp Puzzle.—Ford H. Parsons, 764 
Hubbard Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
age, sixteen years; Raymond J. Peglow, 
La Porte, Indiana, age, thirteen years; 
Oscar Nelson, Cromwell, Connecticut, 
age, eighteen years. 

Special.—Clara Williams, Jefferson- 
ville, Ohio, age, sixteen years; Jesse 
Frazier, Seneca Falls, New York, age, 
ten years; Norman O. Wood, Mill 
Street, Hillsboro, New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, age, sixteen years. 


a a 


Prize Contests for June 


"THE great interest in our prize contests 
has resulted in the receipt of many 
helpful hints from our readers. We al- 
ways welcome bright, new suggestions, 
and offer a dollar for every one that is 
available. In the contests, instead of 
cash prizes, we allow each prize-winner 
to select merchandise to the amount of 
his prize from the the ‘‘Success Reward 
Book.’’ These prizes include cameras, 
guns, athletic goods, watches, knives, 
printing presses, games, musical instru- 
ments, household furnishings, ete. ‘The 
‘‘Reward Book”’ will be sent to any ad- 
dress in the world on request. The 
awards in each contest will be: First prize, ten dollars; 
second prize, five dollars; third prize, three dollars. 


a a 


Rules 


Contests are open to all readers 
of age. A contributor may send 
tion a month; not one of 
each kind. Articles must be 
written with ink, on only one 


under twenty years 
only one contribu- 


Miss ANNIE WEBB 





Miss JEANNETTE SCOTT 


told his frightened senses that the gas 
was throwing up the can. He uttered a 
hoarse shout of warning to the bystand- 
ers, but it was too late for them or him- 
self to escape by flight, for in a second it 
would fall and the concussion would ex- 
plode the can. 

Men think quickly when death stares 
them in the face. There was but one 
thing for him to do,—to catch the can. 
With grim determination he waited. 
Then, as the can shot from the. casing, 
he leaped forward and hugged it to his 
breast,—and it did not explode. The 
excited crowd said it was ‘‘luck.’’ The 
old shooter, with a tear upon his cheek, 


simply murmured, ‘‘’’T was Providence; 
that’s all.’’ 
. a 
The Opossum 


D. V. MUNSELLE, age, fourteen years 
(Winner of first prizein theNature Study contest) 


THe opossum inhabits North America, 

and is hunted with almost as much 
perseverence as the raccoon; not, how- 
ever, for the sake of its fur, but for its 
flesh. 

When it perceives a hunter, it lies still 
between the branches; but, if disturbed 
in its hiding place, it attempts to escape 
by dropping among the herbage, and creeping silently away. 

It may often be seen hanging by its tail or by one or 
more of its feet, eating wild grapes or persimmons, or 
robbing birds’ nests. In the night it usually prowls around 
looking for food. It lives chiefly on nuts, berries, and 
tender twigs and roots, but eats also insects, worms, birds, 
mice, and other small animals. 

It never digs in the ground, but builds its nest in the 
hollows of logs, and in holes 
at the roots of trees. Into 
these it will carry leaves to 





side of the paper. The arti- 
cle, photograph, or drawing 
must bear the name, address, 
and age of the contributor. 
No letter or separate com- 
munication should be in- 
cluded. Written articles can 
not be returned, but draw- 
ings and photographs will be 
returned if stamps are in- 
closed. Drawings must be 
in black ink or water colors. 
The June contest closes on 
the last of the month. Awards 
will be announced and some 
of the prize contributions 
published in the September 
Success. Address, Success 
Junior, University Building, 
New York City. 
Story.—Subject: “A Mis- 
take.’ This story may be 










make itself a bed, when bad 
weather is coming on. Opos- 
sums get very fat in the au- 
tumn, and are then’ much 
prized for food in the South- 
ern States, especially by ne- 
groes, who take great delight 
in hunting them; but dogs 
will not eat them. Their 
flesh, when cooked, is much 
like roast pig. 

When attacked, the opos- 
sum looks very fierce, snarls, 
growls, and will often bite; 
but, if struck, it will make be- 
lieve dead and will not stir 
even if itis hurt, but it will 
watch slyly and crawl away 
as soon as its enemy is gone. 
From this comes our phrase, 
‘*to play possum."’ 

The opossum uses its tail 


{Ua 
Pri 








either fact or fiction, and 
should contain five hundred 
words or less. 


“ TIRED OUT,” by Eleanor Peters 
[Second prize in the Drawing contest] 


for climbing and swinging 
from branch to branch and 
as asupport for its young. 
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O’er land or sea,where er vou be, 
take 


HORLICK’S 


pLTED Mity 





a crevice | 
would be opened, and an increase would | 


A compact, convenient lunch—highly nutri- 
tious—ready in a moment—pure, rich milk and 
the extract of malted grain, condensed to pow- 
dered form—prepared with either hot or cold 


water—always healthful and invigorating— 
a delicious food-drink—invaluable in car or 


seasickness. 
‘In tablet form also—as a food confection—in natural or chocolate 
vor. 
Used and sold everywhere -all druggists. 


SAMPLE If you are not using it, let FREE 


us send you a trial package 


Write for Shakespearean Bo klet on Horlick’s Malted Milk Beverages 


_ Horlick’s Food Co. Racine, Wis. U.S.A. 


25 St. Peter 8t., Montreal, Can. 


84 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 








Bur PerFORMSas WELL as ONE COSTING 
/ MANY TIMES AS MUCH. 
We have moved mountains of prejudice and skepticism by 
making perfect timekeepers for a dollar. Everyone is sur- 
rised at their accuracy and ies and our output, 6000 
Baily,is not equal tothe demand. Ask and see 





or sa j 
that you get it! Of 50,000 dealers or postpaid. Book tree. 
SI Maipen Lane NY 


Rost. H.Incexsort & Bro Derr. 50. 











Send us your address and we will 

ure show you how to make $8 ® day 

pa re | sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free; you 

work in the locality where you live. Send us your address 

and we will explain the busi fully;r b wegneree- 

tee a clear profit of $3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. 

Write at once. ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 78O, Detroit, Mich, 
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UANMTURE “Rica 
AND PRICES, 
Biap Parla Ga and al, Wc 


WANTED in every county in the state to sell 
GETS." 


HANDLE 
conuniaion Mf POCKET 
From $75 KNIFE. 


pag sco a month can be made. Write for terms. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., No. 53 BAR STREET, CANTON, O#10. 


Buy 
44 














| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Men of Business :interésted: in a new field for making money, 
will find in our pro ion what they are seeking. We have a 
New Pian in the Mail Order Line that will please those 

ag investment with large profits. A Fortune for the righ’ 
person. The F. H. Alden Co., 34 K. Srd St., Cincinnati, 0. 


EVEN EXPLAINS 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 








Price 10 Cents 
Eagle Publishing Co. 
orcester, - - Mass. 





STOP FORGETTING 3332 


comes to him with a good memory and eludes him with a poor 
one. Thousands have developed good ones by our mail 
course. Booklet and trial copyrighted lesson free. 

DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 796 The Auditorium, Chicago. 





for yourself; stop working for 
others. We start you in pro 
Se LM at your 





home. Pleasant work ; immense proms; unlimited bilities. 
information for stamp. Franklin-Howard Co., , Colorado. 








and Sells fort - | 
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SUCCESS 


The Great Artists of To-day 


BENJAMIN DURAND 


‘HE world has never been able to understand 
why a Muse was not appointed for the presi- 
dency of painting and sculpture. These arts are 
certainly as deserving of eternal recognition as 
comedy and dancing,—even more so, in fact. 
They seem to have been bound together and left 
without a special deity, yet they have fared well. 
It will be noticed that in the list of artists given 
herewith, the majority of them are natives of 
France. This probably is due to the fact that the 
French government is a larger patron of art than 
any other nation in the world. The Beaux-Arts 
which it supports is the most conspicuous art 
school in the world, and the French nation pays 
the highest honorarium to its instructors whose 
classes contain students from all parts of the 
world. Not only this, but the French govern- 
ment purchases the work of artists exhibited in 
the Salon, and the prix de Rome, sustained by it, 
is coveted by every stvdent, and, once this prize 
is gained, the possessor is on a fair road to fame. 
Artists have been employed by France to paint 
notable canvases, and all this up-building and 
supporting of art is accomplished without any po- 
litical difficulty, a matter for which France has 
received the praise of the wor:d. The artists pre- 
sented here must not be weighed according to 
the order in which they are given. 


MES MCNEILL WHISTLER, the noted American painter 
and etcher, is especially known as an extreme colorist, 


and is a man of daring and effective portrayals of nature. 
In England, he is regarded as a leader of all art matters, 
and his criticisms are considered final. He was born at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1834, and began painting while 
a very young man. For the past quarter of a century he 
has held a distinguished place in foreign art centers. 

a a“ 
J EAN LEON GEROME, the most noted painter in France, 
J and, perhaps, the most startling and original in the 
world, was a pupil of Delaroche, whose studio he entered 
in 1841, when he was but seventeen years old. He has 
been an instructor at the Paris School of Fine Arts for a 
number of years. One of his famous paintings, ‘‘’The 
Death of Ceesar,"’ is considered the most impressive canvas 
by a modern author. Auguste Rodin,the original sculptor, 
Jules Adolphe Breton and Léon A. L’ Hermitte are three 
other Frenchmen who, with Géréme, are doing much to 
elevate the standards of art. 

o- o 


EPw IN AUSTIN ABBEY was born at Philadelphia, in 
* 1852. He wasa pupil at the Pennsylvania Academy 


of Fine Arts. His specialty is figure painting. His pro- 
fessional life was spent in New York until 1878, when he 
went to England. While in New York he devoted him- 
self principally to illustrations for periodicals and to paint- 
ings in water colors. One of the latter, ‘‘The Stage 
Office,'’ was in the Paris Exposition of 1878. He became 
a member of the Royal Academy in 1898. One of his 
most recent important works is ‘‘ The Search for the Holy 
Grail,’’ in the Boston Public Library. His commission to 
paint the scene of the coronation of King Edward VII. 
may be considered his crowning success. 
a a“ 


CAROLUS DURAN, a French portrait painter, has been 
much sought as a tutor by American pupils, of whom 


the most prominent one in the art world to-day probably 
is John S. Sargent. Mr. Duran was born at Lille, France, 
in 1837, and was a pupil of Souchon atthe Lille Academy 
of Art. In 1853, he went to Paris, and repeatedly copied 
old masters in the Louvre, his principal model being 
Velasquez. In 1861, he went to Rome, and in the Paris 
Salon of 1863 was exhibited his first important work, 
he Evening Prayer." 
a o 

I AURENCE ALMA-TADEMA is a Dutch-British painter 

“ whose fame rests upon his remarkable work in reveal- 
ing upon his canvas the ancient life of the Greeks and 
Romans. He was born in West Friesland, Holland, in 
1836. He was educated in the gymnasium of Leeuwarden 
and especially interested himself in archzeological research, 
In 1852, he studied under Leys at the Antwerp Academy 
of Fine Arts. In 1870, he went to London. At the Paris 
Salon of 1864 he received a medal, and was similarly hon- 
ored at the Universal Exposition of 1867. In 1873, he was 
created Chevalier of the Order of the Legion of Honor in 
France, and, in 1879, he was elected Royal Academician. 
He attracted English attention at once, in 1870, when he 
exhibited, at the Royal Academy, London, ‘‘ Un Amateur 
Romain’ and ‘‘ Un Jongleur.”’ 

a . 


hee ES JOSEPH LEFEBVRE, figur:: “and portrait painter, 
was born at Tournay, France, in 1836. He studied 


under Léon Cogniet. The grand prix de Rome was 
awarded to him in 1861, his exhibit being ‘‘ The Death of 
Priam.'’ He has won several medals. His most widely 
known works are ‘‘ Nymph and Bacchus,"’ ‘‘ Pandora,” 
‘*Truth,"’ ‘‘ Mignon,”’ and ‘‘ Diana Surprised.’’ A well- 
known picture, ‘‘The Grasshopper,’’ was sold in New 
York, in 1878, for $2,950. 
a a 


yy PAUL LAURENS, historical painter, was born at 
Fourquevaux, Haute-Garonne, France, in 1838. He 
was a pupil of Bida and I.éon Cogniet. Among his im- 
portant works are ‘‘ The xcommunication of Robert the 
Pious,"’ (1875, ) and “‘ Release of the Prisoners Walled U 
at Carcassonne,"’ (1879,; buth in the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery. Paris; ‘‘ Austrian Staff Officers around the "Beath- 


Bed of Marceau,”’ (1877,) bought by the city of Ghent; 
‘*Honorious,"’ (1880,) in the D. O. Mills collection, New 
York; ‘‘Death of Sainte Geneviéve,’’ at the Pantheon, 
and ‘‘ The Interdict,’’ at the Museum of Havre. 

. _ 


ADoLF FREDERICK ERDMANN MENZEL, historical and 

genre painter, was born at Breslau, Prussia, in 1815. 
His pen-and-ink drawings won for him early recognition, 
and his works in oil and water-colors are much admired. 
Many of his pictures are scenes from the life of Frederick 
the Great. He is a member of Berlin, Vienna and Munich 
Academies. At the National Gallery in Berlin are ‘‘ The 
Round Table of Frederick, 1750,"' ‘‘ Modern Cyclops,”’ 
and ‘‘ Flute Concert at Sans-Souci."’ 

- . 


Ltn JOSEPH FLORENTIN BONNAT is a noted French 
oo painter, born at Bayonne, in 1833. He was a 
pupil of Frederic Madrazo, at Madrid, and later of Léon 
Cogniet. He went to Italy, in 1858, and studied for four 
ears. His first work to attract attention was ‘‘ Adam and 
ve Finding the Body of Abel,’’ a picture that was bought 
for the gallery at Lille. His portrait of M. Thiers and 
Don Carlos have called forth the highest admiration. 
Some of his best-known works are ‘‘ Christ on the Cross,”’ 
acommission for the Palais de Justice, ‘‘ Martyrdom of 
Saint Denis,"’ ‘‘St. Vincent de Paul Freeing a Galley 
Slave,’ ‘‘ The Wrestling of Jacob,’’ and ‘‘ Neapolitan 
Peasants before the Farnese Palace."’ 


a a 


GUILLAUME ADOLPHE BOUGUEREAU is a French artist 
regarded as excelling in painting flesh. He was born 

at La Rochelle, in 1825. While employed with a business 
house in Bordeaux he became a pupil of Alaux, and, de- 
ciding to become an artist by profession, he entered the 
studio of Picot, in Paris, and later I’ Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. In 1850, he went to Rome, and in 1854 his fame 
dawned in ‘‘ The Body of St. Cecilia Borne to the Cata- 
combs."’ Other well-known paintings are aoe Con- 
uide,”’ 


solatrice,’’‘‘ Youth and Love,"’ ‘‘ Homer and His 
‘* Nymphs and Satyrs,"’ and ‘‘On the Way to the Bath.” 
. oa 


EAN JACQUES HENNER, genre painter, was born at 

Bernsviller, (Alsace,) France, in 1829. He was a pupil 
of Drélling and Picot, and won the grand prix de Rome, in 
1858. The following are a few of his most noted works: 
‘‘Bathing Girl Asleep,’’ ‘‘Chaste Susanna,”’ ‘John the 
Baptist,"’ ‘‘The Evening,’’ ‘‘ Fabiola,"’ and ‘t Nymph.” 
‘«The Magdalene,"’ sent to the Salon in 1878, was received 
with great favor. Henner subjects are painted with in- 
finite care for detail, and the simplicity of his style has 
given his work charm and effectiveness. 


” 


GABRIEL MAX, painter of figures and interiors, was born 

at Prague, in 1840, the son of Joseph Max, a sculptor. 
He was a pupil under Engerth, at Prague Academy; of 
Blaas, at Vienna Academy, and of Pilotyin Munich. The 
superior character of his work is evidenced by its un- 
questioned popularity. Among his notable works are 
‘‘Gretchen,’’ said to be a favorite with himself, ‘‘ The 
Lion’s Bride,’’ ‘‘The Young Christian Martyr,’ ‘‘ The 
Anatomist,"’ ‘‘ The Melancholy Nun,”’ ‘‘ The Infanticide,” 
and ‘‘Light.’’ Several of this artist's paintings are owned 
in the United States. 

a * 


OHN S. SARGENT, portrait and gexre painter, was born 
of American parents at Florence, Italy, in 1856. He 
is one of Carolus Duran's most successful pupils, and has 
lived in Europe for many years, having a studio in Paris. 
Among his works are ‘‘ Fishing for Oysters at Cancale,”’ 
which was sold in New York, in 1878, to Samuel Colman, 
‘*En Route pour la Péche,’’ ‘‘Neopolitan Children 
Bathing,’ anda portrait of Carolus Duran. He received 
honorable mention at the Salon, in 1879, and a medal in 
1881. The great scheme of decoration which Mr.Sargent 
has designed for the special libraries floor of the Boston 
Public Library will represent, when completed, the devel- 
opment of the Christian faith. The first part was finished 
several years ago, and pictures the foundation of Chris- 
tianity on the growth of Judaism. ‘The second part, on 
which Mr. Sargent is now at work, is intended to depict 
the dogma of the Redemption. The third part will be a 
continuation of the second. ‘The work is strikingly illus- 
trative of Mr. Sargent's genius. It is bold and unlike any 
previous aspect of his art. One forcible part of the frieze 
shows the figures of Adam and Eve bound closely to the 
body of Christ on the cross. This represents the symbol- 
ism of the central theme.—that man and woman are one 
in nature with the Saviour. Mr. Sargent's recent canvas 
of President Roosevelt added glory to his already long list 
of clever portraits. 
a * 


FRANZ LENBACH, portrait painter, was born at Schro- 

benhausen, Bavaria, in 1836. Hestudied at Munich 
Academy and as a pupil of Piloty’s, and was such a favorite 
that he was sent to Rome at the expense of his tutor. In 
1860, he became a professor at Weimar Art School, re- 
— 1862 and visiting Italy and Spain. Again return- 
ing to Munich, he devoted himself to portraits, imitating 
Rembrandt, and to-day his fame is that of a painter of 
princes and emperors. 

s « 


DoOMENIco MORELLI, historical and genre painter, was 

born at Naples, in 1826. From the Naples Academy 
he was sent to Rome, where he was a pupil of Camillo 
Guerra. In 1855, he took the first prize at the Naples Ex- 
position. Atthe National Exposition of Italy, in 1861, and 
at the Paris Exposition of 1867, he received gold medals. 
Among his works are ‘‘Cesare Borgia at the Siege of 
Capua,"’ ‘‘Christian Martyrs,"’ in the Gallery of Capo di 
Monte; ‘‘The Assumption,’’ in the Royal Chapel at 
Naples; a ‘‘ Madonna and Child,’’ in the Church of Cas- 
tellani; a ‘Christ,"’ painted for the composer Verdi; 
‘‘Odalisque After the Bath,’’ and ‘‘The Temptation of 
St. Anthony.” 
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Important Notice to Readers 


WE desire to announce that, having exercised the 
greatest care in admitting to Success the advertise- 
ments of responsible and honest concerns only, we will 
absolutely guarantee our readers against loss due to 
fraudulent misrepresentation in any advertisement ap- 
pearing in this issue. It is a condition of this guarantee 
that all claims for losses sustained shall be made within 
at least sixty days after the appearance of the advertise- 
ment complained of; that the reader shall mention in his 
communications to advertisers that he is acting upon an 
advertisement appearing in Success for June, and that 
the honest bankruptcy of an advertiser, occurring after 
the printing of an advertisement by us, shall not entitle 
the reader to recover loss from us, but only to our best 
services in endeavoring to secure the return of the money. 
We cannot, moreover, hold ourselves responsible for the 
accuracy of ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’’ nor for the settling of 
minor disputes or claims between advertiser and reader. 





NEW PRIZE CONTESTS 


Prizes for Vacation Experiences 
$50, $30, $20 


F° the three most interesting and suggestive 
descriptions of vacation experiences, either 
single incidents or entire vacations, SUCCESS 
offers three prizes: fifty dollars, thirty dol- 
lars, and twenty dollars. Write about the 
vacation that you will take this year. Tell 
what nature taught you,—what you found by 
the sea or in the woods or wherever you may 
happen to go, that added to your store of 
knowledge. Articles must not exceed two 
thousand words, must be legibly written, or 
typewritten, on one side of the paper only, 
and bear on the first page the name and ad- 
dress of the writer. If the return of a manu- 
script is desired, postage must be inclosed. 
Articles must be received at the office of 
SuccEss before October I,1903. Photographs 
are desirable, but will not be considered in 
making the award. 
Address, Vacation Editor, SuccEss, 32 
Waverly Place, New York City. 





My Home, and How | Built It 
$30, $20, SIO 


EVERY man and woman wants to own his or 
her home some day. Home-buying and 
home-building are as individual as faces. No 
two people goat this universal problem in the 
same way, or arrive at the same results. Fur- 
thermore, everyone is interested in.another’s 
experience. Have you finally succeeded in 
becoming the possessor of your own home? 
We would like to know how you saved and 
planned to build or buy it. Send Success 
your story, in not over two thousand words, 
For the best and most helpfully suggestive 
article, a prize of thirty dollars will be given, 
while second and third best articles will re- 
ceive prizes of twenty and ten dollars respec- 
tively. Articles must be received not later 
than August 1, 1903, and bear on the first 
page the name and address of the writer, and 
be accompanied by postage if return is desired. 
Address, Home Editor, Success, 32 Wa- 
verly place, New York City. 
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Thousands of Clients 


Buyers and Sellers—Have Endorsed 
My Methods of Handling Real Estate 


WHY? 


OT because I asked them to do so; mot because they have any personal interest in 
me. They have endorsed my methods for good, substantial reasons. They have 
endorsed my methods because | have proved to them my ability to sell real estate 

of all kinds in all parts of the country (either for them or to them) at satisfactory prices. 
What I have done for others | can do for you. In fact, it is quite probable that I can 
serve you even better than I have served others, because my business is steadily growing 
and my facilities for disposing of and supplying properties of all kinds are steadily increas- 
ing. 1 don’t want you to take my word for anything. | don’t want you to transact any 
business with me until you are absolutely satisfied that | can serve you, and serve you 
well. 1 believe that I can satisfy you on this point very easily, if you will give me the 
opportunity. The hard part is to get you to take the first step—to answer this ‘‘ad.” 
You have probably seen my advertisements a hundred times and each time wondered 
whether I could do anything for you. But wondering doesn’t accomplish anything. 
Why don’t you sit right down now—this very minute—and find out just what I can do 
for you, and how and why I can do it? I will not give you a lot of theory. I will give 
you information based on years of practical experience and acquired by 
an expenditure of many thousands of dollars. If you want to sell any 
kind of a property (or business), no matter how large or small, or in what 
part of the country it is located, fill out the left-hand blank on this page 
and mail it to me to-day. I will then tell you how I can quickly turn your 
property into cash and will give you my terms for doing it. If you want 
to buy any kind of a property, in any part of the country, fill out the right- 
hand blank and mail it to me to-day. 1! will guarantee to fill your require- 
ments prompily and satisfactorily. 





W. M. OSTRANDER, 


Suite 1410 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Offices in 14 Cities from Boston to San Francisco. 





The Home of the Ostrander Business. 





If You Want to SELL, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To-Day. 


If You Want to BUY, Fill Out, Cut Out, 
and Mail this Coupon to me To-Day. 











W. M. OSTRANDER, 1410 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Please send without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my prop- 


erty which consists of. 


in the town or city of 
County of. 
and which I desire to sell for $ 


The plan is to be based upon the following brief description of the property: 





W. M. OSTRANDER, 1410 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 


With a view of buying, 1 desire information about properties which corre- 


spond approximately with the following specifications: 
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NEW YORK TIMES: 
it is a thoroughly modern 
work, abreast of its time in 
every particular—contents, il- 
lustrations, and dress.” 


THE OUTLOOK: 

This great work is well made» 
and it is international from the 
American standpoint. ‘This 
really formidable undertaking 
gives promise of achievement 
not only creditable, but bril- 


ant 


HE MAIL AND EXPRESS: 
\n immense amount of topics 
unknown to earlier Encyclo- 
pedia makers has been in- 
uded and treated with the 
greatest possible accuracy and 
omprehensiveness.” 
NEW YORK SUN: 
As it stands, the New Inter- 
national is the most helpful 
Encyclopedia in English that 


have seen.” 


HE CHURCHMAN: 

Every effort has been made to 
ure accuracy, while avoiding 

very turn of phrase that might 

ve occasion to controversy.” 


MMMERCIAL ADVER- 
TISER, New York: 

The New International En- 
yclopedia promises to take the 
place of the great German en- 
yclopzdias and to be far more 
ymplete than they are in mat- 
rs that are important to 
Americans. Whoever is re- 
sponsible for the apportion- 
ment of space to the different 
urticles deserves the highest 


PRESBYTERIAN BANNER: 

In completeness and concise- 
ness, in scholarship and author- 
ity, in knowledge abreast of 
the day, in beauty of illustra- 
tion and mechanical make-up, 
t touches the highest level.” 


THE CRITIC: 

It has, perhaps, double the 
number of titles of any other 
American Encyclopedia,nearly 
iouble the amount of addition- 
11 space, and a far more costly 
system of illustrations.” 


THE BROOKLYN EAGLE: 

The time has gone by when 

the public will accept an Ency- 
lopedia made from old mate- 
rial. The most notable effort 
cyclopedia making now 
under way is the New Inter 
tional Encyclopedia.” 
N. Y. PRESS: 
Che choice of subjects is ex- 
remely broad, and they are 
eated with the importance 
demand and from the 
vpoint of to-day.” 
f LIC OPINION: 
he word ‘new’ which forms 
art of the title of this Ency- 
opzedia, is to be taken literal- 
Accuracy has been the 
consideration, and _ this 
important feature has 
een secured.” 
B T/MORE SUN: 

In it we have the most con- 
ent and most comprehen- 
work of general reference 
t has yet been published.” 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL: 
he volumes warrant an un- 
jualified commendation.” 
1SHINGTON GLADDEN: 
| have had constant occasion 
to refer to the volumes in 
hand, and my good opinion 
of the work has continually 
strengthened.” 


FINEGAN, Depart- 
Public Instruction, 
dibany, N.Y. 
rhe illustrations, the me- 
hanical construction, the clear 
English in which it is written, 
and the general scope of the 
work make it the best Encyclo- 
pedia put before the public.” 


14. SHAVER, State Con- 
luctor, Teachers Institute: 
In mechanical excellence,con- 
venience for reference, charac- 
ter and scope of subjects 
treated, the New International 
is incomparably the best En- 
cyclopzdia I have seen.” 
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Answers 50°/, More Questions 


Than Any Other English Encyclopaedia. 








17 Volumes 


























EDITORS 


Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President of Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), 
President of Carnegie Institution. 


Harry Thurston Peck, Ph.D., L. H. D., Professor of Columbia University. 
Frank Moore Colby, M.A., Late Professor in New York University. 
(Assisted by Nearly 300 Eminent Editors and Contributors). 





We invite comparison with other English Encyclopedias, and it will at once be 
recognized as the only work that is 


New All Through 


and based on strictly modern principles. It is the only new Encyclopedia published 
during the last ten years, and contains concise yet complete information on every branch 


of human knowledge to date. 
It Should Be in Every 
Home 


because it is indispensable to every Bus- 
iness Man, Professional Man, Teacher, 
Scientist, Student, School or Reader. 

Every man, woman and child who 
wishes to keep correctly informed on 
questions which arise in conversation or 
are met with in one’s reading will find 
the NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCY- 
CLOPZEDIA the most helpful and re- 
liable reference work published. 


New In Its Methods 


We of to-day demand quick and di- 
rect answers toour questions. This is at- 
tained inthe NEW INTERNATIONAL 
by the alphabetical arrangement of sub- 
jects (instead of topical grouping) and 
by the abundant cross-references. 


New In Its Facts 


All the newly discovered facts and 
principles in the realm of Science, In- 
vention, Discovery, etc., are incorporat- 
ed in THE NEW INTERNATIONAL, 
bringing it thoroughly up to date. The 
population and other statistics of cities 
and countries are the latest official cen- 
sus figures of the various Governments. 
The theory and practical application of 
Electricity, Wireless Telegraphy, trans- 
mission of power, etc., are fully treated. 


Over 7,000 New 
Mlustrations 


Pictures speak a universal tongue and 
render concrete the ideas underlying 
verbal descriptions. THE NEW IN- 
TERNATIONAL includes thousands 
of cuts in the text and hundreds of 
full-page plates in black and white and 
in colors, excelling those in any other 
English work. 


Within Reach of All 


Our little-at-a-time payment plan makes the ownership of this latest and greatest 
work a simple matter. Those who purchase now will receive 


A Special Discount 


Do not put off, but write at once 








For Sample Pages—Free 


Showing type, methods of treatment of the subjects, specimen plates of maps, Ss 
colored and plain illustrations, names of contributors, and information regarding & 


Our Special Discount and Payment Plan 


DODD,MEAD &CO., 4” 


372 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











containing descriptions, 
pages, colored illustrations, maps, and 
information regarding discount and little- 
payment plan for SuccEss readers. 


kev. R. S. MacARTHUR, D.D.: 
“Without going into details 
specifying its points of excel- 
lence, I may say that for all the 
purposes of the average man or 
family there is no encyclopedia 
now offered to the public su- 
perior to the New International 
Encyclopedia. I am a dic- 
tionary and an encyclopedia 
fiend, and this is my deliber- 
ate testimony.” 

CHAS. R. SKINNER, State 
Supt. Public Instruction, 
Albany, N.Y.: 

“T have no hesitation in com- 
mending the New International 
Encyclopedia as a most valu- 
able work for ready reference.” 


EDWIN MARKHAM?) ~% 
“The New Internatio sal Hn 
cyclopedia is orn y 
the best one in the English 
language for the busy man.” 


AMELIA £. BARR: 
““The New International em- 
braces and elucidates every 
topic of possible interest and 
information.” 


NE Witt. DWIGHT HILLIS, 


“The New International En- 
cyclopedia is full, not too full 
for busy men; is accurate, not 
too detailed or scholastic; up 
to date, so that one finds the 
information of last year.” 


GEORGE EDW. REED. Pres. 
Dickinson College,Carlisle, Pa.: 
“The New International is 
the best and most valuable of 
recent encyclopedic contribu- 
tions.” 


J. H. WAY, M.D., Secy N. C. 
State Medical Society: 

“T have four standard encyclo- 

pedias in my library. A com- 

parison of the subject matter 

in each of them with the New 

International is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the latter.” 


Dr. LOUIS HEILPRIN: 
“It is the Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia for this great 
country.” 


C. B. GALBREATH, State Li- 
brarian, Ohio: 

“It deserves a place in every 
reference library.” 


Rev. P. McHALE, Pres. St. John’s 
College and Theological 
Seminary: 

“T can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend the New International to 
all classes of readers.” 


SAMUEL ANDREWS, Suft. 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
“*T can fully endorse it as the 
Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia.” 


SAMUEL WAGNER, Pres. 
Wagner Free Institute of 
Science: 

‘It seems to me to be the best 
Encyclopedia of the day.” 


THEO. HOUGH, Biological De- 
partment, Mass. Institute 
of Technology: 

‘“* The New International is ex- 
actly what we have long desired 
in an Encyclopedia.” 


F. J. SPLITSTONE, Editor 
The Dispatch, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


‘“‘T have no hesitancy 
in saying thatin my 
opinion the New 
International is * 
the best work « 
of its kindon 4 


he mar- 
~~ Ss 
al 
o 
“7 MEAD & CO., 


Ry New York: 

Please send, without 
cost to me, the sample 
pages of the 















New International 
Encyclopaedia 


sample 
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Earn More 
Send for this Booklet 


The illustration on the cover was made especially for us by Kenyon 
Cox; it represents Science instructing Industry. It is one of the most 
remarkable and interesting publications ever prepared. It tells how 
over a thousand ambitious men and women have secured advancement, 
and are winning success, as a result of I. C. S. special training by mail. 
The full name, address, and statement of the exact advancement made by 
each student is given, and the names are classified geographically. No mat- 
ter in what part of the country you live, you can find the name of some one 
in your locality who is a living witness of the benefits of I. C. S. special 
training. Our institution was the first to teach the theory of the trades and 
engineering professions by mail. For over eleven years we have been 
qualifying ambitious people to earn more money. During this time, over 
half a million men and women have enrolled in the I. C. S., and an 
average of ten thousand more enroll every month. No matter what 
position you now hold, or want, we can certainly help you to advance, 
if you are willing to help yourself. 

No other school can offer such conclusive proof of the 
practical value of its instruction, as is con- 
tained in “‘roor Stories of Success.” If you 
want to qualify for a better position in your 
present line of work, or in a new line, 
ask for this free booklet. We will send 

it, with full details of our plan, by return 
mail. Be sure to use the Coupon. 
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International Correspondence Schools, 







Box 1172, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘1001 Stories of Success,” and 
explain how I can qualify for the position before 
which I have marked X. 
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grapner 


Surveyor Ss 
eacher 


Mining Engineer 











Sanitary Engineer French with Phonograph 


Mechanical Engineer — Textile-Mill Superintendent 
Mechanical Draftsman |__| Metallurgist 
oO Electrical Engineer |__| Chemist 
Electrician |__| Ornamental Designer 
Telephone Engineer |__| Sign Painter 
Steam Engineer |__| Show-Card Writer 
Marine Engineer —_ Navigator 
Civil Engineer ee kkeeper 
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Architect German with Phonograph 
Architectural Draftsman Spanish with Phonograph 
Textile Designer mmercial Law 

Name. 

Street and No 

City State 
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SUCCESS 


Look Through This List 


This month, by request of many of our readers, we repeat our special offers, made in 
April and May, of the popular “CYCLONE, Jr., CAMERA,” and the famous * POST 
FOUNTAIN PEN.”? We also present a list of several other rewards which will prove 
most attractive and any one of them may be secured without any cash outlay. 
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No, 176—RAZOR. We offer a genuine 
W.& S. Butcher Razor, made of the best 
tempered steel, for three subscriptions, and 
five cents, additional. Postage prepaid. 

No. 299—COLD MEAT FORK. We of- 
fer a large genuine 1847 Rogers Bros. Cold 
Meat Fork, 8% inches long, for two sub- 
scriptions. Receiver to pay express 
charges. 

No. 298—BERRY SPOON. We offera 
genuine 1847 Rogers Bros. Berry Spoon, 9 
inches long, for three subscriptions. Re- 
ceiver to pay express charges. 

No. 297—SALAD SPOON and FORK. 
We offer a genuine 1847 Rogers Bros.Salad 
Spoon and Salad Fork, for eight subscrip- 
tions. Receiver to pay express charges. 

No. 292—CREAM LADLE, BUTTER 
KNIFE and SUGAR SHELL. We offer 
these three articles, in 1 Rogers Bros., 
for five subscriptions. eceiver to pay 
express charges. 

No. 304—TOOL HOLDER. We offer 
an excellent and convenient Pocket Tool 
Holder, eleven separate tools,as reward for 
two subscriptions, and ten cents additional. 
Postage prepaid. 

No. 36—MICROSCOPE. We offer a 
“Tripod”? Microscope, for two subscrip- 
tions, Postage prepaid. 

No. 654—POCKET KNIFE. We offer 
a strong, durable, imported, George Wos- 
tenholm Knife, best English steel, stag- 
bone handle, for two subscriptions. Post- 
age prepaid. 

No. 202—MAN’S WATCH. We offer 
a full-size, open face, nickel Watch, stem 
wind and stem set, jeweled balances, porce- 
lain dials, for four subscriptions. Receiver 
to pay express charges. 

No. 207—LADY’S CHATELAINE 
WATCH. We offer a gun-metal Chate- 
laine Watch, open face with gold figures 
and hands, with pin and a neat satin-lined 
box, for only ten subscriptions. Receiver 
to pay express charges. 

No. 173—WRIST BAG. We offer a 
handsome walrus-leather Wrist Bag, gilt 
frame, snake clasp, black, brown, or gray, 
(state which you desire,) for three su 
scriptions. Postage prepaid. 

No. 524—COMBINATION GAME 
BOARD. We offer the famous “Crown” 
Combination Game Board with full equip- 
ment and instructions for playing sixty- 
five games, for only five subscriptions. 
Express charges extra. 

No. 335—20th CENTURY ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. We offer this splendid book of 
992 pages, containing the census of 1900, 
bound in green morocco cloth, for only two 
subscriptions and thirty cents additional. 
Postage prepaid. 

No, 229—ENCYCLOPEDIA of QUOTA= 
TIONS. We offer this valuable book, 
cloth binding, fully indexed by subjects 
and authors, 1158 pages, for only two sub- 
scriptions and twenty-six cents additional. 
Postage prepaid. 

No, 164—GENTLEMAN’S UMBREL- 
LA. We offer a splendid Umbrella, 28 
inches, all-silk, best steel frame and rod, 
with silver mounted horn handle, for eight 
subscriptions, Receiver to pay express 
charges. 

No. 165—LADY’S UMBRELLA. We 
offer an elegant all-silk 26-inch Ladies’ 
Umbrella, best steel frame and rod, with 
long, pearl, sterling silver trimmed handle, 
for only eight subscriptions. Receiver to 
pay express charges. 

No. 185—ALARM CLOCK. We offer 
the Pirate Alarm Clock, finished in nickel. 
4-inch dial, for two subscriptions an 
Gwent seo cents additiona Postage 
prepaid. 

No. 302—BASEBALL. We offer the fa- 
mous Spalding “Interscholastic League ”’ 
Ball, which is slightly smaller than the 
‘Official’? ball, made of fine selected 
horsehide, double cover, rubber center, for 
only one subscription and ten cents addi- 
tional. Postage prepaid. 

No. 310—CATCHER’S MITT. We of- 
fer a fine Spalding Mitt, made of tanned 
oak leather, easy ny reinforced and 
lace thumb, and patent lace back, for only 
two subscriptions and twenty-five cents 
additional. Postage prepaid. 

No, 313—FIELDER’S MITT. We offer 
a Spalding ys 4 Mitt made of good 
quality brown leather, well padded and 
with laced thumbs, for one new subscription 
and ceenty cents additional. Postage 
prepaid. 

No, 314—CATCHER’S MASK. We 
offer a fine wire Mask, of the same size and 
general style as the ‘Official League” 
Mask, in two sizes, the larger for young 
men, and the smaller for boys, for only two 





The“CYCLONE, Jr.” 


A 


Camera 


Yields 
Perfect 





Equally Results 
Well in 
Adapted the 
for Hands 
Portraits, of the 
Interiors, Novice 
Landscapes . rage t a and 
or Expert 
Flashlights Takes a Picture Alike 


34x3% inches 


For all-round excellence in picture making there is no better 
moderate-priced camera than the well-known ‘‘Cyclone, Jr.,’” made 
by the Rochester Optical Co. The clear-cut pictures in the corners 
of this page are very much reduced from photographs taken by the 
‘«Cyclone, Jr.’’ Sent for only four subscriptions to SUCCESS. 











Again we offer for only 
two subscriptions 


= =~ 





Op STYLE 


New Stvte 


The Post Fountain Pen 





IMPORTANT FEATURES All that is required of the ‘‘ Post” is 
to dip it into the ink bottle, draw 

out the plunger and the pen is ready for use. It practically fills itself. 
The second important feature is its self-cleaning arrangement. 

It can be thoroug iy cleaned in five seconds. This is done by 
simply poms the nib into the water and drawing it backward and 


forward a few times. 
Ga. Lew Wallace, OUR OFFER 
Repeated from the 


Author of ‘Ben Hur,” 
Says: 
May “Success” 











Ihave tried every pen 
ofthe kind on the mar- 
ket, and now unhesi- 
tatingly give the pref- 
erence to the “‘ Post."’ 
It not only feeds itself 
with less care, but also 
has the immeasurea- 
ble advantage of re- 
supplying without ink- 
ing the fingers. I do 
all my work with it. 


Very respectfully, 
r+ - Watl«aw- 


Send us only two 
subscriptions to SuC- 
CESS, one of which 
may be your own, 
new or renewal, (at 
$1.00,) and we will 
forward you, prepaid, 
a fine POST FOUN- 
TAIN PEN, the re- 
tail price of which is 
$3.00. 











subscriptions and twenty cents additional. 
Postage prepaid. 

No, 129—ELECTRIC BELL EQUIP- 
MENT. We offer a complete Electric Bell 
Equipment, which can used for front 
door, or between any two rooms in the 
house, consisting of one dry battery, one 
japanned iron box-bell, with a nickel-plated 
gong, and 75 feet of insulated wire, for two 
subscriptions. Receiver to pay express 
charges. 

No. 336—DRAFTING SYSTEM. We 
offer the famous Welling Drafting System 
with full instructions for cutting ladies’ 
and children’s garments, etc., for only two 
subscriptions. Postage prepaid. 

No. 188—TABLE CRANE AND KET- 
TLE. We offer a fine wrought-iron Table 
Crane, with polished brass kettle and alco- 
hol lamp, for only six subscriptions. Re- 
ceiver to pay.express charges. 

No. 700—DINNER SET. We offer a 
Dinner Set of 100 pieces of high-grade and 
ry semi-vitreous porcelain, known 
as La Belle China. Each piece is delicatel 
modeled, and the decorations are in a 
or wild flowers, and the handles and es 
are tastefully treated with pure bright gold. 
We give this splendid set for only twenty- 
two subscriptions. Receiver to pay freight 
charges. 

No. 701—TEA SET. We offer a beau- 
tiful Tea Set of fifty-six pieces, same des- 
cription as the above, for eleven subscrip- 
tions. Receiver to pay freight charges. 

No. 37—REVOLVER. We offer a 32- 
caliber, central fire, double-action Revolver, 
first class in every particular, for five sub- 
scriptions and twenty-five cents additional. 
Postage prepaid. 

HENTY BOOKS. We offer any one of 
the well known Henty Books for two sub- 
scriptions. Postage prepaid. 

No. 82-STEVENS FAVORITE 
RIFLE. We offer the famous Stevens 
Favorite Take-l)own Rifle, single shot, 
with 22-inch barrel, 22 caliber, rubber plate, 
plain open front and rear sights; weight, 

% pounds, for only twelve subscriptions. 
eceiver to pay express charges. 

No. 213—BILL FOLD. We offera fine 
Bill Fold,in real seal or alligator with snap 
button cham for two subscriptions. Post- 
age prepaid. 

No. 212—LADY’S POCKETBOOK. 
We offer a genuine seal or alligator combi- 
nation Pocketbook and cardcase, with 
sterling silver corners, for two subscrip- 
tions. Postage prepaid. 

No. 186—CARVING SET. We offer a 
high grade Carving Set of three pieces, as 
reward for securing four subscriptions. 
Receiver to pay express charges. 

No. 702—WRITING DESK. We offera 
combination Writing Desk and Bookcase 
finished in golden oak, 60 inches high and 
te mene wide, for only ten subscriptions. 

eceiver to pay freight charges 

No. 47—HAMMOCK. We offer a fine 
cotton wove Hammock, with pillow, fluted 
valance, steel spreader, and wooden bar at 
foot, measuring 84x 40 inches, as a reward 
for only four subscriptions. Receiver to 
pay freight charges. 

No. 3i—TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS. 
We offer two Morse Telegraph Instru- 
ments, full size, including handsome giant 
sounder and solid trunnion keys, with the 
magnets wound with fine wire, and adapted 
for use on outdoor lines for only eight 
subscriptions. Receiver to pay express 
charges. 


No. 130—ELECTRIC FAN. We offer 
a famous Rex Motor, with pore nickel- 
plated fan, just the thing for hot weather 
which is sure to come, for securing three 
subscriptions. Receiver to pay express 





No. 451—BOXING GLOVES. We offer 
a set of four Boxing Gloves, regular pat- 
tern, either men’s or youths’ size, for two 
subscriptions. Receiver to pay express 
charges. 

No. 455—STRIKING BAG. We offera 
Striking or Punching Bag, substantially 
made of good russet tan leather, rubber 
cord for floor, and rope for ceiling attach- 
ment, for two subscriptions and twenty-five 
cents additional. Postage prepaid. 


No. 460—WHITLEY EXERCISER. We 
offer a Whitley Exerciser,complete in every 
particular, ey | to be set up, for four sub- 
scriptions and thirty-two cents additional. 
Postage prepaid. 

No. 704—RECEPTION LAMP. We offer 
a beautiful and highly decorated Reception 
Lamp, with the famous SUCCESS 
burner, which is guaranteed to be of 100 
candle power, for only two subscriptions. 











This consists of the Reward Book, sample copies of SuccEss, 
receipt blanks, instructions to Club Raisers, etc. 


THE SUCCESS REWARD DEPARTMENT, 


University Building, Washington Square, New York 
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The Improved 
Victor 


Talking Machine 


and the 


Red Seal Records 


will bring the living voices 
of the greatest opera sing- 
ers to your summer home 
—for the first time in the 
history of the world. 

















The tapering arm seems a small change, but it 1s a great 
improvement. It carries the vibrations from the sounding-box to 
the horn, giving them gradually more room to grow, round out, 
and develop the full richness and volume of tone that makes the 
charm of a fine voice or instrument. 

The Victor Talking Machine is more than a reproducer of 
sound. It is a musical instrument of high order. 

This great improvement comes just in time to enable you 
to hear to the best advantage the voices of 


Calveé Plancon Scotti Suzanne Adams 
Caruso De Lucia Van Rooy De Luca 
Renaud Vialtzeva The violin of Kubelik 


and many other beautiful things—send for catalogue of Red Seal 
Records. Send also for catalogue of records of other singers, ot 
great bands, orchestras and performances of every sort. 





Chicago—Talking Machine Co. St. Louis—Simmous Hardware Co. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy. Dubuque—Harger & Blish. 

New York—Victor Distributing and Export Co. San Francisco—Sherman, Clay & Co. 
New York—C. Bruno & Son. St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs. 
Syracuse—W. D. Andrews. Milwaukee—Huseby Co. 
Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox. 
Boston—John C. Haynes & Co. Lincoln— Wittmann Co. 

Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. Omaha—A. Hospe. 
Cleveland—Cleveland Talking Machine Co. Pittsburg—E. G. Hays & Co. 
Jacksonville—Metropolitan Talking Mch. Co. Pittsburg—Theo. F. Bentel Co., Inc. 
New Haven—Henry Horton. Detroit—Grinnell Bros. 
Denver—Denver Music Co. Schenectady—J. A. Rickard & Co. 
Cincinnati—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Louisville—Victor Co. 
Philadelphia—Western Electric Co. Grand Rapids—Julius A. J. Friedrich. 
Philadelphia—Penn Phonograph Co. New Orleans—National Automatic Fire Alarm 
Baltimore—H.R. Eisenbrandt Sons. Co. 

Buffalo—P. A. Powers. Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co. 

St. Louis—Victor Talking Machine, Ltd. Savannah—Youmans & Leete. 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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The business systems of twenty years ago did not change to those of to-day in a single jump. They were evolved, day by day. . 
night some restless inventor will lie awake devising something that will be useful to you to-morrow. 


SUCCESS 


Practical SYSTEM in BUSE 











depends upon the substitution of to-day’s methods for those of yesterday—of to-morrow’s methods for those of to-day. 


This page describes some of the devices which are necessary to the successful business man of to-day. The effect of these 
devices Is to diminish cost, and diminished cost is essential in these times of diminished profit. Read this page carefully. ... 
\ convenient coupon will be found in the lower right-hand corner which will bring more detailed information. 


} . conducts correspondence is 
inter question ‘‘ Which is the best 
typewriter?” There are 
twenty-five substantial rea- 
lg sons why the Octver TyPE- 
WRITER is the best machine 
the world has produced. So 
® phenomenally successful has 
this machine become that it 
has proven its unqualified 
rig Lhe Standard Visible Writer,” 
an ess world has decided that its 
s quantity, improves quality 
and pense. Strong claims-—but easily 
pr I wide range of the Oliver Type- 






wr , makes it easy to adopt sys- 
ten impracticable except with the 
pe explains in detail. 

y. This is particularly true in 
the al world. Barrv’s No. 12 Time 
STA f n absolutely 


a . d for every 
counts. 
‘I rrespond- 
arrival 





mployees 
t} 


> 


1er cases 
» the min- " <r 

urable time stamp. It is 

ma t materials, with finely polished 

st rhe clock movement, bein, in 

an rate compartment from the stamp- 

ng is unaffected by the hammer 


act eis remarkably low. Catalegz 
istrates the Baird Time Stamp. 

und books for accounts are 

imt 1 expensive Lvose ‘eaf books 
allow vement, rearrangement and ex- 
pansion. They 


save time, for the 
yearly or semi- 
yearly opening of 
new books is 





do with. ‘Lhey are self indexing. No 
ou required. The Jones Pgrpet- 
UA Company's Loose Lear Books 
hav vantage of any loose leaf book and 
m alignment of the leaves—a strong 
bin y the leaves cannot move a hair's 
br progressive business man should 
read ( n It explains Jones PERPETUAL 
LepGer Company’s Loose Lear LepGers and 
how y se them in your business. And 
ther a mercantile house in the country 
wher ‘ annot be used to advantage. 

An | : Interior TeLerHone SysTEM 
sh fice work, saves actual time, saves 
con l some men 
su " ystem seems a 
lux \ 4 have in- 
sta ystem snow 
it y Cheap 
inter eS soon get 
out of I at's worse 
tha all. But 
the FE built to 





las juality and 

ng distance lines. No other con- 
< vas studied the telephone system 
s levised so many special instru- 
ments a ttachments to save time and bother 
a1 

< 


nication. The Ericsson system 
best features of other phones 
and s tures found in no other ’phones. 


Ask now Catalog 4. 





The AppressoGRAPH is as necessary to the 

modern office as steam is to an engine. With 

it an office boy can do in one hour what 

it formerly took ten clerks two hours to 

do. It not only addresses envelopes in 

exact imitation of typewriting, but also 

fills in names on duplicate letters, prints 

names and addresses on shipping tags, 

pay envelopes, time tickets, monthly 

statements and loose leaf systems. Thou- 

sands of business houses now have their 

lists of names arranged for the Address- 

ograph and kept by States or Territories so that 

printed matter can be speedily sent to any spe- 

cial list. There is at least one place in your busi- 

ness for the Addressograph. Learn now what it 

will ao. Catalog 7 describes it, and illustrates its 
many uses. Write for it to-day. 


For many years methods of accounting did not 
change materially, but when the BurRouGHS 
AppING MACHINE was 
placed on the market this 
branch of office work was 
revolutionized. To-day 
there are 12,500 of these 
great time savers in 
banks,mercantilehouses, 
factories, wholesale and 
retail stores, etc. Wherever this machine is not 
part of an office equipment it is because its merits 
are not understood, The Burroughs Adding 
Machine bears the same relation to figures that 
the typewriter does to correspondence. It adds 
figures with ten times the speed of the quickest 
clerk and it is mechanically impossible for it to 
make a mistake. Described in Catalog 13. 
Write for it. 





Some business men are prejudiced against 
fountain pens And that same prejudice has 
kept them from xnowing how great 
a saving WATERMAN’s IDEAL 
Fountain Pens would make in 
\ their office work. Continuous 
writing without dipping and blot- 
ting saves so much of a man’s own 
time—andthe time of his stenogra- 
phers and clerks—that a pen pays 
for itself in a short time. But the 
fountain pen must be a “ Water- 
man,” else the bother and leaks 
and breaks might offset the saving. 
Catalog 5 tells all about Water- 
man’s Ideal fountain Pens, and of special pens 
made for modern office work. Write for catalog. 
If you are specially interested in manifold work, 
tell us. 


~ 





There was a time when any old chair would do 
for the office. Business and comfort were not 
partners. But times have 
changed and ideas of business 
comfort have changed with 
them. McCrtouvn’s New 
‘TwenTietH Century ApjustT- 
ABLE SprinG Back CHAIRS 
have been important factors in 
the improvement. “ Back- 
Resters”” they call them—be- 
cause they give complete back 
rest while at work, thereby en- 
abling the man at the desk or 
woman at the typewriter to 
accomplish more work with greater comfort. 
Catalog 14 describes the McCloud Chairs and 
shows the adjustment which fits the back, 








Modern business methods presuppose a con- 
venient and orderly Bc mt samy of papers. 

By the most approved sys- 
tem all orders, forms and 
records are spread on 
punched loose sheets,which 
are filed and classified ac- 
cording to the varying 
needs of each business. 
While in active use these 
loose sheets are kept in 
Holders if there be few, 
# and in binders if there be 
many ; and when old the 
sheets are consecutively 





<a 


filed away in Transfer Binders as permanent 


records. The Tatum Hotpgrs and BINDERS 
comprise 8 styles and 78 stock sizes. With them 
any one can ay start and maintain a loose- 
sheet system ese and other office devices 
are described in our printed matter. Ask for 
Catalog No. 16. 


To save time and labor, to insure neatness and 
accuracy and to facilitate work use the THEXTON 
Evectric Envecore SEALER. It is practical, 
durable and simple. En- 
dorsed by over 1,000 
concerns as a paying 
and profitable invest- 
ment. It performs the 
labor of several people, 
requires no attention, is always ready for instant 
use, Lo simple any boy or girl can use it and 
feed envelopes at a minimum speed of 100 per 
minute. 

Sent out on free trial to sell strictly upon merit. 
Ask now for catalog 11. 


The ProtectoGRaPH will absolutely secure 
the integrity of your checks. It impresses a line 
like this: 


.NOT OVER FIVE DOLLARS $5 


in strictly indelible ink 
upon any preferred part 
of the check so deeply as 
to make the line a part ot 
the document itself and 
absolutely unalterable and 
ineffaceable. It is used 
by the U.S. Treasury and 
more than 10,000 financial 
and industrial institu- 
tions. The machine is a model of mechanical 
beauty, simplicity and efficiency. Write for 
Catalog 15 which tells some things about check 
raising and check protection that you may not 
know. A postal card will bring it. 


— your clippings, memoranda, and manu- 
scri Fvery bus man—literary, business or 
pro Cesenal —realizes the 
—_ necessity of “properly 

ling and classifying memo- 
randa, clippings, data, etc. 

Any one who has spent 
time searching through a 
mass of papers for a para- 
graph once marked, a mis- 
placed clipping or memoran- 
dum, will appreciate the tre- 
mendous advantage of hav- 
ing such data arranged in 
order and at his fingers’ 
ends. 

The Lisrary Fivinc Cas- 
INET is the solution of the 
problem of classification. It 
is the acme of simplicity and 
ready reference. Send to- 
day for Catalogue 8. It 
gives valuable information that cannot be ac- 
quired from any other source. 





. . Continuous business success 


To- 





No office is considered complete without an 
Eptson MrimegoGrarn. In these days of com- 
mercial competi- 
tion there is no 
surer, quicker or 
cheaper way of 
quickening busi- 
ness than by em- 
ploying the many 
means offered by this valuable machine. There 
is a place in almost any business where an Edison 
Mimeograph will save time and money. Perhaps 
you see no use for it in your office. You proba- 
bly will after you read Catalog 6 and understand 
what a Mimeograph will do. It will pay you well 
to read it. Simply cut out and sign the coupon 
on the corner of this advertisement, or better 
still write us a letter stating your business, and we 
can suggest methods to meet your requirements. 





No matter what you want to file—information, 
papers, samples, documents—there is a Shaw- 
Walker way to do it. And that 
way is the best way because it is 
the most simple. Shaw-Walker 
card systems are better than books® 
—Shaw-Walker vertical letter files 
better than flat sheet cabinets— 
Shaw-Walker sectional bookcases 
better than solid ones. All are 
built in sections so they will grow 
as your business grows. Send to- 
day for Catalog 19. It tells all 
about SHAw-WaALKER SySTEMs. 
The book is concise, terse, yet complete. 


Costs 
the Shaw-Walker Company 38c. to send it but 
they will do so gladly if you simply sign the cou- 
pon on the corner of this advertisement. 


The little things in an office sometimes save the 
most time, labor and money. RusBerR STAMPs, 
NuMBERING Macuines, Etc., 
suited to your business, will aid 
you jn a countless number of 
ways, and at little cost consider- 
ing the valuable service they can 
render. There is system in using 
stamps, too, that you ought to 
know about. An ingenious little 
holder called “‘ Rex”’ keeps them 
in order, cleanand handy. The 
best ideas on Rubber Stampsand kindred arti- 
cles are described in Catalog 12. New ideas for 
Rubber Stamps are being discovered almost daily. 
If you send for this catalog you will receive not 
only the latest and most practical ideas discov- 
ered up to date, but will be kept informed of new 
schemes that are being constantly originated in 
the leading mercantile houses, 














Free information is 
offered you here. 
Mail us this 


TO 
SYSTEM 





coupon or Write CHICAGO. 
us a letter wake nana 
me, th 
checked in the Tne 
wing 





This is really a half-price offer. 
SYSTEM. Two dollars the year will 


send two dollars for a full year’s subscri; 





DOLLAR OFFER 


you will receive the next six numbers t SYSTEM and six veleabte 
ion and the six back numbers. Send 
YOU CANNOT APPORD TO CLOSE YOUR CASH DRAWER AGAINST SYSTEM. 


need improving to-day. System, the 


There are many little things—and big things—in your busi-~* 
ness which will need improving “ore —which, perhaps, 


show you how to improve them—brim “¢ a bri 
will help you to devise clever systems for yourself 


aye with a * the Publishers will double the price and treble the value of 
But this iatreductory offer is available: send a single dollar now and 

back numbers for immediate reading. Or, better still, 

the coupon or write a letter TO-DAY. 


e magazine, will 


SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 
Marquette Bidg. 
CHICAGO. 


tness that 








ere rer er rr rt erers 


Send Srerem, the : e magazine, 

Si ita Lael on approval. 

isfled when the igabecription ‘ends, you agree t 
return my remittan 
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If it isn’t an You press the 


Eastman, Button; 


It isn’t a Kodak. Then do the rest. 











A vacation witheut 


A KODAK 


is a vacation wasted 


No matter where you go or what your hobby may be, Kodakery 
will add to the pleasure of your trip. Anybody can make good 
pictures by the Kodak system. It’s all by daylight, now that the 
Kodak Developing Machine has abolished the Dark-Room. 





Kodzks, $5.00 to $75.00 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00 to $10.00 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogues free at the dealers or by mail. 


Kodak Portfolio containing go prize 
pictures from $4,000 Kodak competition, Rochester, N. Y. 


fen cents. 
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Mention SUCCESS when answering this offer. 
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